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to convey such general and correct ideas of this 
marvellous exhibition as to leave only those un- 
satisfied, who have not themselves actually seen 
it. There is nothing new, says Solomon, under 
the sun. Many of our modern inventions and 
scientific appliances are known to have been fa- 
miliar, at least in principle, to the ancients, who 
were not quite so ignorant as we sometimes sup- 
pose them to have been. A regularly ground 
glass lens was found at Nineveh, probably the 
simple microscope of some philosopher of the 
times of the Pharaohs, and one of Roman 
emperors was so fond of fish that he had an 
aquarium. As in our case, so in his, this devo- 
tion to pisciculture was a matter of taste, with. 
the slight difference of the one being of a sensual 
and the other of an intellectual nature. The 
“noble Roman” stocked his private tanks with 
fish, for which the seas, rivers and lakes of the 


i world were ransacked, in order that his table 


rich 

. in institutions for the 

purposes of education 

and amusement, as 

well as for benevolent 

objects, has always 

manifested an inclina- 

tion to take the lead 

in an enterprise 

which should have for 

its object mental im- 

4 provement. Some of 

‘\ its most opulent citi- 

zens have nobly de- 

voted portions of the 

wealth derived from commercial pursuits to the 
advancement of knowledge ; while others have 
given the labors of their lives for the sake of 
founding museums, libraries, and lectureships. 
The latest, and by far the most important contri- 
bution to science of modern times is the remark- 
able institution of which we in this ar- 


1 


nfight be well supplied, occasionally fattening 
them with a slave or two, such articles being, 
held cheaper than salmon or sturgeon in those 
good old times. In our days, we keep the finny 
tribe for the purpose of learning new chapters in. 
natural history, and of beholding in all its won-, 
drous beauty and rarity, life beneath the waters., 

Towards the close of the last century, Doctor 
Priestly suggested that it might be as easy and, 
interesting to study the habits of fishes as of 
birds. In 1789 Ingelhauss expressed a similar, 
opinion, but that was all. TDanherry 
wrote an article on the subject in 1833. uu4 in, 
1837 Mr. Ward, the inventor of W..cd’s Cases 
for plants, took up the subject. In 1342 Doctor 
Johnston made some experiments in pisciculture, 
but only partially succeeded. Doctor Lankester 
and Mr. Warrington followed in the same track 
in 1849 and 1850, with more success, and demon- 
strated the possibility of the pursuit. But it 
was reserved for Mr. Philip Gosse to overcome 
all difficulties in 1852, and so to perfect the aqua- 
rium, as at once to make it as popular as the 
aviary. Ina very short time after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Gosse’s book on the subject, aquaria. 
were almost as often to be found drawing- 


rooms as were bird The old-fashioned 
lobe was and elegant tanka, 
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* ticle to give a brief account. It is one of which ae 
Boston may well be proud. Of course, nothing * 
but a personal visit, or perhaps a series of visits, | stocked with fishes and flowers of the sea, too f 
: can enable any one to fully appreciate the | their places. Before proceeding further, it may Gas 
“world of wonders ”” it presents to the eye and be as well to state what an aquarium is. In -_ 
mind ; but we hope, with the aid of the artist, | keeping gold-fish in globes, it was necessary fre- — 
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DEER FROM THE PHILLIPINE ISLANDS. 
(Living Specimen at the Aquaria] Gardens. ) 


quently to change the water, because it lost its 
vitalizing power. Now, in the aquarium, the 
water is not changed at all, but vitalized over and 
over again, in a manner which will be by-and-by 
explained. In all other aquaria than those at 
these Gardens, the water is vitalized by vegetable 
action. It must be remembered that animal life 
absorbs oxygen, and throws off carbonic acid 
gas. Vegetable life, on the contrary, absorbs 
carbonic acid gas, and throws off oxygen. 

one rejects the other needs. The vegetable fur- 


miniature _fish- were comparative] 
useless. Mr. Cu , on being satisfied 
that the principle of aquarium had been 
fully established, determined to develop it to 
its fullest extent. If, he » & minnow 
can be kept alive and healthy in its native ele- 
ment, why-not a monster of the deep? If 
a shrimp, why not a shark ? Satisfied of the 
justness of his conclusions, in spite of dismal 
prophecies of failure from some, and incred- 
ulous smiles from others, he worked persist- 
ently, and on the sixth day of April, 1859, 
the sanguine and successful natural historian 
boldly ventured before the public. The an- 
nouncement of the opening of the Aquarial 
Gardens in Bromfield Street, fairly took 
Boston by surprise. People were not pre- 
red for the idea that fish could be exhibited 
ike birds and beaste—their habits studied at 
pleasure, and their countless varieties and pe- 
culiarities made to contribute to our informa- 
tion and amusement. For once, that mach- 
to-be-wished-for thing, “something new,” 
was found, and everybody rushed to see it. 
What was the surprise of the gazers, when, 
for the first time, they beheld corallines and 
polyps, water-soldiers and hermit-crabs, sea- 
cucumbers and starfish, water-beetles and 
sea mice ; and above all, the strange specta- 
cles of a stickleback building his nest like a 
bird, and of actinis, whose delicate pink 
petals rivalled the roses of earth ! 

Before proceeding further, it may be proper in 
this place to say a word in regard to the projector 
and founder of this delightful exhibition. Mr. 
James A. Cutting is a native of the old Granite 
State, having been born under the shadow of Dart- 
mouth College, at Hanover, New Hampshire. 
He was by profession a mechanic, but from his 
childhood had not only “dabbled” in scientific 
matters, but had become pretty well versed in 
several branches pertaining thereto, especially in 
chemistry and natural history. Wedo not know 
that he studied under any recognized teachers, 
but are of the opinion that he is essentially a self- 
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eos nishes oxygen to the fishes, and the latter in its | 
a turn, carbonic acid to the plants, so that the 
eer animal and vegetable are mutually dependent on 
— each other. In the Aquarial Gar- 
dens, however, a new process for ny 
@rating the water is used, and no 
aquatic plants whatever are re- 
uired for any other purpose than | i 
that of ornament. An aquarium, 
then, is a receptacle for | 
animal life in fresh or in salt wa- 2 
duction, we will now proceed to 
give some account of the rise, | \ 
Mr. James A. Cutting had re- | _ 2 
volved in his mind the idea of 
on a grand scale. Until the 
collections of fishes, and aquatic — 
wonders generally, had been made 
in small tanks, and were little 
ee No one had, as yet, turned the SACRED BULL AND COW OF THE HINDOOS. 
ae. to practical purposes, the elegant, (Living Specime: s at the Aquarial Gardens ) 
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made man. A few years since, Mr, Cutting gave 
his attention to the wy of parce 
and to him we are indebted for the invention of 
,Ww atented, disposing of the righ t 

$49,000. Aferward he became in the 
uarium, aving receiv generous en- 
eouragembas of Professor Agassiz, who warmly 
pal i of the scheme, built up the “ Gardens,” 
placed before the public the first and great- 

est exhibition of the kind in the world; for 
though there are large aquaria in London, Dub- 
lin, Paris and other great cities, not one of them 
can for a moment compare with the present 
splendid collection in Central Court. As in all 
novel enterprises of the kind, in starting this one 
Mr. Cutting had many and serious difficulties to 
encounter at almost every step of his progress. 
Among these, that of properly constructing 
tanks was not the least formidable. 
This obstacle surmounted, came . 
the vast trouble and expense of 
stocking them with rare speci- 
mens, which had to be collected 
from many sources. And this 
also accomplished, the difficulties 
were by no means at an end, for 
it was far more troublesome to 
preserve the specimens when ob- 
tained, than to procure them. 
Few who now behold the exquis- 
itely clear tanks, and their healthy 
contents, can imagine what untir- 
ing energy, and scrupulous care it 
es to keep them in so beautiful 
acondition. It may with strict 
truth be said, that from the small- 
est to the largest fish in the col- 
lection, there is not one which 
does not require, and does not re- 
ceive daily, and some hourly at- 
tention, and which would not in- 
evitably perish for the want of it. 
Interesting as the exhibition ap- 
at its commencement, it 

was, as compared with what it is 
at present, meagre enough. Mr. 
Cutting opened with a few tanks, 
constructed on the original idea of 
a natural aquariam, by which is 
meant one in which water is 
supplied with the oxygen necessary to keep the 
fish alive, from aquatic vegetation. This pro- 
cess was attended by many and serious diffical- 
the was the turbid state 

water ca partially decomposi 

half the beauty 


is dimmed 


the plants, could anything 
tained. Mr. Cutting determined, if possible, to 
do without these scavengers, who performed 
their work slowly, and by no means completely 
after all. The result of Mr. Cutting’s investiga- 
tions and experiments, was the present entirely 
satisfacto ene of wrating the water, by 
ment, at once in contact wi vitaliz- 
ing omen. Visitors to the Gardens will ob- 


serve that through the water in overy tank, rises 
a column of air bubbles continually. Every 
little bubble contains oxygen gas, a of 
which it transmits to the water, which is thus 
charged with the gas absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the fish. Itis, in fact, a life stream, 
which, did Png would leave pom 
water a poison-poo pretty creatures 
swim therein.. This has been patented 
by Mr. Cutting, and must be considered as the 
test of aquarial improvements, inasmuch as 
t entirely does away with the necessity of u 
encumbering vegetables, and thus secures 
and beauty to the creatures exhibited. 

We have heard much about tami lion-tam- 
,horse-taming, and even industrial flea-taming 
ut from the “ Taming of the Shrew ” even un- 

til now, we fancy the greatest curiosity in this 
line to be seal-taming. Who, when looking at 


THE KANGAROO. 


(Living Specimens at the Aquarial Gardens. ) 


the queerly-shaped creature of that name, with 
its strange body, dog-like head, and awkward- 
seeming flippers, would suppose that it could be 
made as docile as a vn Ordinary observers, 
or see-ers (for seeing and observing are totally dif- 
ferent matters) would never have noticed the i 
telligence in the large, dark, almost speaki 
eye of the Phoca, but Mr. Cutting did, and feel- 
ing sure that there was something akin to intelli- 
gence in the big brain behind them, he 

to half-civilize a pair of seals which he soon ex- 
hibited as “learned” individuals who had grad- 
uated atan amphibious university. And, cer- 
tainly, the queer pupils did credit to the enthu- 
siastic and ingenious professor, for they 

on a hand-organ, turning the crank with their 
fore-flippers, made bows to the gentlemen, th 
kisaes to the ladies, and seemed to do 

porte con Never had there been such an at- 
in Boston before, and to see the “ learned 
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of the spectacle, just as a landscape 
being seen through a dirty window-pane. 
7 by employing a little army of scavenger sae 
snails, which devoured the decayed particles of | aes 
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seals,” Fanny and Ned, strings of corinne 
daily disgorged their contents at the foot of 
long staircase in Bromfield Street. One of the 
(the other died, possibly from too intense 
application to intellectual pursuits, ) “ still lives,” 
and daily holds a levee in Central Court, furn- 
ishing his own music, and giving testimonials of 
his talent “ under his own hand and seal!” This 
*hoca-lization, as it may be termed, was not the 
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There were always crowds around the cage con- 
taining the “ happy family,” as the curious col- 
lection was , in which dogs did not “de- 
ight to bark and bite,” but conducted them- 
ves with canine decorum, and cats almost 
persuaded us that it was not “their nature to” 
pounce upon predatory mice, or favorite cana- 
ries. It was quite a 
and. “took” surprisingly. e Bromfie 
or Street exhibition 
having been now 
fairly started, and 
eminently success- 
ful, its proprietor, 
determined to spare 
no pains to still 
further improve it, 
travelled, with as- 
sistants, to Florida, 


\} 


animals, _ reptiles 
| and fishes, in order 
| to procure supplies 
Til for the Gardens. 
It was an anxious, 
expensive and labo- 
rious undertaking 
but success crown 

it, and Mr. Cutting 
returned to Boston 
laden with pisgato- 
ry and other treas- 
ures, among which 
were some exquis- 
itely angel- 
fish, the first ever 
brought alive so far 
north. To the at- 
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ovly feature in the Bromfield Street 
exhibition, for the publi¢ were treated to the odd 
ctacle, not only of “birds of a feather not 
dcking together,” but of cats and mice, hawks 
and sparrows, ferrets and rats, eagles and rab- 
bits, and of all sorts of animals of antagonistic 
natures, living in harmony and happiness to- 
gether, It was the queerest specimen of a tén- 
ant-house ever seen, and somewhat feminded one 
of the great ark-assemblage of Noah’s time. 
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tractions of the 

lery were, about 

is time, added 
several fine micro- 
scopes, furnished 
with living and 
dead objects, in 
which the circula- 
tions of the blood, 
and of the sap, 
could be leisurely 
studied. These 
were placed under 
the superintendence 
of Mr. 8. N. Cham- 
berlain, whose skil- 
ful manipulation 
was highly appreci- 
ated by the delight- 
ed visitors. Mr. 
Chamberlain is still 
an active and val- 


Gardens. Determined not to confine his exhibi- 
tion to carp, trout, pickerel, and “such small 
deer,” Mr. Cutting reselved to have a “ Triton 
among the minnows” in the shape of a shark, 
and having commissioned some fishermen to pro- 
cure one, he built a | central tank for its re- 
ception. The savage fish, six feet in length, wes 
soon captured, and placed in his new quarters, 
where he swam in sea water. wg, Magen. i for 
the purpose, from the harbor. | sharkship 


PANTHER AND BEARS. 


(Living Specimens at the Aquarial Gardens.) 
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sensation as he swam round and 
his cold, 


caused a great 

round his crystal prison, exhibitii 
cruel eye, savage mouth, and long dorsal fin to 
wt oe around. It was the first domesticated 
8 


on record, and many a horrible “fish 
on was brought to the minds of the half- 
people who stood round his tank. So 
t was the attendance daily at the rooms, that 
. Cutting now began to think of enlarging his 
bounds. He had encountered many obstacles, 
and had mastered them, but his premises were 
not elastic, and so he could not stretch them, in 
order to afford accommodations to the daily in- 
creasing crowds of visitors. Besides, as he had 
succeeded with the shark, he wished to fly at 
higher game, and “ bag” a bigger fish still. ) 
read of some one, who certainly was about the 
greatest of anglers, for it is said of him : 


“ His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 
And sate upon @ rock, and bobbed for whale!” 


Now Mr. Cutting did not aim at such & monster- 
catching process, but he determined to add a 
whale to his exhibition, and with him to decide 
was to do, But when the whale was caught 
where could he be put? The question suggested 
the expediency of erecting a building specially 
for aquarial exhibition purposes, and with char- 
acteristic energy Mr. Cutting began the search 
for a suitable site. After due consideration, the 
present one in Central Court was fixed upon, as 
more than any other combining all ‘the peculiar 
requirements for such a purpose. The 
arrangements were soon made, and the 
present beautiful edifice was erected by Mr. 
Andrews, under the general superintend- 
ence of Mr. Cutting, who paid the most 
minute attention to every detail. A more 
complete and commodious structure for a 
special purpose cannot anywhere be found. 
Its erection involved an outlay of $50,000. 
The building is divided into an upper and 
a lower hall, in the former of which, is a 
deep gallery, and connected with it a s 
cious stage, on which occasional scientific 
lectures are delivered, and scientific exhibi- 
tions conducted, as for instance, the stereo- 
phan, which is now being shown at the 
Gardens, and attracting vast audiences to 


behold gigantic stereoscopic views of for- 
eign and domestic scenes, wet b etc., 
displayed on 800 feet of brilliantly illu- 


minated canvass. In the lower hall is a 
splendid collection of fine living zoological 
specimens, and a ring for the performance 
of trained animals. On entering the main 
hall, the object which first strikes the eye, 
and elicits the wonder and admiration of 
the visitor, is the great centraltank. This 
magnificent reservoir, or “miniature 
ocean,” as it has been not inaptly called, is 
a perfect —— of aquarial architecture. 
Some idea of its general appearance, 
though not of its magnitade, may be 
gathered from the vignette at the com- 
mencement of this article. Its framework 
is constructed of beautiful marbleized slate, 
and is divided into 18 compartments or 
panels, each of which is filled with a single 
monster pane of plate-glass of one inch 

thickness, The glass was made for this 
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special purpose in Europe, and imported to this 
country at an expense of six thousand dollars. 
The tank is no less than thirty feet in diameter, 
and six feet deep. It contains {upwards of 
twenty-two thousand gallons of water. To fill 
this huge receptacle with fresh water, would have 
been easy enough, but as Mr: Cutting intended 
to place a whale in it, and as whales do not gen- 
erally live in Cochituate fluid, it became necessary 
to devise some means, not only of furnishing the 
tank with salt water, but of procuring a constant 
supply of the briny element. Central Court is 
situated three fourths of a mile from Boston 
Harbor at the nearest available point. It was 
certain that the whale could not be taken thither 
to enjoy his daily change of fiuid, therefore it 
was decided, as Mahomet could not go to the 
mountain, the mountain should come to Ma- 
homet. ‘To speak without trope or metaphor, as 
the whale could not visit the sea, the sea should 
rush to the residence of the whale. Fresh water 
could be conveyed long distances in pipes, and 
so then could salt water ; accordingly, iron pipes, 
carefully lined inside and outside with cement, 
were laid down under the streets, from the har- 
bor at the foot of Summer Street, to the build- 
ing at Central Court, a work involving no small 
labor and expense, $10,000 at least, having been 


expended on this item alone. At the harbor 
terminus of the pipe, a steam-engine of twenty- 
horse power was erected to pump up the water, 
and send it along the unde 

Another engine of twelve- 


und channel. 


steam rse power was 
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put up at the Gardens ; this latter forces the sea 
water into the great reservoir on the roof, which 
supplies the tank, and the fountain in its centre. 
By means of these appliances, fresh sea water, to 
the amount of eight hundred and sixty thousand 
gallons, passes daily through the central and 
smaller tanks, of which there are about sixty- 
five in numbers, all beautifully formed of marble- 
ized slate, and the sides of the clearest plate glass. 
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the undertaking 
The audience consisted of the elite of Boston and 
its vicinity, who listened delightedly while the 
professor delivered a charming viva voce address 
on “ the advantages of such an establishment for 


the advancement of natural 


brilliant address. 
When 


‘7 


science.” No more 
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fitting orator could possibly have appear Agas- 
@ an interesting occasion, for Professor 
q lectu ichthyology his specialité, and as a 
_ siz has made i yology inating, as 
rer, he is one of the most fascinating, 
well ss the most profound living. | We regret 
4 oi | that our limits forbid even an abstract 
= 
| 5 ying — | = EF 
a introducing « living whale into his great tank, he 
On the day of 0g, Be st | met in many quarters with ridicule and skep- 
was Opened to t A ticism. “ Very like a d as 
— felicitously inaugurated by Professor Agassiz, : cared he? It could be done, and 
who, as have already stated, so warmly inter- | sneer iv Ibe. fore long the marvel- 
| at was accomplished, in a manner which 
an | deserves to be particularly noted. 
| “Mrs. Glasse, in ber cookery-book, when givin 
— | directions how to cook 4 
an hare, says—" first 
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hare” The aquarial skeptic surveying the 

big tank, said to Mr. Catting—* first catch your 

!” Mr. C. took the advice, which happened 

to chime in with his own notions, and proceeded 

to capture one. Not in the old-fashioned har- 

poon manner, but in a whale trap, as will pres- 

eatly be seen. He was sanguine on the subject, 
and this ensured success. 

There is a ies of whale well known to fre- 
quent the Gulf of St. Lawrence at certain sea- 
sons of the year, for the pu of followin 
and feeding on the immense 8 of a sm 
fish called the capelin, that abound in those seas. 
These whales, in the act of catching, are often 
themselves caught in weirs constructed for the 
purpose, from which, when they once enter there, 
they can only with great difficulty emerge. They 
are taken for the sake of their oil and skins. 


The oe right to take these whales belongs to 
Charles Tetu, Esq., of Canada, 
and to this gentleman Mr. Cuat- 
ting travelled, and applied for 
agree to procure a whale for 
Aquarial Gardens. Mr. Te- 
ta was mightily amused at this 
posal, and combated its feasi- 
ity; but Mr. Cutting was not 
thus to be diverted from the ob 
ject he had in view. At lengt 
. Tetu promised that at the 
next high tides, if a whale got in- 
to the weirs, Mr. Cutting should 
have it ; but as for taking it alive 
to Boston, so great a distance, 
the thing was too ridiculous to 
be thought of. 

Well, Mr. Cutting returned to 
Boston, and not long afterwards - 
came to him a telegram announc- 
ing that a whale was in the weirs. 
Flashed back the announcement 
over the wires that Mr. Cutting 
would be after him. After him, 
with assistants, he went; and on 
his arrival at the gulf shores, 
sure enough, there was the mon- 
ster—a white whale, full of health 
and vigor. 

The next thing to be done, was 
to convey him overland to Boston. 
In order to do this, a wooden 
tank rather than the whale, and deep 
enough to hold him, coffin-wise, was made. 
This was partially filled and lined with seaweed, 
laid on its side, and about fifty men rolled the 
whale into it—not, howevér, without his protest- 
ing against such liberty by sundry lashings of 
his powerful tail. Once in the box, he was well 

ed with weed, and placed on a truck on 
which he was carted twelve miles to the nearest 
railroad point. Here Mr. Cutting had chartered 
a special engine and truck, on which latter the 
whale in his box was placed, and away went the 
train with its novel freight (now approximating 
to the flying fish) to Quebec, and from thence on 
the Grand nk Railway to Portland, Maine, 
and finally to Boston, where the whale, 
had water thrown over him ¢ 


during his long journey, arri 


that had ever travelled on a rail. 
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In anticipation of the monster’s arrival, a der- 
rick had been raised over the great tank, and the 
wooden box being lifted to its edge, the whale 
was tumbled into its new residence, where it is 
now ‘quite at home.” It must have been a 

roud moment for Mr. Cutting when he saw his 
fabors thus crowned with success, and his prize 
safely deposited in the crystal reservoir which 
had built for him. 

The following letter will,in connection with 
this subject, be perused with interest. It was ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Boston Journal: 

Cambridge, May 25, 1861. 

Dear Sre:—It gives me pleasure to comply 
with your request to furnish you with some in- 
formation respecting the White Whale now in 
the aquariam of Mr. Cutting, in Boston. This 
animal isan inhabitant of the northern seas, its 
lowest range being the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


THE WALRUS. 
(Stuffed Specimen at the Aquarial Gardens.) * 


Martens, in his to Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen in 1671, was the first to give an accurate 
account of this species, under the name of 
“ Weissfish ” (white fish), the name of fish being 
applied in earlier days to all marine animals. 
the Porpoise, however, to e 

mammalia, and not to that of fishes. The first 
systematic name it received was “ Balaena albi- 
cans” (the Whitefish Whale), so called by Klein, 
a contem ry of Linnzas, on account of its 
whitish color, But since the family of whales 
embraces a number of distinct it was af- 
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terward called “ Delphi 
° and still later, “ B ” by Lacepede 
its habits, more y Gray. ‘Accounts 
afely and i found in the works of the ve, may be Bae 
li ie ally in Gran Arctic vo ce 
whale t, and yagers 
tifie descriptions in Fabrici 
vier, ete. I us, Shaw, C Sa 
» 
Cutting 
“at 
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-_— having succeeded in bringing to Boston, 
ve, 80 interesting a specimen. Indeed, it is 
no mean achievement to have brought into a 
pulous a living whale, and to have put it 
up for exhibition in a glass tank—even though 
that whale be neither the right whale nor the 
sperm whale, but a smaller species, rarely ex- 
ceeding twenty feet in length, though specimens 
forty feet long have been captured. It has al- 
y affo me the means of much valuable 
information, and I trust it may afford as much 
pleasure to others, to see it turning round and 
round in its large tank, and now and then com- 
ing to the surface to breathe, or blow, as is the 
with the cetaceans. 
Very respectfully yours, 
L. Acassiz. 


It may easily be imagined that so vast a crea- 
ture consumes a large quantity of food. Sixty 
ds of live eels are dis of in three meals 

6 and he seems to thrive finely. 
next acquisition to the Gardens was a su- 
we dolphin, ten feet long—not the common 
Iphin, but the fish described by Professor 
Agassiz as the most intelligent creature next to 


man. Possessed,of this splendid creature, Mr. 
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to harness the dolphin, which 
should be driven by a young 
lady, fittingly attired, round the 
great tank. The harness was 
constructed, and the trial was 
made—it succeeded a merveille, 
but before the novel exhibition 
was made public, the dolphin 
died of dyspepsia, it having 
injudiciously swallowed a num- 
ber of iron nails that lay at 
the bottom of the tank. This 
was a damper, but why not 
harness the whale? The ques- 
tion was considered, and the 


monster was measured for collar 


and traces. He took to them 
both kindly, and a piquant lit- 
tle piece ving been written, 
the services of Neptune and Tri- 
ton were enlisted, and Madem- 
oiselle Leone, a charming you 

lady of Boston, boldly enter 

her boat, and drove the whale 
as deftly as if he had been the 
tamest of ponies. The success 
was at once very great, and the 
attraction continues unimpaired 


to the present time of wri ng 
The idea of ws d 
ving a whale was a bold one. 
No one but a live Yankee 
would have dreamed of such a 
thing, or carried it out to a suc- 
cessful issue.* 

To vary the attractions, and 
gratify ethnological studenta,five 
Africans — ottentot, Bush- 
man, Fingo, Zulu and Kaftir— 
were retained for some months 
at the Gardens. They attracted great attention. 

Near the great tank is the stu skin of an 
enormous walrus, or sea horse—the only one 
ever exhibited. Mr. Cutting hopes before long 
to have a living specimen of this interesting crea- 
ture in the Gardens. Even as a stuffed specimen, 
this is unique. 

Around the great tank are about sixty-five 
smaller tanks, all filled with “the treasures of 
the deep.” There is not one of these receptacles 
which might not furnish material for hours—in- 
deed days of study. Neither books, lectures, nor 
plates, however correct, can convey & tithe of the 
instruction which a mere stroll through the Gar- 
dens may impart, and which no other establish- 
ment of its kind in the world can provide. 

Leaving the upper, we descend a broad and 
handsome flight of stairs to the lower hall, 
which is devoted to the i 
ment. On the floor of this apartment is the 
great seal tank, where Ned disports, and a s 
cious ring in which the famous horse Abdal 
goes through his very pleasing and extraordinary 
performances, in connection with that remark- 
able animal of the Simian tribe—the “ sphynx.” 
This rare variety of the baboon species is su, 
posed to be identical with that worshipped by 
ancient Egyptians, and color is given to this sur- 

*Mr. Ou several other but 
ail died, now ou exhibition ts 
of the kind that bas ever been successfully exhibited. 
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utuing became poetical as well as practical, and | 
resolved to realize the poct’s dream. “To this 
” 
intent” he had a lovely fairy boat constructed 
a (by one of our first Boston boat-builders) in the 
.. an shape of a Naatilus-shell, to which he intended 
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- . with large, soft eyes, and is a great pet 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
(Living Specimen at the Aquarial Gardens.) 


a | resemblance 
o it some of the hiero- 
glyphical designs to be found on Egyptian sculp- 
tured especially when the animal is in re- 

' poe, which, however, is not often the case. 
Dr Sears, under whose very able su- 
ce the animals are placed, is wel! 
wn as One of the most skilfal bra trainers 


He seems to exert almost a su- 
ues 
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equestrian feats, whether he appears as a volun- 
teer, flag in hand, or asa fast young man on a 
hired horse. Then his other performances in the 
ring are infinitely grotesque. He wheels a bar- 
row, personifies laziness to the life, feigns insen- 
sibility, carries a heavy log, mounts a pole, and 
short, he is a laugh a on hu 
in a cocked hat and breeches. Eng 
The kangaroos also exhibit their long hind 
and short fore legs, and their thick tails in the 
ring, where they take prodigious | and 
bounds ;* and rom the State of 
Maine also trots around, leaps over a cross bar, 
and shows his ungainly proportions. All these 
Dr. Sears seems to do what he likes with—as he 
does, indeed, with all the animals, the great cin- 
namon bear and the fierce panther not excepted. 
To him they are docile as kittens, but woe to the 
visitor who carelessly ventures to insert a hand 
between the bars of their cages. 


Recently a pair of elephants some 
amazin; at the Gardens. that 
they will at no distant period make their 
appearance, for it is the aim of Mr, Cutting to 


produce a constant series of novelties. 

One of the most attractive animals in the Zo- 
ological Department is the zebu or Indian cow, 
with the ball calf. The male of this species is 
the Sacred Bull of the Hindoos, and so much is 
it reverenced by them, that it is death to destroy 
one. Even when one of them lies down in a 
crowded thoroughfare, rather than disturb it, the 
richest rajah will walk out of its way. The cow 
here exhibited, is of a delicate silver gray hue, 


lady 
visitor. 

Many of our readers will remember the recent 
offer of the King of Siam to setid some elephants 
to the President of the United States. The pres- 
ent was declined, just because the animals would 
have been of no possible use for breeding, in this 


= climate. The president, perhaps unconsciously, 


avoided-a dilemma into whith the mayor of a 
certain English city fell. Thus goes the story : 

The Mayor of B——., anxious to be on 
terms with his brother civic-m . an- 
nually to send to the Lord Mayor of London the 
first fine salmon caught in the river Severn. 
receipt of a certain superb salmon, his lordshi 
of London returned his thanks, and intimated 
that he would “ send an equivalent,” 

“ My dear,” exclaimed the Mayor of B—— 
to his wife—“ what do you think? The lord 
mayor is so pleased with the salmon I sent him, ~ 
that he is going to send me an elephant.” The 
lord mayor’s calligraphy was crooked, and the 
Mayor of was not an expert. So the 
mayor built a very expensive house for the huge 
animal, ry as he had finished it, a friend 

civic..mistake.  “‘ 


feelinks 


Phansy his 


not require to 
in the 


14 
| 
pernatural po Now, although the did 
ee to his will without any apparent effort. His mas- | “see the elephants,” Mr. Cutting, 
oy oH tery of Abdallah is worthy of sang ieee and | of the enterprise, did, and he forw 
5 2 the entire command he has over sphynx is | lowing letter to the sable sovereign of Siam. It 
perfectly surprising. We well remember the lat- written on vellum, enclosed in a 
a | ter when it firet arrived at the Gardens—a dull, wood case, duly sealed, and with it were 
ae obstinate, seemingly unteachable brute. Now, | sent splendidly drawn views of all the wonders 
2 
— however, he is one of the great cards of the in- | of the Aquarial Gardens. If Mr. Catting does 
a stitution. Nothing can be more amusing than his | not receive that rarest of regal gifts, a pair of 


white elephants, we shall be disappointed. That 
will be an equivalent indeed. 


To his Majesty and great Ruler, the King of Siam. 

Your majesty’s letter to the President of the 
United States, accompanied by the noble gifts 
bestowed upon him, has been printed and sent 
among his people. By it they have learned 
of the generous offer made by your majesty 
to send elephants to be “let loose, to increase 
and multiply” in his dominions. His people 
have also read his reply declining the offer; they 
regret that because of the climate the elephant 
cannot increase in our country, nor be made use- 
fal; and that thereby they cannot be permitted 
to see these wonderful quadrupeds, natives of 
vad domains. Very many of the people here 

ousands to 
p a omy obtained, which 
indeed of great rarity. 
= undersigned, most 
, WO resent to your majes 

that he has al building 
in the city of Boston, and in the State 
of of 8. A., for the 

urpose 
cent by cellecting animals from all 
countries, including birds, fishes and 
apartments various kinds, cages 
for the beasts and birds, as well as 
tanks for the fishes, the latter being 
constantly supplied with water from 
the sea, pumped up from the harbor, 
through pipes laid under the streets, to 
the quantity of 800,000 gallons per 
day. He has so far succeeded as to 
place in one of the tanks, now alive 
and healthy, a whale, weighing over 
1200 pounds, and measuring sixteen 
feet in length; he has also, , * great — 
patience and perseverance accomplish- 
ed the extraordinary feat of harnessing 
the whale and driving him around the 
great glass tank, of which a truthful 
picture is transmitted herewith. The 
surrounding tanks contain a large va- 
riety of fish, submerged vegetation etc., 


obtained from far and near, while in a 
hall below he has collected a many spec- 
imens of rare foreign as well as domestic ani- 


mals. The of the whole institution 
intended for the advancement of the sublime stad 
of natural history, and for the purpose of afford. 
ing to the people, old and young, a place of re- 
sort blending instruction with amusement. 


In view of the above facts and the munificent 
offer of your majesty to our chief ruler (the 


for exhibition in your majesty’s k om. 
Siam. 
. A. Currine. 
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The Iguanaon 18, isa look 
eximal, group in the Saari- 
an family. The specimen depicted is a na- 
tive of the West Indies, where it attains a large 
size. In color it is Itis entire- 
ly herbivorous. It is found in Jamaica, in a long 
range of limestone hills, along the shore, from 
Kingston to Goat Island on to its continuation 
in Vere. The allied species of Cyclura which 
are found on the American continent, occur in 
situations of a very di 
us they are found in forests bordering on rivers, 

the woods around springs, where they live 


fectly le in their deportment, unless w 


THE ARMADILLO. 
(Living Specimen at the Aquarial Gardens.) 


crowded on. Then they are excessivel 


nted scales ; 
and depending 


ij 
5 


partly on the trees, and partly in the water, | See 

feeding on young herbage, and living on fruits ee 

and leaves. stretched along the branch 

of a tree, they devour all the fruit within their a Se 

reach, seeming to their luxurious life with 

an epicurean zest. y are inoffensive. 

never kindred and are Ren 

ent, and, using their formidable serrated tails as as ie: 

a weapon of defence, cut about with the ferocity ee 

; of dragoons. These reptiles are thus character- - re 
ized by Cuvier ; body and tail covered with small es 

imbricated scales ; the edge.of the back garnished BBE 

with a row of spines, or rather of ‘elevated, com-_ ec 

pressed and under the throat, a eee 

compressed dewlap, the end of : Bon 

which is attac to a cartilaginous appendage Bees 

— that your majesty will place upon some | of pte bone. Their are provided SE 
p for the purpose above named, one pair of | with a similar arrangement porous tubercles Bek 
young elephants, male and female, the expense | with the true lizards, and their are cover- pera 
of transportation to be incurred 7 And | with scaly plates. Each jaw is farnished with a 
in conclusion, while éxpressing in behalf of the | Hlrow of compressed triangular teeth, having ee 
public his gratitude for your majesty’s condescen- also two ee 
sion, he would take equal pleasure in excha palate. Bias 
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THE SACRED IBIS. 
(Living Specimen at the Aquarial Gardens.) 


Many of the species are considered as great culi- 
nary’ delicacies by the natives of the country in 
which they are found. It is caught by the means 
of a noose attached to the end of a stick. It is 
very active, though when it has taken refuge in 
& tree, it appears to —— the security of its 
situation, and permits to be taken by its 


The last picture in our series shows a view of 
Gore Hall, bridge, Mass., as seen in the ster- 
at the Aquarial Gardens. i i 
fice well known to all residents in this vicinity. 
It is built entirely of granite, and contains a choice 
library.of 90,000 volumes. This building has 
been much admired for its architectual ‘ 

Bat time would fail us to tell half of at- 
tractions at this delightful place of instruction 
and amusement. We have often visited it, and 
hope to do so many times more, for it alwa 


quite certain that for us there is a wonderfal 
store of instruction to be found there. It is an 
exhibition to which no one can go without being 
wiser and better for the visit. There amusement 
goes hand in hand with information of the most 
useful and attractive kind, causing the 

to be invaluable, even in an educational sense. 
There the old may indulge a calm recreation, 
and the young be greatly delighted. And there 
all, as they gaze on the various works of Him 
“without whom nothing was created,” may 
“look through Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
exclaim: “ In wisdom hast thou made them all.’’ 


A TRUTH. 

With what a scornful of wealth, and 
the position of the moment, Almighty God scat- 
ters the priceless gifts of genius among his chil- 
dren! The great poet, the illustrious statesman, 
the eloquent orator, is as likely to go forth from 


the brown-faced ’s cottage over the way, 

as from the of the capital. 

The fature ruler of an empire may be unconscious- 

ly digging in yonder field ; and this very school 

is u to 

world Pelion. 


| 
| 
. — something fresh to present to the eye and the | 
a mind. A few weeks since, Professor Agassiz de- 
a livered a series of six lectures on natural history 
illustrated by living animals in the establish ment, 
_ in the course of he said that he “ never 
Co something ;” and if sach be the admission of the 
a first natural philosopher of his age, we may be 
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ANTICIPATION OF THE FUTURE, 

It is an and spiritualizing exercise 
of the mind. It tends to carry the soul a little 
way towards its proper . It tends to lessen 
the false importance of things of this world, 
and to slacken their hold. It contributes to ob- 
viate that unnatural and pernicious estrangement 
and dissociation between our present and future 
state. It tends to habituate the spirit to seek and 
find the grand im ce of its existence in its 
hereafter. It to awake a lively and a 
sacred curiosity, which is surely a right and wor- 
thy state of feeling with which to go towards 
another world, and to gointo it. It may help to 
turn to valuable account the varieties in the 
present system of our existence—the facts in sur- 
rounding nature—the immediate circumstances 


of our own being—by prom , on each parti- 
cular, the thought and the question, “‘ What cor- 
responding to this—what is con to this— 


what instead of this—may there be in that other 
world?” It may aid to keep us associated with 
those who are gone thither. It may give new 
emphasis to our impression of the evil of sin, and 
the excellence of all wisdom, holiness and piety, 
by the thought, “ What manner of effect is this 
or this, adapted to result in, in that future state?”’ 


GIPBEYS’ FEAR OF DEATH. 

If a funeral procession —— to pass before 
their house, if twelve o’clock not yet struck, 
the family will go out upon the 
— of the 
the usual prayers ; but if it . 
ternoon they make haste to shut 
the doors and windows, and no 
one will go out till the next morn- 
ing. The sight of a drop of 
blood draws from the gipsey hor- 
rible cries, as if he were being as- 
sassinated. If, while he is pre- 
paring a meal, a malevolent hand 

ys beside him a dead dog or 
cat, he will immediately throw 
his dinner on the dunghill, from 
fear of As soon as 
a gi eels his death g8 
he asks to be inno 
the open air; for if it a 
that he dies in his home, his fam- 
ily must put all the furniture in- 
to the street 
out the corpse. 
dread they have of the deat is 
such that a co dor of Cordo- 
va, — to rid the of the 
gipseys of the Sierra Morena, 
gave orders that they should be 
employed at interments. “‘ Ra- 
ther robbers than grave-diggers!” 
was the cry of the gipseys, and 
they all returned to their moun- 
tains.—Baron Dembinski. 


There is more sunshine than 
rain, more joy than pain, more 
love than hate, more smiles than 
tears, Those who 
say to contrary, we would not 
fos cur 


ane es I think, that women of 
high in endowment, and much dignity 
of de have the greatest difficulty in 
marrying, and stand most in need of a m 8 
help. this is not because they are them- 


selves fastidious, for they are often as little so as 
any, but because men are not humble enough to 
wish to have their superiors for their wives. 
Great wealth in a woman tends to keep at a dis- 
tance both the proud and the humble, leaving the 
unhappy live bait to be ane at by the hardy 
and t wh gone If the thy father of an only 
daughter could be gifted with a knowledge of 
what parental care and kindness really is, it is 
my assured belief that he would disinherit her. 
If he leaves her his wealth, the best thing for her 


to do is to m the most respectable man she 
can find of the of men who m for mon- 
ey. An heiress, remaining un ,isa 


pre 
to all manner of extortion and imposition, oan 
with the best intentions, becomes—through a 
bounty—a corruption to her neighborhood, and 
a curse to the poor; or, if experience shall put 
her on her guard, she will lead a life of suspicion 
and resistance, to the injary of her own mind 
and nature.—Taylor’s Notes on Life. 


To find poets and authors devoting themselves 
to letters, while all about is tumult and carnage, 
reminds one of the lark, which soars and sings 


over the 


as well as over the cornfield. 


| 
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THREESCORE AND TEN. 
ten a of this world. 
I wondered 
liberal an allowance o 
own I would 


| Wit 


ites well when were in the 
when limit, in 
in the Book of Postma, made ue 
tous. In fact, the in itself is objection- . 
able, inasmuch as it is nota period at all, but 


4 
4 


more like a semicoion. It is not even an even 
number—which is odd; resembling more a half- 
way house than a final resting-place. It makes 
score ten, as ought it roper to 
fly in the face of Moses’—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Miscellany 


AW 
Ver, My \ "te 
— CHE. ==) Aaa Vij 
= give up my claim to the odd ten years than the 
a gold-seliers do at the ngs to throw ~ odd 
ounces into the bargain. in my 
— boyhood, when I was too far off from what I was 
es q dealing so ly with to be able to under- 
—— about it. I know better now. 
on have suited the Israel- 
- Threescore and ten might 
— 


_ DOCTRINE AND MORALITY. 

The true reason that doctrinal sermons are de- 
cried by some of the ministers is, that they afford 
no opportunity for them to introduce perhaps 
some style or course of 
have oo True scriptural teaching 
for soun ment and substantial treatises 
upon the word, and isa strong test of mental 
capacity {; whereas. such sermons as are but too 
frequently delivered, rest upon miscellaneous 
themes, that were more properly left for newspa- 
per or magazine articles, and are of a school of 
composition that a shallow brain may become a 
proficient in. This call of should re- 
member that the le now-a-days are a 
to know as much Demosthenes and . 
the Forum at Rome, or of of 
profane history, ancient ormodern, as the preach- 

y ing to these stereoty phrases 
themes, the . Weare forcibly reminded, in 
this connection, of the words of a certain Eng- 
lish bishop, who was tra in this ae 
few since, and who made the remark, 
ministers here take a text from the Bible and 
preach about railroads, astronomy, statuary and 
paintings; but in his country they not only select 
their texts from the Bible, but they make its doc- 
trines and principles the subject of their dis- 

und it necessary to ° 
ionable preachers. their hear- 
ers,” said he, “with gaudy tulips and useless 
; and not with the 

icinal plants wing on t margins of the 
fountains of ication.” The true doctrine of : 
the Scriptures. is the very fountain-head of all 
morality; and those who talk so much about 
preaching moral sermons, and avoiding doctrinal 
ones, should and consider well their own 
inconsistency. The principles are synonymous, 
as we think will be evident to every candid read- 
er. That was excellent advice given to a pious 
son, by Rowland Hill, to nothing down 
but the devil, and nothing up but Jesus Christ. 
—Life of Hosea Ballou. 


A CUNNING TRICK. 


Dr. Willcott, the celebrated Peter Pindar, was 
an eccentric character, and had a great many 
queer notions of his own. A good story is told 
by one of his contemporaries of the manner in 
which he once tricked his publisher. The latter, 
wishing to buy the copyright of his works, offer- 
ed him by letter a life annuity of £200. The 


doctor learning that the publisher was very anx- 
ious to purchase dem £300. In reply the 
latter appointed a day on which he call 


on the doctor and talk the matter over. At the 
day assigned the doctor received him in entire 
dishabille, even to the nightcap ; and having ag- 
gravated the sickly look of a naturally cadaver- 
ous face by y abstaining from the use of 
4 razor for some days, he had all the 
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ing which produced on offer of £250. This the 

doctor pomepetariy used, and was seized, al- 

most instantly, with another even more frightful 

and longer protracted attack, that nearly suffo- 

cated him—when the publisher, thinking it im- 
ible that such a man could live lo 

is offer and closed with him at £300. 

rogue lived some twenty-five or thirty years after- 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

There is now in the ion of, and manu- 
factured by, Mr. Collins, silversmith, of Glouces- 
ter, England, a most ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism—an eight day clock, with dead beat escape- 
ment maintaining power, chimes the quarters, 
ys sixteen tunes, plays three tunes in twelve 

or will play at any time required. The 
hands go round as follows :—One, once a min- 
ute ; one, once an hour; one, once a week ; one, 
once a month; one, once a year. It shows the 
moon’s age, the time of rising and setting of the 
sun, the time of high and low water, half ebb 
and half flood ; by a beautiful contrivance, 
there is a part which represents the water, which 
rises and falls, lifting the ships at high water 
tide as if it were in motion, and as it recedes 
leaves these little automaton ships dry on the sand. 
Tt shows the twelve signs of the zodiac ; it strikes 
or not, chimes or not, as you wish it; it has the 
equation table, showing the difference of clock 
and sun i in the year. Every 
of the clock beautiful workmanship, and 
most accurately the many different ob- 
jects which are called into action by the ingenious 
proprietor, who is most willing to describe all its 
various achievements to any one who may feel 
a pleasure in paying him a visit.—Zondon Paper. 


CLEARNESS OF NORTHERN SHAS. 
Nothing can be more surprising and beautiful 
than the-singular clearness of the water of the 
seas. As we slowly over the 
surface, the bottom, which was here in general 
of white sand, was clearly visible from twenty to 
twenty-five fathoms. During the whole course 
of the tour I made, nothing appeared to me so 
extraordinary *as the immense recesses of the 
ocean, unruffied by the slightest breeze, the 
tle splashing of the oars scarcely disturbing it. 
Where the bottom was sandy, the different kinds 
of esterise, —_ and even depth smallest shells, 
appeared at the greatest conspicuous to 
the eye; and the water seemed in 
to have a magnifying power, by enlarging the 
objects like a telescope, and bringing them seem- 
ingly nearer. Though moving on a level sur- 
face, it seemed almost as if we were ascending 
the height under us, and when we passed over 
its summit, which rose in appearance, to within 
a few feet of our boat, and came again to the de- 
scent, which on this side was s 
dicular, and overlooking 


whose pages 


' 
} 
wards.—Drographicat Scraps. 
4 
t 
f 
i 
} 
of a candidate f 
lor quick 
to this the crafty ener ballot as if over the point of it, seemed almost 
most sepulchral an we thrown ‘ourselves down 
pity of even a the | pice; the illusion; from the clearness the 
man’s heir craz : rich | producing a sudden start.— deep, she 
nt fit of cough- 


THE MODEL WIDOW. 

She wouldn’t wear her veil up on any account. 
Thinks her complexion fairer than ever, in con- 
trast with her sables. Sends back her new dress 
because the fold of crape on the skirt isn’t deep 
mourning enough. Steadily refuses to look in 
the direction of a dress coat for—one week. 
Wonders if that handsome eens pose who passes 
her window every day, is insane enough to think 


i 


‘ial ij 

hi 


i 


‘il i cf \ 


that Is 

drawing off her and resting her little white 
hand on her bonnet, thinking that it may 
be suggestive of an early tion for the 
same. h and 
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man to give him so much candy and so many 
bon bons. His mama begins to admit certain 
little alleviations of her sorrow, in the shape of 
protracted conversations, rides, walks, etc. She 
cries a little when Tommy asks her if she has 
not forgotten to plant the flowers in a certain 


cemetery. Tompkins comes in and thinks her 
lovelier than ever, smiling through her tears. 


Wi 


the face, and it will turn from you, 


Tommy is sent out into the 


garden to make 


= 


VIEW OF GORE HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


(As seen in the Stereophan, exhibited at the Aquarial Gardens. } 


“ pretty dirt ” (to the utter demolition of a 
new frock and trousers), and returns very un- 


pin, pores to find his mama’s cheeks rosy, 
be tossed up into the air hy Mr. Tomp- 
kins, who declares cally to be “new, new 


papa !”—Newbern Progress 
Poverty is 


look it steadily in 


yn 
— SSS UR Py cs 
| 
aes try rding at a hotel. ceepts lompkinre’s 
invitation to “ attend the children’s concert,” just 
2 an to please little Tommy! Tommy is delighted, | 
; ‘ompkins i 
hae oe a and thinks Mr. Tom is a very kind gentle- | 1 


COUSIN LUCY. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Under the snow she is sleeping 
In a long, unbroken rest, 

With her white hands folded meekly 
Upon her quiet breast! 


Her glossy hair lies smoothly 
Upon her marble brow; 

And the long lashes cast a shadow 
On her cheek, so colorless now. 


Bright buds and spotless blossoms 

_ Rest on her pulseless heart; 

Sweet flower, cut down by the Reaper, 
How beautiful thou art! 


Our cherished plants that withered, 
Will awake and bloom in spring, 

And the birds that forsook us in autumn, 
Will return on buoyant wing; 


But the flowers of hope that perished, 
When she wearily whispered “ Adieu!” 
No springtime, or glorious summer, 
Will ever again renew. 


The song that gushed so sweetly 
From those pale lips under the snow, 
Now softly swell by the River of Life, 
To be heard no more below. 


Under the snow she is sleeping, 
With flowers on her passionless breast; 
And the wild winds sing a mournful dirge 
Above her place of rest. 


THE NAME ON THE DOORPLATE. 
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Sue was dying of starvation, literally dying, 
and that too in the heart of a great city, where 
the crumbs which fell from a single rich man’s 
table would have fed her abundantly. It was 
now the second day since food had touched her 
white lips, and weak and tremulous, she tottered 
along in the gathering darkness. 

Again and again she had gone down into dim 
areas, and knocked at basement doors, and again 
and again been rudely repulsed by the answering 
servants. Had she been a brown, wrinkled old 
hag, bread would have been freely given her, 
and perhaps a seat by the blazing range, but be- 
cause she was a fair, lovely young girl, she was 
looked upon with suspicion, and with harsh 
words sent out again into the cheerless street. 
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“T will try the front doors,” she murmured 
softly, as the shadows of twilight deepened. 
“Some woman’s heart will perhaps feel for me 
enough to give me a crust. It cannot be that I 
am to die for want of food—I who never turned 
the meanest beggar from the house without sup- 
plying him abundantly. Let me see.” And by 
the brilliant gaslight, she scanned the houses in 
the block that she was passing. 

They were stately, brown-fronted mansions, 
with carved doors and balcony windows. She 
felt, as by intuition, that the proud ladies who 
dwelt there would hardly spend time to hear a 
beggar’s plaint, and with a smothered sigh, she 
hurried on to a quarter of less pretensions. A 
row of old-fashioned, substantial-looking houses 
arrested her footsteps. 

“TI will try these.” And she ascended the 
well-worn marble steps, and pulled the bell. A 
respectable, middle-aged servant man appeared. 
“Is the lady of the house in?” 

“No, ma’am,” was the respectful answer. 

“ The gentleman ?” 

No, ma’am—they are both out of town—will 
the lady leave her name ?” 

“No, it is of no consequence.” And with 
tears blinding her eyes, she groped her way to 
the pavement. 

Two or three other houses were passed before 
she gathered courage to stop again. Snow 
flakes fluttering on her face warned her she must 
seek a shelter soon, and she at length ventured 
to ascend the marble stoop beside which she had 
stood for many moments in a clinging posture. 
The light from a street lamp flashed directly on 
the door, and was reflected in the highly polished 
trimmings. It was easy to read the large Ro- 
man letters so deeply cut in the long, old-fash- 
ioned brass doorplate—a child could have spelled 
them out—the young girl pronounced the name 
at once, “ Karl Ruthven.” 

“ Karl Ruthven,” speaking-it a second time, 
and with a passionate earnestness, too, ‘my 
little brother’s name—her last words—can it 
be 

It sometimes happens that the mystery of 
years is solved for us in a second. A glance of 
the eye, a word carelessly dropped, a scrap of 
writing, a name lightly spoken, “ trifles light as 
air,” will have wondrous meaning in them, and 
become a revelation to us. It was so now with 
Edith Allynn. That name, glistening before her 
in the lamplight, was a clue by which she un- 
ravelled in a moment a secret which she thought 
had been forever sealed to her. 

“It must be,” she exclaimed, clasping her 


thin, white fingers to her heart, “else why came 
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she here—why ever call the baby so ?—why 
speak it with her dying breath? Yes, it must, 
it must be, and I am saved.” 


She sat down a few moments on the broad, 


cold step, and seemed to be trying to collect her 
wandering thoughts, and to calm her restless 
nerves. The winter wind swept cheerlessly 
about her, bringing fresh shivers with every gust, 
and the pangs of hunger gnawed and clutched 
at her faint vitals, till a stupor of death seemed 
creeping over her. 

Tt will not do to wait,” she said, hurriedly, 
“T am too nearly starved and frozen. I will go 
in. Ifit be he, I will crave charity in her name ; 
if not, I can only crawl away somewhere out of 
the storm and wait my time.” 

She rose up and pulled the bell. “Is the gen- 
tleman of the house in?” She spoke with a 


firmness that surprised herself. 

“ Heis,ma’am. Will you please to walk in?” 
And the gray-haired servant ushered her into 
the front parlor, drew a chair towards the blaz- 
ing grate, turned on the gas to a brighter flame, 
and then said, respectfully, “What name, 
ma’am 

“ Miss Allynn.” 

As he closed the door after him, she rose 
quickly and lifted the chair towards the centre 
of the room. She was stiff with cold, but the 
sudden change from the wintry weather outside 
to that almost summer heat, brought on a dis- 
tressing faintness. She sat down again a mo- 


ment, but the heat was yet too intense, and she 
rose to go to a sofa that stood in a distant corner. 
As she did so, her glance fell casually upon a por- 
trait that hung above the mantel. She clasped 
her hands together, and exclaiming fervently, 
“It is he, and I am saved!’ she sank into her 
chair in a sort of trance that was half ecstasy, 
half fear. 

Three times did the servant address her before 
she seemed to hear. 

“My master is not well enough to come down ; 
will the lady walk up stairs ?” 

She followed him without a word. At the 
head of the first flight, he ushered her into a 
spacious room, whose rich adornings contrasted 
strangely with the antique character of the house 
and furniture below. Upon one side were deep 
alcoves of carved rosewood, hung with crimson 
drapery, which, as it was here and there caught 
up in graceful arches by pearl-white arms, re- 
vealed a wondrous wealth of literature in the 
most costly bindings. Opposite, was a balcony 
window, also hung with crimson curtains, but 
relieved by masses of snowy lace. An odor, as 
fag a southern garden, stole in and out the deep 
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recess, and as you passed it, you had a glimpse 
of china vases and green branches, and white 
and purple and flame-colored blossoms. On 
either side of the window were niches, crowned 


with marble busts, and holding in their half. 
shaded depths statues of Italian thought. Rare 
paintings hung between them, in massive oval 
frames, and beneath each was a mosaic table of 
fairy size, upon which lay scattered such costly 
trifles as travellers gather up in foreign lands. 
At the further end of the apartment was a low 


mantel of pure white marble, and above it a mir- 
ror that reached quite to the frescoed ceiling, 
which by illusion opened to the beholder another 
room as spacious and as elegant. A brilliant 
coal fire burned silently in the tiny grate, giving 
a double richness to the crimson lounges that 
were drawn up on either side, and pervading the 


whole atmosphere with the subdued warmth of 
an autumnal noonday. A centre table stood at 
alittle distance from the fire, strewn with uncut 
pamphlets and fresh newspapers, while the silver 
salver, with a wineglass, spoon and cordial bot- 
tle seemed to betoken slight illness or early con- 
valescence in the gentleman, who sat beside it, 
half buried in the depths of a softly cushioned 
easy chair. 

A man’s steps could hardly have been heard 
as they sunk into the hearts of those fair lilies 
and bright roses which were so deftly woven in 
that velvet carpet, and it was no wonder, there- 
fore, that the young girl’s light footfalls were as 


snowflakes, as with slow, tremulous paces, she 
crossed the room. She was beside Mr. Ruthven 
and gazing earnestly at him, before he knew it. 
The rustle of her dress betrayed her presence 
first, as he looked up wonderingly, for the name 
the servant had brought up was a new one to 
him ; he was startled both at the whiteness and 
the beauty of the face that met his sight. Bow- 
ing, he would have spoken, when there burst from 
her lips the cry : 

“ It is not he, and I must die !” 

To the young man, her strange words seemed 
a prophecy with fulfilment of electric speed, for 
hardly had the voice died away, when she sunk 
upon the floor, with the pallor of death upon 
every feature. It was the work of an instant to 
lift the delicate form to a lounge, and untie the 
ribbons about her neck. A slender comb of jet 
fell to the carpet as he removed the bonnet, and 
after it a cluster of ringlets, damp and tangled, 
bat which, as his hand lightly trailed over them, 
he found like a mass of unwrought silk, soft and 
glossy, and he saw too it was of that peculiar tint 
which has the richness of purple biended with 
the darkness of ebony. | 
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She is very young, was his first thought ; his 
second, how wondrously beautiful she is. The 
delicate lines of her profile were as perfect and 
almost as fair as the most finely cut cameo, and 
though her cheeks were now snowy, her lips pale, 
and her eyes closed, it was easy to vision out the 
glory of her face, when the crimson hues of life 
should blend with its whiteness, when the droop- 
ing lashes should be lifted, and the sunshine of 
the soul beam forth. 


There was an almost infantile helplessness in 
the aspect of her slender figure as it lay there in 
the stillness of that fit, and as the young man 
gazed upon her, a subtile tenderness seemed to 
pervade his whole heart, a new emotion to fill 
his soul. But it was no time for thought, no 
time for wonder. Life and death were struggling 
in those breathless lungs. He rang the bell 
quickly, and to the servant who hurried to obey 
the summons, exclaimed : 

“ Send the housekeeper here immediately, the 
lady has fainted !” 

“Who is it, Master Harrie?” said the woman 
as she came in, with camphor and ammonia in 
her hands. 

“have no idea. William brought up her 
name as Miss Allynn. It is no one I have ever 
seen. I think, though, she must have mistaken 
me for my uncle.” And he repeated her words, 
“Itis not he, and I must die.” 


“Likely enough, likely enough. One of his 


poor pensioners, perhaps. What a sweet face 
she has though. There, there, you hold the 
smelling bottle to her nose, wnile I bathe her 
forehead. Dear me, what long curls! Coming 
to yet? Yes, yes. Lift her head, while I 
moisten her lips with your cordial. There, she 
breathed then. Chafe her hands—they are cold 
as death.” 

A low, wierd sigh, the echo it seemed of a 
broken heart, fluttered from the lips. Then the 
eyelids slowly opened, and a mystical look wan- 
dered hopelessly from the depths of the brown 
orbs. Words seemed quivering on the white 
lips. The housekeeper bent her ear closely to 
them, and distinguished these, “It is not he. O, 
mother!” And thea they closed, and the fit 
came on again. 

“You had better send in for Dr. Greyson. 
He’s most always home at this time. Tell him 
to come quick, too. She’ll have to be bled, I’m 
afraid, though she don’t look as though there 
was any blood in her to spare. Pour camphor 
in the hollow of her hand; there, let it ran over 
her wrist just where the pulse is. Dear me, but 
I'm getting frightened.” 


Like a mother, the kind-hearted woman moved 


about the young stranger, doing everything that 
her years of experience could suggest; but no 


sign of life returned, and in despair she was 


wringing her hands, when the steps of the phy- 
sician was heard at the door. 

It was a strange sight to him, a young girl in 
a fainting fit there, in the library of his young 
neighbor, whose character had so far been peer- 
less, but he stopped not to ask a question, for his 
keen professional eye warned him the sands of 
life were flitting fast in that pale form. Baring 
her arm, he applied his lancet. A single crim- 
son drop oozed slowly from the opened veins. 
He watched it carefully, shaking his head at the 
long interval that passed before another followed 
it. It did seem hours instead of minutes to the 
anxious watchers before a tiny stream trickled 


over the cold flesh ; but no sooner had it dripped 
into the basin than that same wierd sigh fluttered 
from the lips, and after it the murmured words, 
“Cold, hungry!” a shiver running over her at 
the same time. 

“It is a case of inanition,” said the physician. 
“ Have you gruel made, or broth ?” to the house- 
keeper. 

“Plenty of broth.” And she flew to the 
kitchen and soon returned with a bowlful. 

“ Lift her head, Mrs. Mann. You sit down, 
Harrie, or I shall have you on my hands again. 
Mrs. Mann is abler than you to hold her. There, 
that’s right. Now if I can only get her to swal- 
low some, she'll live yet.” 

He placed the spoon upon the under lip and 
gently drew down the chin. As the warm liquid 
touched the tongue, she gasped convulsively, and 
then, to the great joy of them all, swallowed. 
As the spoon was withdrawn, she said, faintly : 

“More, mother, more.” 


“Poor starved child,” said the doctor, piti- 
fully, “ you shall have all you want, but not to- 
night.” Yet he continued feeding her till the 
bowl was empty. With every spoonful, new 
strength seemed to come to her, till at last she 
sat alone. 

“ You are very kind,” she said, ina low, sweet 
voice. “I ought to tell you who I am and 
where I came from ; but my head aches so, and 
my thoughts are so confused I can hardly re- 
member anything clearly. I came to see Mr. 
Ruthven ; but this gentleman is not the one, and 
yet,”—and she rubbed her forehead, and seemed 
rather to speak to herself than those about her, 
“ that face in the parlor was the very same— Is 
there more mystery ?” She bowed her head, and 
tears streamed down her cheeks. By-and-by she 
looked up. “I have no friend no earth to care 
for me—I must die if you tarn me out! O,” 
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falling on her knees and clasping her hand, “ be 
merciful, and shelter me for this night at least! 
I spent the last one in the street, crouching in a 
dark area. O, it was dreadful, the cold, the 
darkness, the fear—I almost died—I cannot live 
through another! You wont bid me go?” 
“No, no,” said Dr. Greyson, kindly, lifting 
her to the lounge. “ You shall have shelter and 
food, and whatever else you need, only you must 
keep quiet. There, not a word of thanks, not 
one. To-morrow we will hear what you have 
to say. You must to bed now. Come, Mrs. 
Mann, lead the way to your own cosy room.” 
And half leading, half carrying the young girl, 
he followed the kind housekeeper. ‘“ There,” 
placing her in a large easy chair, “I leave her 
to your care to-night. You may give her a cup 
of weak tea, mind you, weak, and a thin slice of 
toast, and to-morrow morning she may have one 
of your nice oyster stews, or a bit of broiled 
chicken, or most anything she thinks will relish, 
only not too much, and I’ll come in bright and 
early and see her again. ‘Well, Harrie,” as he 
re-entered the young man’s apartment, “ what 
is this mystery? Who is she?” 

“T haven’t the least idea, doctor. I only 
know she sent up her name as Miss Allynn, and 
I think she mistook me for my uncle; at least I 
cannot otherwise account for her singular words, 
and extreme agitation when she came to see 
me,” 

“ Well, I don’t know as we’ve done just right 
in keeping her over night, it may cause a bit of 
scandal; but I don’t care if it does,” stamping 
his foot vehemently, “I believe she’s worthy of 
all we’ve done for her. I ama good deal skilled 
in reading human faces, and if hers is not that 
of one pure as an angel, then I have not seen it 
fairly. Lonly wish your uncle was at home. 
The world is so used to his queer acts of charity 
that it would not be surprised at anything he 
should do. But never mind, I’ll risk the conse- 
quences of this night’s deed, be they what they 
may. And now let me feel your pulse. Pshaw, 
man, why it’s up to fever, nearly. Come, you 
must to bed right off, or I’ll have you on my 
hands again. Not a word, I rule to-night.” 
And he followed the young man to his chamber. 
“There,” when he had seen him safe under 
blankets, and administered a soothing draught, 
“keep quiet and get asleep as quick as you can, 
and mind you, Harrie, keep out of the house- 
keeper's room while that pretty bird is caged 
there. Tut, man,” as he saw the indignant flash 
of his blue eyes, “don’t be angry. I mean 
well; she is delicately situated at present—a 


_ pensioner on young man’s bounty—and a little 
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thing would scareher off. Good-night! Dream 
of her as you please, but don’t lose your heart to 
her quite till your good uncle has returned and 
ascertained her former whereabouts.” 

The young man did dream of her. Her fair 
face and sweet voice blended with every vision 
of the night, and he could hardly wait for morn- 
ing to come, so anxious was he to know more of 
her. His first words to the housekeeper, when 
they met at breakfast, were of the young 


stranger. 

“T have sent in for the doctor, Master Harrie, 
she is in a high fever and delirious too. Poor 
young thing! My heart warmed to her the 
moment I set eyes on her white face, and some- 
how I’ve learned to love her already. But, 
hark, that’s the doctor’s ring—I should know it 
out of a thousand—I’ll leave William to wait on 
you, and go with him to see her.” 

Doctor Greyson shook his head as he gazed 
on her. 

“Tt’s asad case. She’s a very sick child; 
but she’s going to be worse before she’s better. 
What say you, Mrs. Mann, shall we have her 
carried off to the hospital this morning? She'll 
be too sick to move in a few hours.” 

“ The hospital, doctor! And do you think I 
would let anybody be carried from this house to 
a hospital while I had strength to nurse them ? 
No, indeed! And if I were willing, do you 
think Uncle Karl wouldn’t have a word to say, 
when he comes back? Why, doctor, I wouldn’t 
dare look him in the face, I have never for- 
gotten how near our old cook was losing her 
place once, because she fretted about having to 
tend our little black boy. No, no. She must 
stay here. Do yon tell me what to do and I’ll 
nurse her as tenderly as though she were my own 
daughter.” 

And, indeed, the two seemed to strive with 
each other in ministering to the young girl. 
Night and day they cared for her, leaving noth- 
ing undone which their years of skill and expe- 
rience could suggest. Yet she grew worse and 
worse, the fever seeming to turn every drop of 
blood to a red-hot coal, and the delirium her 
brain to madness. She talked incessantly, and 
her low-spoken words brought many a tear to 
her watchful listeners. Now she seemed moan- 
ing over the grave of a baby brother, then bid- 
ding adieu to a dying mother; now pleading 
with some stern man for a little work, and then 
with an angry servant for a bit of bread. Little 
by little they gathered up the fragments of her 
story, and wove them into a continuous tale, and 
then they thanked God she had come to them, 
for they knew her to be, though a child of pov- 
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erty, an angel of purity. A packet of pawn- 
broker’s duplicates, which Mrs. Mann found in 
the pocket of her dress, confirmed her touching 
story. The doctor hastened to redeem them, 
and by their dates, and the nature of the articles 
pledged, you could trace the gradual decline from 
comfort to pressing necessity. From the black 
silk dress, so carefully preserved, to the warm 
merino cloak, and the well-worn prayer-book and 
Bible, the sad chain was complete. 

On the third day of her illness, a plain, but 
heavy gold ring slipped from one of her wasted 
fingers. "Mrs. Mann picked it up carefully. On 
the inside, were traced the letters “ K. R. to E. 
8.” She put it quietly away, but noticed after- 
ward that the sick girl felt often of the finger 
that had worn the ring, as though she missed 
something, and once she murmured : 

“T would not lose it for the world ; he gave it 
to her—I know he did.” 

Mrs. Mann also found about her neck a very 
delicate gold chain of most exquisite workman- 
ship, and suspended to it a locket on which were 
traced the same initials as on the ring. Some 
persons would not have hesitated to open it at 
once; but she only laid it carefully away, and 
whatever thoughts might have passed through 
her mind, she forbore to utter them. 

On the ninth day the elder Mr. Ruthven re- 
turned, and was immediately made acquainted 
by his nephew with what had transpired in his 
absence. 

“ Have we done right, uncle?” ~ 

“Of course you have, Harrie. If our guest 
be the friendless, innocent girl you all seem to 
imagine her, it would have been a deed of more 
than heathen barbarity to have turned her into 
the street. If, on the other hand, she be one 
whose frailty has brought her to this distress, all 
the more need of our Christian charity. Yet I 
trust, for her sake, as well as your own, Harrie, 
you have left her entirely in the charge of Mrs. 
Mann and the doctor.” 

“T have not seen her, uncle, since the night 
she came.” 

“Good boy,” said Mr. Ruthven, patting his 
head kindly, “good boy—one out of a thousand 
to be trusted. My age warrants me in going to 
her at once, and to tell the truth, I feel curious 
to see one who seems to have bewitched you all.” 
And bidding Mrs. Mann lead the way, he fol- 
lowed her on tip-toe. 

Tt was fortunate for the young girl’s life, that 
years of habitual self-control enabled him to re- 
press the exclamation that rushed to his lips, as 
he glanced at the pale face. As it was, he 
clenched his hands together and drove them pas- 


sionately against his heart, and hastened from 
the room. Reaching his own, he hurried in, and 
locking the door, remained shut up for hours. 

Toward nightfall he went again on tiptoe to 
the sick room, and waving Mrs. Mann away, he 

.stood for many minutes beside the bed. Then 
pressing the lightest of kisses on the white brow, 
he knelt down beside her in silent prayer. On 
going out, he said to the housekeeper : 

“Did you tell me to-night was the crisis, and 
that both you and the doctor, and an experienced 
nurse would watch ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and if she lives till morning, she 
may recover, he says.” 

“Tell him to spare nothing that money can 
buy. Ifeshe lives, I will reward him as never 
yet physician was paid. I too will watch.” 

Mrs. Mann bowed, and put her hand in her 
pocket to take out the little box in which she 
had secured the ring and locket ; but a glance at 
his agitated face restrained her, and murmuring 
to herself, “ He has seen enough for to-day,” she 
returned to her anxious vigils. 

“ Harrie,” said Mr. Ruthven, as he sat down 
beside his nephew, “ I should never, never have 
forgiven you had you driven that young stranger 
from our door. She is the daughter of Edith 
Selwyn.” 

“ Uncle, are you sure ¢” 

“T cannot be mistaken. Two faces could not 
be so much alike, were they not those of mother 
and child. Just as she looks now, save that she 
is too thin, just so looked my Edith, when her 
father spoke those cruel words that severed us 
forever. But I cannot talk of it to-night. God 
grant she may live through this fearful illness. 
She shall be to me dearer than was ever daughter 
or wife to other man. O, what might not life 
have been to me, but for the gold that stood be- 
tween me and my idol!” 

“ And now, Edith, darling, téll us all you can 
remember of your past life; nay, not all, but of 
that which led you to guess your poor mother 
had a secret in her heart.” 

The young stranger, still pale and weak, but 
beautiful as a white rosebud, was cosily ensconced 
in the self-same easy chair in which Karl Ruth- 
ven had reposed the evening when she came in 
so tired, and cold, and hungry. Tears trembled 
in her dark eyes as she looked up from the ring 
which she was toying with, and her lips quivered 
as she said : 

“T have been trying all day to get courage to 
tell you of the past—a sad, sad story. My mem- 
ory goes back to a very early period in my life, 
and yet even then, child as I was, I used to pity 
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my poor mother. She went about with such a 
pale face, and had such a frightened look in her 
large, mournful eyes. I loved her with a depth 
and strength which is seldom seen in one so 

ung, and for years her whole heart’s affection 


seemed centred upon me. As I grew older, I | 


became aware that my father was her aversion. 
She never smiled when he was by, she never 
spoke to him except in answer to some question 
he had uttered, and she always gave a sigh of 
relief when the front door closed upon him. 
Yet she was as dutiful a wife as ever a man had. 
She presided with grace and dignity over his 
spacious mansion, and so trained every servant, 
that all things, even the most trivial, were in 
perfect order. But with all the wealgh which 
surrounded her, she always went about in the 
simplest costume. Two colors only, black and 
white, did she ever wear. In winter, a plain silk, 
in summer a plain mull. He brought her case 
after case of ornaments, but she never took them 
from her drawer. This ring,” and she took it 
from her finger and laid it in Mr. Ruthven’s 
hand, “and this chain and locket,” and she 
lifted the golden links over her head, and placed 
them too in his now white, trembling hand, 
were all the jewelry she ever wore. Once, I re- 
member it well, it was but a few days before my 
little brother’s birth, he taunted her in words I 
cannot speak, with wearing them. 

“‘T told you, Robert Allynn,’ she said, 
solemnly, ‘that my heart couid never go with 
the hand you took. That was given before ever 
I saw or thought of you, and a heart once truly 
given cannot be taken back. When I gave it, 
he put that ring upon my finger, and hung that 
chain about my neck, and I shall wear them till 
T die.’ 

“When my little brother was five weeks old, 
my father came into the chamber where I sat be- 
side my mother, who, bolstered up in an easy 
chair, was holding the babe upon her knees. He 
took it from her, and with proud looks walked to 
and fro. It was what he had been yearning for, 
through all those seventeen years’ married life— 
an heir to inherit his lad and gold. He had 
never loved me, and I have heard my old nurse 
say I was six months old before he would look 
at me. 

“*My little Robert Augustus,’ said he, as he 
gently placed it inmy mother’s arms. 

“ She looked him in the face, and said, with a 
firmness that surprised me, for she had seemed 
80 weak before : 

“* You may call it so, but to me he is little 
Karl—Karl Ruthven.’ 

“‘ My father swore an oath too terrible to be 
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repeated. My mother only pressed the babe 
closer and closer to her heart, saying in her 
sweetest tones : 

«My little Karl ; my baby Karl!” 

“And she always called him so, though my 
father had him christened Robert Augustus. He 
lived only a year, and his death seemed to break 
the hearts of both my parents. My father did 
not leave the house for three months, and then 
he was so changed that his nearest friends hardly 
recognized him. He had previously been known 
as one of the most careful of business men, but 
now he plunged into the most reckless -specula- 
tions, and his shattered mind, unable to furesee, 
and thus ward off the dangers which in conse- 
quence attended his commercial credit, the re- 
sult was a total loss of all his immense pos- 
sessions. He survived it but afew days. A 
brain fever set in at once, and soon carried him 
to the grave. 

“My mother had been in a gentle lunacy ever 
since the death of the baby, doing nothing all 
day long but fold and unfold his little clothes, 
singing all the time the lullabies with which she 
was wont to cradle him to sleep. But my fath- 
er’s illness seemed to turn her thoughts at once, 
and no husband had ever a more faithful nurse 
than was she during that fearful time. I dreaded 
the re-action after the funeral, but she still main- 
tained the same firmness and fortitude, giving up 
everything to the clamorous créditors. It was a 
weary work, settling with them all, and before 
the last was paid, not only our furniture, but the 
most of our clothing was sacrificed. When all 
was over, and we had takenrefuge in the humble 
home of my old nurse, my mother packed a 
small trunk, with barely a change of garments 
for us, and disposing of the rest, pawning some 
and selling others, came to this city with me. 
When I asked her why she left our old home 
and friends to go amongst strangers with our 
poverty, she said, briefly : 

“* You shall know all, Edith, before long. I 

go to seek one, who if yet living, will be more 
than father and mother to you. Ask me no 
more.’ 
“ Bat she had over-estimated her strength. She 
was taken ill while yet a day's journey from 
here; but she refused to give up till she had 
reached a hotel in this city. She tried many 
times on the first hour of our arrival to write a 
note, but she was too feeble, and saying : 

“ «Tt will do as well in the morning, I shall be 
rested then,’ she yielded to my persuasions, and 
lay down—lay down never to rise again. 

“TI called in the best physician that I could 
hear of, and employed an experienced nurse, but 
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she lived only a fortnight, and much of the time 
was too low to even whisper. There seemed 
something on her mind that she was struggling 
to tell me, but the words would only quiver on 
her lips, and die away in her throat. Once she 
had strength to point to the ring on her finger, 
and the chain about her neck, and murmur: 

“*Keep them always. Die, but don’t part 
with them,’ 

“In her dying moments she knew me, and 
once called me her darling. Another name she 
seemed trying to speak—I put my ear to her lips 
—she breathed these words, ‘Karl Ruthven,’ 
and passed away.” The young stranger covered 
her face with her hands, and silent tears trickled 
through her wasted fingers. 

“Do not tell us more to-night,” said the 
younger Karl, gently. “You are trying your 
strength too much.” 

“ Let me finish now,” she replied, after a few 
moments, “for I cannot bear to think of that 
which followed after. My mother’s illness and 
funeral expenses drained my last penny. The 
sale of a few ornaments which I still retained as 
birthday gifts from her, secured me humble 
lodgings in the house of a sister of one of the 
female servants who had waited onus. But 
sickness soon used up the trifling sum, and 
though I sought work eagerly, the times were 
too hard in this great city for a stranger like me 
to secure any but the coarsest kind of sewing, 
and my meagre pay barely paid the rent of my 
bedroom, and supplied me with firewood. Then 
I began to pawn my clothes—but I had only a 
few to spare—the black silk dress I had worn at 
my mother’s funeral went first, then my travelling 
cloak, then my Bible and prayer-book, and then, 
ashamed to accept the hospitality of those poor 
as myself, I went out to beg of other and richer 
ones. But O, it was so hard to ask of the 
passers-by! I tried it once, and the jeers and 
taunts of the old man whom I first addressed, 
and the young girl to whom I spoke last, linger 
yet in my ears.. I wenttwo days without food, 
then Providence led me here. Your name upon 
the doorplate seemed a revelation to me, and 
when I stood in the parlor, and saw your portrait 
over the mantel, I felt that I was saved.” 

“Yes, darling,” said the old man, tenderly, 
“and now listen to me. You have doubtless 
seen the letters in the inside of this ring, ‘ K. R. 
to E. 8.’ They were inscribed there at my re- 
quest, and the ring was placed by my hand on 
your mother’s finger in the hour of our be- 
trothal. You have seen, too, the face pictured 
in this locket, and the braid of hair just opposite 
—a tress of purple blackness crossed by one of 


auburn—the chain and locket was my gift to her 
on my retarn from a brief journey. I was her 
father’s clerk, and receiving a good salary, and 
being conscious of talents that would ultimately 
bring me wealth, I felt myself at liberty to love 
my master’s daughter. Her mother encouraged 
my addresses and sanctioned my suit. But her 
father had in his heart portioned her to one who 
was already more than his equal in wealth and ” 
—his voice faltered—‘“ he broke up the match, 
for neither Edith nor I would wed with a curse 
upon us. She resisted for three years her fath- 
er’s importunities to marry my rival, and ac- 
ceded only when he had forged a story which led 
her to believe that a felon’s cell would be his 
doom if she resisted longer. Her after story you 
know better than I. As for myself, though 
tempted strongly at first to throw away my life, 
as a useless gift, I became in time, if not recon- 
ciled, inured to my loneliness. I went into busi- 
ness, and the wealth that I craved no longer 
flowed in upon me from every quarter. I be- 
came rich while yet in the meridian of life. I 
made me a home here, amongst neighbors old- 
fashioned as myself, and when my brother’s 
widow died, I adopted her boy into my heart, 
and made him my heir. We have travelled far 
and wide since then, and finally come back to the 
old homestead, I to spend my days in those 
deeds of charity for which I believe my money 
was given to me, and Karl to hunt him up a 
wife and settle down for life.” 

He paused awhile, then said very gently, 
“God has been very good to me, and for no 
providence do I thank him more than that which 
led the daughter of the only woman I ever loved, 
to my home and heart. Edith, darling, look up 
and tell me you will stay—be my own child.” 

She did not speak, but she rose up in her 
weakness, and encircled his neck with her arms, 
and laid her cheek reverently against his own. 
He folded her to his bosom, and the rite of adop- 
tion was confismed with tears and kisses. 

“TI suspect,” said Doctor Greyson cheerily, 
one evening when nearly a year had passed, 
“T suspect that in spite of your long bachelor~ 
ship, I shall yet dance at your wedding, Uncle 
Karl. Am I not right?” 

“ We pluck not cherries in autumn time,” said 
the old man, quietly. “ Yet if so inclined, you 
may dance at a wedding ere many nights, and in 
this old house too. It is not fitting that he who 
loved the mother should wed the child. Iam_ 
content with what God has given me, a son in 
my brother’s boy, and a daughter in my Edith’s 
darling. Hark!” as the refrain of a sweet 
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hymn drifted down the stairway, “just so she 
used to sing. When I sit alone and hear that 
music now, I fall into a dream which carries me 
far back in life, and makes me young again. 
When I awaken, it is not to murmur, but to give 
my Father thanks, that though my youth was 
desolate, my old age is full of joy.” 

“Then Karl the younger marries Edith *” 

“ Yes, and it suits me well, for I can live with 
both at the same time.” 

“ And the wedding—” 

“Comes off a fortnight from to-night, on the 
anniversary of the evening she came to us.” 

‘I well remember it, and that old doorplate 
will be an heirloom in the family hereafter.” 


Are they not a well-matched couple ?” 


“ For he was bravest of the brave, 
She, fairest of the fair.” 


_ The doctor’s song brought blushes to the 
cheeks of Edith, but he was a privileged person 
in that house, for they all felt that but for his 
tender care, their darling had not lived. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS IN FRANCE. 


The production of rose-bushes is in France a 
positive trade. Their exportation, which com- 
menced in 1770, has gone on increasing ever 
since. The environs of Paris alone produce a 
million of francs’ worth. Four million of francs 
of flowers of all sorts are sold every year at the 
various flower-markets, independently of those 
taken by the government for its official festivities. 
Paris pays two million a year for its strawberries ; 
and 1250 acres of the surrounding country are 


devoted to their culture. Eperney, near St. 
Denis, is now sending every day to England five 
hundred francs’ worth of asparagus. Harfleur, 


on the coast, furnished a million ot francs’ worth 
last season, to the city of London 
Horticulture is becoming such an im- 
rtant branch of national industry, that the two 
arisian societies—La Nationale and La Centrale 
—exert themselves zealously to a the garden- 
er’s art to still greater perfection.—Floral Maga- 
zine. 


THE WOMEN OF A NATION. 
I do not hesitate to say that the women give to 
nation a moral tempera’ 


ment which shows 

in its politics. A hundred times I have seen 
weak men show real public virtue, because they 
had by their sides women who supported them, 
not by advice as to particulars, but by fortifying 
their feelings of duty, and by directing their am- 
bition. More frequently, I must confess, I have 
observed the domestic influence gradually trans- 
forming a man naturally generous, noble and un- 
selfish, into a cowardly, common-place, place- 
hunting self-seeker, thinking of public business 
only as a means of making himself comfortable— 
and this simply by contact with a well-conducted 
woman, a faithful wife, an excellent mother, but 
from whose mind the ~~ notion of public duty 
was entirely absent.—De Tocqueville. 


“ Ay, doctor. But whist, here come the twain. 
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THE PARISIAN WOREMAN. 

We generally think of the workmen of Paris 
as an organized mob, with little intelligence or 
nobility of character, but always ready for rioting 
and plunder. Like popular notions generally, 
it has a basis of truth, mingled with great injus- 
tice, as may be seen from the fullowing descrip- 
tion by Professor St. Hilaire, who knows them 
well : 
“T hasten to say of the workman of Paris all 
the evil that I know of him. He has fine and 
noble characteristics ; so that, even when blaming 
him, one cannot help loving him. I learned to 
know him well during the trying time of the 
cholera in 1849. I visited at that period the fau- 
bourg St. Marceau, that terrible Twelfth Ward, 
so notorious in the time of the emeute. The 
scourge raged in those low, unhealthy streets, in- 
habited chiefly by rag-gatherers, the fathers of all 
the trades in Paris. It was after the days of 
June. Thus, thanks to the fear which they in- 
spired, they had been left almost without aid. 

here was only one doctor for the whole quarter, 
a man fortunately of heart. There was neither 
money, nor linen nor mattress. Every effort of 
public or private charity had been expended upon 
other districts. But, abandoned by the whole 
world, these workmen had not abandoned each oth- 
er; they tended one another, succored one anoth- 
er, and waited, with a sombre resignation which 
struck me much, their turn to lay themselves 
down to die. I saw a woman who had just been 
in childbirth at the side of a dead body. There 
were no priests, no doctors—only a few sheets 
lent by Sisters of Charity. A coffin stood before 
each .door—a dead body lay. upon each pallet; 
for time and means of carriage failed to take them 
away quickly enough—and all this in the midst 
of accumulated hateful smells, of corruption, of 
tatters, in fact, which no one could ever imagine 
unless they had seen them with their eyes. 

It was there that I studied for the first time 
the Parisian workman on the field of battle and 
of suffering. It was there that I saw him wrestle, 
body to body, with mi untold, without aid 
from on High, without help from the world ; and 
he was not conquered. He is a born soldier; he 
loves the struggle ; it is his strength, and it is al- 
80 his weakness. This is true of the peasant, as 
of the workman; it is one of the few points at 
which they approach each other. Every man of 
the common people has courage in France. It is 
nota virtue ; itis an instinct. To fightis a neces- 
ay as much as elsewhere to eat and to drink. 

hen they cannot fight fora good cause, they 
will fight for a bad one; it matters but little, pro- 
vided that they fight. I do not flatter the French 
workman, you see; and yet I ask all those who 
have known him whether it is possible to know 
him without loving him. In habitual inter- 
course of life, this lover of fight is the most pleas- 
ant of men, most easy to manage; never 
quarrelsome, never insolent, and always ready 
with his joke, even when in the midst of the 
struggle. And finally, by the side of so many 
faults, he has a noble gift the gift of sympathy, 
which makes us pardon France for so many ir- 
regularities. 


This is a shameful thing for » man to lie. 
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THE SODGER’S PLEADING. 


BY FUZ. 


* Say, Jennie, lassie, do ye mind 
The Lallard lad ye gie 
The promise o’ your heart amang 
The bonnie saughs o’ Cree? 


“ How, when the pibroch simmoned Scots 
To gae ayont the sea, 
I was a chafiie lad, and you 
A sonsie lass sae wee? 


“ How, in my suit of tartan plaid, 
My claymore by my side, 
Ye promised me when I came hame, 
To be the sodger's bride? 


“ Weel, Jennie, see the lad’s cam back, 
Alake! wi’ monie a scar; 
He's tried the sodger’s comfort sair, 
And seen the murderer, War! 


“ And gin ye mind your promise, lass, 
Amang the saughe o’ Cree, 
The guidman’s word I hae, and you 
My bonie bride shall be. 


“Nae gowd na siller hae I, lass, 
Na single foot o’ lan’; 
This hae I still—it’s a’ my aught: 
The honestie o’ man.” 


And Jennie blushed as lassie should, 
And hung her bomie head; 

I winna, downa tell you a’ 
The laigh words Jennie said. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ADVERTISEMENT, 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


Tue nature of my profession brings me in 
contact with every description of person. I have 
formed through its agency many pleasant ac- 
quaintanceships, to which my memory often re- 
verts with pleasure. Some years ago I became 
acquainted with a Mr. Norval, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who resided in West Fourteenth Street. 
He was a widower, and the only persons living 
with him were two in number, a niece and an 
only son. 

Mary Norval, his niece, was a beautiful girl, 
about twenty years of age when I first became 
acquainted with her. She was tall and graceful- 
ly formed. Her hair was a dark brown, and her 
eyes a heavenly blue, shrouded with long eye- 
lashes which gave a dreamy expression to her 


lovely, oval face. Her complexion was white as 
the driven snow, and her form was gracefully 
rounded. Her neck and shoulders might have 
served for a model for a sculptor, they were so 
exquisitely chiselled. When she moved it was 
with that undulating grace so charming in the 
other sex. 

Such was Mary Norval when I first knew her. 
Had I not been married and possessed of the 
best wife in the world, she would have been just 
the woman I would have chosen for a wife, for 
her natural disposition, the cultivation of her 
mind, and the amiability of her character fully 
equalled her physical beauty. She had so won 
upon her uncle’s heart that he loved her better 
than he did his own son. This, however, might 
be accounted for, from the fact that Charles 
Norval was a most dissipated young man. He 
had long ago exhausted his father’s affection for 
him by a dissolute life, and was only permitted 
by sufferance to be an inmate of his house. 

One day Mr. George Norval invited me to dine 
with him. I accepted the invitation, and we 
passed a very agreeable hour together at the so- 
cial meal. After dinner, being something of an 
invalid, my host excused himself for half an 
hour while he went to lie down. I amused my- 
self in the meantime examining some illustrated 
works placed on the drawing-room table. The 
apartment in which I was seated was only separ- 
ated from an adjoining one by folding doors. I 
should have stated that Miss Norval had also ex- 
cused herself, under the plea of having some let- 
ters to write. Left alone to my reflections I fell 
into a reverie, which I suppose ended in a doze, 
for I was suddenly awakened to consciousness 
by the sound of voices in the adjoining apart- 
ment. The evening was somewhat advanced, 
consequently the noises in the street had almost 
entirely ceased. Owing to this fact I heard dis- 
tinetly every word that was said. It was Mr. 
Norval’s son Charles’s voice that had awakened 
me, 

“Mary, listen to me,” he exclaimed, with a 
peculiar thick utterance which showed that he 
had been drinking ; “ you know I love you. Yes, 
dear girl, I adore the very ground you walk on. 
Your beauty is so transcendent that you appear 
more like a fairy creature of the brain than a 
human being.” 

“ Have done with your senseless compliments, 
Charles,” returned Mary. ‘“ Why do you perse- 
cute me so? I have already made known my 
decision to you. - It is irrevocable.” 

“Dear girl, do not say that. O, if you did 
but know how deeply your image is engraven on 
my heart! My every thought is for you; every 
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pulse of my heart beats for you—angel—smile 
on me!” 
“Charles, you are- intoxicated. How dare 
you address yourself to me in this manner ?” 
“ Dearest cousin, I adore you, and by Heaven, 
you shall be mine !” 
“T pity your condition, and I beg, sir, you 
will leave my presence.” 
“Never, my charming cousin, until you say 
that you love me. I would sell my soul for one 
kiss from those ruby lips. I could sit all day 
and gaze wonderingly into those glorious orbs. 
Dearest—darling—lovely Mary, be mine—be 
mine !” 
It was evident the young man was working 
himself into a passionate frenzy. 
“ Mr. Norval, unless you leave the room I will 
call for assistance.” 
“No, you shall not. It is trae you have sup- 
planted me in my father’s love. It is true he 
has left you the bulk of his fortune, while he has 
only bestowed a miserable pittance on me. Not 
content with having effected all this, you despise 
my love—but by the great heavens abcve us you 
shall be mine.” 
I could hear the rustling of a silk dress, by 
which I knew that Mary had risen from her 
chair, doubtless to ring the bell. 
“Mary, you shall not escape me thus,” con- 
tinued the young man. “TI repeat it, you shall 
be mine. Dearest girl, come to my heart—let 
me fold you to my breast.” 
A half-suppressed scream now reached my 
ears, and I heard the infatuated young man rush 
towards her. I thought it was high time to in- 
terfere. I ran to the folding doors, threw them 
wide open, and just saw the inebriate seize the 
shrinking girl in his grasp. When he saw me, 
he loosened his hold, a demoniacal expression 
lighted up his features, and he hurried from the 
room, shaking his fist in my face as he made his 
exit. I caught the fainting girl in my arms and 
conveyed her to a sofa. A few simple restora- 
tives restored her to consciousness, but it was 
some time before I could make her believe that 
the danger was past. 
I thought it my duty to acquaint Mr. Norval 
with the whole transaction, that proper means 
might be adopted to prevent a recurrence of this 
persecution. Charles Norval was forbidden the 
house. About a month after this occurrence, 
business took me to a southern city, where I was 
detained a week. The very night I returned to 
New York, I received a visit from Mr. M—, 
the famous attorney. 

“Brampton,” said he, when he entered the 
room, ‘I have been here to see you a dozen 
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times to-day. Thank God, you have come home 
at last!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mr. M——?” 

“Tam in great trouble, and I want you to 
help me out. You knew Mr. Norval, I believe ?” 

“ Certainly, I know him well—he is a particu- 
lar friend of mine, but why do you use the past 
tense ?” 

“ Are you not aware that he is dead ?” 

“ Dead! is it possible ?” 

“* Yes, he died yesterday.” 

“Ts there any suspicion connected with his 
death ?” 

“None at all, he has been ailing for some time. 
He died of disease of the heart. A postmortem 
examination has settled that question satisfacto- 
rily. You are aware, perhaps, that I was his 
lawyer ; and you also know the terms on which 
he lived with his son. About three months ago 
Mr. Norval sent for me to make his will. As I 
have before said, he had been in failing health for 
some time past, and did not know how soon he 
might be called away from this earthly scene. 
I drew up his will as he requested ; by its pro- 
visions Mary was made an heiress, a small pen- 
sion payable at certain intervals being only left 
to his son. This will was properly signed and 
attested.” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said I, 
“but was Mr. Charles Norval cognizant of the 
provisions of his father’s will ?” 

“Not that I am aware of, but now you come 
to mention it, I distinctly remember at the time 
of witnessing it, a sudden rustling was heard at 
one end of the apartment, and a door opening 
into an adjoining room was heard to close, but 
no notice was taken of the circumstance at the 
time.” 

“Exactly, that must have been the young 
man who was listening, for I have reason to 
know that he was aware of the contents of his 
father’s will.” 

And I then related the conversation I had 
overheard between Mary and Charles Norval. 

“ This may be very important,” said M——, 
as soon as I had concluded; “ but let me con- 
clude what I have to say. The will Ihad drawn 
up was confided to my care. I placed it in an 
envelope and locked it up in my private desk. 
The moment I heard of his death, I opened my 
desk and took out the envelope in which I had 
placed the will. Judge of my surprise and hor- 
ror when I found it contained only a blank sheet 
of paper 1” 

“ A blank sheet of paper! The will had been 
abstracted, then ?” 

“Exactly. When I made the discovery I 
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was completely thunderstruck. I could neither 
speak nor act. I sank down into a seat utterly 
prostrated both in body and mind. After a little 
time I somewhat recovered my faculties, and 
then began to turn over in my own mind the 
best course for me to pursue under the circum- 
stances. Fortunately I was alone.” 

“Do you suspect no one?” 

“I don’t know whom to suspect. But from 
the conversation you have related to me, it is 
very probable that Charles Norval has something 
to do with it. But still it is utterly impossible 
that he could have obtained access to my private 
office and desk.” 

“ How many clerks have you?” I asked. 

“T have three clerks, and they all enjoy my 
most implicit confidence. In the first place none 
of them Knew the will was there. They have 
been with me many years, and I cannot enter- 
tain the slightest suspicion against them. Long 
intercourse with the world has taught me, how- 
ever, to be cautious, and I determined to keep 
my own counsel, so I have not mentioned the 
fact to them at all. I closed and locked my desk 
again, and went about my business as usual.” 

“You did quite right. Did the desk show 
any evidence of having been looked into ?” 

“Not the least in the world. Whoever enter- 
ed it must have possessed a duplicate key.” 

“And you have discovered no reason to sus- 
pect your clerks since ?” 

“ No—when they entered I watched them nar- 
rowly, but could not detect any evidence of guilt 
in their manner. I then determined that I would 
apply to you, Brampton. I assure you I have 
eaten nothing since the fatal discovery. The 
thought that Mary Norval will be reduced to 
penury is horrible to me.” 

“Leave the matter in my hands, I will do 
what I can. If the will is not already destroyed, 
I trust I shall be able to restore it to you.” 

M—— took his leave. I then threw myself 
back in my easy chair and tortured my mind for 
some means to discover the missing will. I 
formed half a dozen different plans, but was at a 
loss to know which to adopt, for the case was in- 
volved in much difficulty. While I was thus 
engaged, my eye fell upon a copy of the New 
York Herald which lay on my desk. I mechan- 
ically took it up, without, however, intending to 
read it. My eyes rested on a column of adver- 
tisements, Suddenly they were arrested by the 
following, under the head of “ Personal :” 

“A strong will can overcome every obstacle. 
Eight o'clock to-night. Love and joy await you !” 

I started from my chair like one bereft of his 
senses. A sentiment which I can never explain 
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told me that I had found a clue. The myste- 
rious advertisement seemed to me as plain as 
daylight. “A strong WILL can overcome every 
obstacle,” evidently referred to the missing doc- 
ument. “ Night o’clock to-night,” was the time - 
appointed for a rendezvous. “Love and joy 
await you,” meant that the place of meeting was 
to be Lovejoy’s hotel. 
I was very much pleased with this discovery, 
for, besides my wish to oblige M——, I really 
felt great esteem for Mary Norval, while on the 
other hand I knew her cousin to be a worthless 
young man. I felt perfectly certain that he was 
at the bottom of the conspiracy, and that he had 
in all probability bribed one of M——’s clerks. 
I almost fancied that I had the will again in my 
possession, and pictured to myself M——’s joy 
at recovering it again from my hands. My mind 
was immediately made up what to do. I deter- 
mined that I would visit Lovejoy’s hotel, and be 
present at the interview. 
I sat watching the clock until the hour should 
arrive. How slowly the time passed! At last 
the hour pointed to half-past seven. I rose up, 
put on my overcoat, and departed on my errand. 
It was a bitter cold winter’s night. The snow 
was drifting directly in my face, but still I press- 
ed on. I soon reached the hotel and entered 
one of the private supper rooms. These rooms, 
as every frequenter of Lovejoy’s knows, are di- 
vided only by a thin partition from each other, 
so that a conversation carried on in the adjoining 
apartments can, by attentive listeners, be over- 
heard. I ordered my supper, and while pretend- 
ing to eat it I kept my ears open. Some time 
passed and no sound reached me. At last I 
heard the sound of a door shutting, and one per- 
son entered the room on my right; a few min- 
utes more elapsed, and again the door shut. The 
first person had been joined by another. I crept 
cautiously up to the partition and fixed my ear 
to it. 
“Mr. Norval,” exclaimed a voice which I did 
not recognize, “ I am glad to see you.” 
“ And I assure you, Mr. Mills, I am more 
pleased to see you. I saw your advertisement 
in to-day’s Herald, and am here in consequence.” 
I knew Mr. Mills was M——’s confidential 
clerk. The other speaker was of course Charles 
Norval. 
“ Yes, I worded it as agreed,” continued the 
clerk. ‘I was almost afraid, however, you 
might have forgotten it, and feared it would be 
too obscure. But it was necessary, you know, 
to blind others’ eyes.” 
“O, yes, I understand all about that. When 
did you get hold of the precious document ?” 
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$2 THE MYSTERIOUS 
“Only yesterday. You know he has left the 
will in his private desk, and it was only by 
chance that I obtained the key. The moment I 
did so I seized the document, and put in its place 
a piece of blank paper.” 

“ Do you think he has discovered the loss yet?” 

“O, no, I am certain he has not. I have 
watched him well all day.” 

“ Well, then, now to business,” said young 
Norval. “ How much do you want for the will ¢” 

“Ttis a very valuable paper, Mr. Norval,” 
replied the villanous clerk. “I suppose you 
know its provisions?” ~ 

“O, yes, I overheard M—— read it over after 
he had drawn it up. I know father has left my 
cousin Mary everything, while on me, his law- 
ful heir, he has only settled a miserable pension. 
When that document is burned I will bring her 
haughty spiritdown. She will cringe and fawn 
on me then. But come, what am I to give you 
for it?” - 

“You shall give me your note of hand for 
$5000, payable when you éome into the property.” 

“ Agreed—agreed! Here, I will write it on 
the spot.” 

I could hear them arranging some papers on 
the table. I cautiously left the apartment, and 
crept noiselessly to the door of the room where 
this worthy pair were seated. I applied my eye 
to the key hole and saw that Norval was in the 
act of writing a promissory note. This done, he 
handed it to my clerk, who, after examining it, 
placed it carefully in his pocket-book. He then 
drew out the will and handed it to Norval. The 
latter eagerly perused it, a smile of gratification 
overspreading his features. 


“Now,” said he, “my fair cousin, Mary, you 
are in my power—and, by heavens, I will teach 
you how to love me. So, so, you are a beggar, 
now! and I am the wealthy Mr. Norval. They 
say money can buy anything. I will see if it 
cannot buy your smiles. But I will not marry 
you! that idea has passed. To the fire, then, I 
commit the only thing between me and my right- 
ful property.” 

So saying, he placed his hands on the will in 
order to cast it into the flames, but at that mo- 
ment I burst into the room and pinned the legal 
document to the table with my hand. My mo- 
tion was so rapid that the two conspirators must 
have thought that it was something supernatural. 

“Hold !” I exclaimed ina loud voice ; “ your 
villany is not yet perpetrated.” 

I shall never forget the look of horror revéaled 
on the couritenances of the two villains. I quiet- 
ly folded up the will and transferred it to my 
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and from that day to this I have not seen him. 
I have heard, however, that he is in Australia. 
Young Norval was completely crest-fallen, and 
left my presence without uttering a word. That 
same night I restored the will to Mr. M——’s 
possession, and the delight with which he receiv- 
ed it was beyond all bounds. 

Mary Norval had no difficulty whatever in 
proving her right to the property, in fact there 
was no one to dispute it. It was her desire that 
her cousin should not be prosecuted for the part 
he had taken in the nefarious transaction. She 
increased his allowance to double the amount 
that had been left him by his father. He did not 
live long, however, to enjoy it, for he died of 
delirium tremens a year after his father’s death. 
Mary was soon after married to a wealthy Bos- 
tonian ; I had the pleasure to be at her Wedding. 
She is now the mother of a happy family, and 
beloved by all who know her in her new home. 
M—— was so much delighted with my share in 
the transaction, that he became a staunch friend 
of mine, and materially increased my business 


by recommending me to all in want of the ser- 
vices of a detective officer. 


THE FIRST INFANT SCHOOL. 

Mr. Wilderspin, the originator of infant 
schools, gives an amusing account of his first at- 
tempt at managing a school full of infants. He 
and his wife dreaded the day of opening, and 
they found it truly dreadful. ‘ When the moth- 
ers were gone, it was arduous work to keep the 
little things entertained and beguiled at all. At 
last one child cried aloud; two or three more 

ht up the lamentation, which spread, by in- 
fection, till every infant of the whole crowd was 
roaring as loud as it could roar. After vain at- 
tempts to pacify them, in utter despair about the 
children, and horror at the effect upon the whole 
neighborhood, the worthy couple rushed from 
the school-room into the next chamber, when 
the wife sank in tears upon the bed. Her hus- 
band was no less wretched ; this din of woe was 
maddening ; something must be done—but what ? 
In the freakishness of despair, he seized a pole, 
and put on the top of it a cap of his wife’s which 
was a the wash-tub. He rushed back 
into the school.room, waving his new apparatus 
of instruction—giving, as he found, his first les- 
son on objects. The effect which ensued was 
his lesson. In a minute not a child was crying. 
All eyes were fixed upon the cap ; all tears stood 
still and dried up on all cheeks. The wife now 
joined him ; and they kept the children am 
and the neighbors from storming the doors, ti 
the clock struck twelve. A momentary joy en- 


tered the hearts of the Wilderspins at the sound ; 
but it died away as they sunk down exhausted, 
and asked each other, with faces of dismay, 
whether they were to go > this again in 
the afternoon, and every day.” They soon, how- 


ever, reduced the thing to a system, and their 
task became first endarable, at length 


agree- 


pocket. M——'s clerk rushed from the room, 


able.—Home Journal. 
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THE HAUNTED MAN. 


A FLORAL LESSON, 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


I walked in the garden one summer-time, 
And talked with the blossoms there; 
The roses blushed with a shy, sweet grace, 
And their breath was in all the air. 
The lily flaunted her banner forth, 
So snowy, and soft, and light, 
And said to the pansies in purple and gold, 
“My dears, you should dress in white !’’ 


The columbine lifted its spires and cells, 
The tulips were all a-flame, 

And the delicate bloom of the apple-boughs 
Fitfully went and came. 

And after them came the king-cup, and phlox, 
And asters, and London pride: 

Ye comfort the hearts that had sadly watched 
While the others had faded and died. 


And each had some charmed grace of its own— 
Or leaflet, or soft perfume, 
Or sweetness, or grace, or gorgeousness, 
Or delicate-tinted bloom, 
Save one, an awkward and homely flower, 
In a niche of the rugged wall, 
That had sprung from some chance-sown seed, and 
grown 
Till it overtopped them all. 


Its form was gaunt, and its broad coarse leaves 
Made a scant and uncouth gown; 

And its face, that was set in pale gold hair, 
Was tanned toa dusky brown. 

Yet, patient and steadfast, it worshipped alone 
All day by the tangled hedge, 


And looked in the eye of the sun, till it stole 
Its beautiful golden edge! 


O emblem of faith! with a steadfast eye, 
That never falters or errs, 

Would we follow our Sun as unblenchingly 
As the sun-flower followeth hers; 

And e’en as she prisoneth in her face 
The glow of the golden hours, 

O, so may the sun, and the dew of heaven, 
Transfigure and brighten ours! 


THE HAUNTED MAN. 
A SINGULAR STORY. 


BY A. 0. B. 


In the spring of 1842, I chanced to be in Mes- 
sina, a seaport of Sicily ; and while there I was 
invited to visit the extensive vintage of D—i & 
M—zo. Their location was in a pleasant valley 


some three miles back from the city, and beneath 
a portion of their grounds was extended a large 
wine vault, embracing an area of nearly two 
acres. After accompanying M—zso, the junior 
partner, through the long vine-arbors and orange 
groves, we descended to the vault, and after pass- 
ing nearly half the length of one of the pipe tiers, 
we came to a desk where a man was writing. 

“ There is one of your own countrymen,” said 
M—zo, “and he will accompany you through 
the vaults.” 

My conductor called to the man, who, quickly 
dropping his pen, stepped down from the stool 
and came forward. He was employed as clerk 
in the exporting department, for the purpose of 
filling up bills, invoices, ete., for the American 
and English merchants. 

“ You will find him a strange sort of a man,” 
whispered M—zo, “but he is, notwithstanding, 
a good fellow.” 

H-——, for so my companion had called him, 
was a tall, well-made man, apparently on the 
better side of forty, and he had a pleasing, intel- 
ligent look. His hair, which was quite luxuri- 
ous, was almost white, and about his countenance 
there were evident marks of suffering. His eyes, 
when he first gazed on me—which was with a 
fartive, trembling glance—had an inexpressible 
look of wildness in them, and a cold, fearful 
shudder seemed to run through his frame. Grad- 


ually he grew more composed, and as he showed 
me around among the pipe-flanked avenues, cast- 
ing his huge lantern here and there to show me 
the ages of the various wines, he began to talk 
with considerable freedom, though he yet betray- 
ed a strangeness of manner, a sort of flaring of 
voice and gesture, that could not fail of exciting 
my curiosity. A casual observer, who might 
have judged only from his appearance, would 
have thought him slightly insane; and even I 
felt a conviction that his mind was not exactly 
comme il faut, or at any rate, not comme je fus. 

“Do you reside in New York?” he asked, as 
we stopped for a moment at the extremity of the 
vault. 

I told him that I did not belong there, though 
I had spent part of the winter and the spring of 
1841 and ’42, in that city. 

“T have a wife in that State somewhere, and 
perhaps a child, but I have not heard from them 
for a long time.” 

I noticed that he wiped his eyes with the sleeve 
of his linen jacket as he spoke, and he turned 
away, as though to hide an emotion that might 
be thought unmanly. 

“ Does she not write to you?” I asked. 

“ She knows not where I am.” 
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“Do you not write 
“ Me?” he uttered, with a sudden start, a cold 
tremor shaking his frame the while, “ Ah, sir, I 
dare not trust my superscription, nor my auto- 
graph, in—” 

He hesitated—looked at me wildly for an in- 
stant, and then starting on, he began to enlarge 
on the different ages, qualities and vintages of 
the wine. Twice I tried to bring him back to 
the subject he had so abruptly left, but it was of 
no avail. At length we came around to the steps 
that led up to the surface of terra firma. The 
sun had already set, and the stars were beginning 
to sparkle in the blue arch above us. H—— re- 
marked that he had no idea it was so late, and 
added, with the happiest smile I had yet seen 
him express, that he supposed it was because he 
had had such pleasant company, at the same time 
assuring me that I was the only American with 
whom he had held a social converse for over a 
year. As he was about to close the vault for 
the night, I proposed he should accompany me 
to my cafe, take supper with me, and then walk 
with me about the city. It was some time be- 
fore he would consent to this arrangement; and 
while he was considering upon it, I could see 
that there was an internal struggle of no small 
moment. He appeared to me not unlike a man 
who is debating whether he shall attack a den of 
angry rattlesnakes. After a while, however, he 
consented to go, though there was a marked re- 
luctance in his manner. He extinguished the 
light in his lantern, gazed up and down the long 
avenues to see that no spark of fire had acciden- 
tally been dropped, and then he followed me up 
the broad stone steps, and having secured the 
doors, he signified that he was at my service. 
The direct way to my cafe, which was on the 
broad quay, lay through the heart of the city ; 
but my companion insisted upon taking a more 
circuitous route, and as he led the way, he took 
me through the narrowest and darkest streets 
and passages he could find. 

“Mr. C——,” said he, as we were emerging 
from one of these dark passages, “there was an 
American merchantman arrived yesterday from 
New York, and I know not who may have come 
in her. It is for this reason that I avoid the 
public places.” 

In an instant the idea flashed upon me that 
my companion was a convict, or, at least a crim- 
inal, who had been guilty of some heinous crime 
in his native country, and was consequently 
afraid of detection. The more I thought of it, 
the more I became convinced that such was the 
fact, and I could now account for his strango 
conduct in this fear, and in the gnawings of a 
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guilt-burdened conscience. Yet, he was a wel- 
come companion for all that, and I felt sure that 
repentance had been full and ample. 

H—— gazed furtively about as we entered the 
cafe; and, at his request, I ordered supper in a 
private room. He laughed and chatted freely, 
and the more I saw of him the more I liked him. 
After we had finished our meal we started on the 
proposed walk. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when we thought of returning, and as we were 
passing the small church of St. Joseph, I noticed 
that the doors were open, and that in the centre 
of the church there was a sable bier, around 
which were burning a number of wax tapers. I 
proposed that we should enter and look for a 
moment at the corpse. H—— made no objec- 
tions. In one of the confessionals near the door 
sat an old monk, and very naturally I asked of 
him who it was that rested upon the bier, know- 
ing that most of the interments from this church 
were in behalf of charity. 

The monk informed me that it was the body 
of a man who had come on shore from the Amer- 
ican ship that came in the day before. He had 
been very sick and weak when he left the ship, 
but he was determined to land, and no persua- 
sion of the crew could alter him in his determi- 
nation. He had reached the quay, but he lived 
not to cross it. The kind monks of St. Joseph 
had taken charge of the body. 

We slowly, reverently approached the sombre 
scene. Upon the breast of the deceased were 
the various articles that had been found in his 
possession, consisting of an apparently well-filled 
purse, a pocket comb, a watch, and a heavy 
double-barrelled pistol, the latter of which the 
monk informed us had been loaded with extra- 
ordinary charges of powder, balls and buckshot. 
I gazed upon the face of the dead, and even in 
its sunken, marble-like rigidity, there was a start- 
ling expression of intense resolution, as though 
some fell purpose which even death had not sub- 
dued, still dwelt in the hushed bosom. As I 
still gazed I heard a quick, stifled cry at my side, 
and on turning I was half-frightened by the ex- 
pression of my companion’s countenance. His 
eye-balls seemed actually starting from their 
sockets, his mouth was half open and fixed, his 
hands, which were extended towards the corse, 
trembled like vibrating harp-strings, and his very 
hair seemed. fretful. He moved nearer towards 
the head of the dead man—looked another mo- 
ment into that pallid face, and then sinking upon 
his knees, he clasped his hands towards heaven. 

“Great God, I thank thee, I thank thee! 
thanks! thanks! thanks!” he ejaculated, in 
frantic tones, and then he arose and looked once 
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more upon the features of the corse. Then his 
eyes wandered to the heavy pistol that lay upon 
the sable pall, and while a cold shudder passed 
through his frame he took me by the arm. 

“ Come, come,” said he, “come with me to 
your cafe, and I will tell you a strange story.” 

Without heeding the mute astonishment of the 
monk, I followed H—— from the church, and 
ere long we were seated upon a balcony that 
overlooked the beautiful Straits of Messina. My 
companion’s nerves had become somewhat com- 
posed, and I could see that there was an intense 
satisfaction depicted in every lineament of his 
countenance. 

“Mr. C——,” he commenced, “I can tell 
you my story in a few words. Nearly twenty 
years ago, I fell in with a young girl in the city 
of New York. On my part the acquaintance 
soon ripened into a love of the warmest and most 
ardent kind—and it was as pure as it was ardent ; 
and she professed the same feeling towards me. 
I was then well-to-do in the world, being a clerk 
in a heavy mercantile house, and ere long it was 
arranged that we should be married. About a 
week previous to the time set for this ceremony, 
I accidentally heard my affianced bride use some 
most obscene and profane language in company 
with one of her female acquaintances. You can 
judge of my feelings under these circumstances 
much better than I can describe them. I turned 
away sick at heart, and on the very next day I 
received indubitable proofs of the utter infidelity 
of the object of my affections, and I at once 
broke off the engagement. Upon being ques- 
tioned by some of my companions as to the cause 
of my course, I unguardedly, and perhaps fool- 
ishly, revealed to them the whole secret. The 
story, as having come from me, got wings, and 
it soon spread among the lady’s friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

“A few days afterwards a young man about 
my own age, called into the store and came up 
to the desk where I was writing. His hands 
were nervously clasped together, and his face 
was livid with rage. He told me I had forever 
blasted the reputation of his sister—that I had 
fuithlessly deserted her, and left her broken-heart- 
ed. I attempted to reason with him, but I might 
as well have reasoned with a lightning bolt. He 
demanded instant satisfaction, and proposed that 
I should accompany him over on to the Long 
Island side and fight him. My nataral timidity 
would have prevented me from complying with 
such a request; but I had also higher scruples, 
and of course I refused. Then he called mea 
base coward, and swore that he would have my 
life. I complained of him before a justice; he 


was apprehended, publicly tried, fined, and plac- 
ed under bonds to keep the peace. 

“ After that I met him in Broadway. He 
stopped me and whispered in my ear. He swore 
by the most fearful oath a man could take, that 
he would have my life, and that he would hunt 
me. through the world till he had accomplished 
his purpose. I knew that he meant just what 
he had said, and fear began to take possession of 
my bosom. Many times I discovered that he 
was dogging me about, but I always managed 
to keep among a crowd as I walked along the 
streets. I dared not bring him to trial again, for 
I might fail to make out a case, and it could 
only tend to incense my enemy still more. At 
length I feared to walk the streets, for one night, 
as I was passing a dark alley near the head of 
Cherry Street, I heard the report of a pistol close 
to me, and a bullet passed through my hat. I 
knew who fired that pistol, but I had no evidence! 
I felt that my life was not safe in that city, and 
secretly I moved to a small town in the western 
part of Massachusetts, where I engaged with a 
dry goods dealer. Here I took to myself a wife ; 
but I had not been married over a month, when 
I saw my enemy pass the door of the store and 
look in. He saw me, and he pointed his finger 
at me. The coldgsweat stood in huge drops up- 
on my brow, and my fears came back more pow- 
erfully than ever. At night I contrived to get 
my employer to go home with me, and on the 
way I heard low, stealthy steps behind me. I 
knew that I was dogged! ‘ You are mine!’ I 
heard a voice pronounce, as I turned into my 
yard ; and asI turned, I saw a dusky figure 
moving off beneath the shade of the roadside 
trees. The next day I sent word to my employ- 
er that I was sick, and I kept the house all day. 
I explained all to my wife, and she agreed to go 
with me wherever I wished. Several times dur- 
ing that day I saw my sworn murderer pass the 
house and gaze intently up at the windows, but 
he did not see me. 

“T got a boy to go to the stable and procure a 
horse and wagon, and, after dark, to take it 
around to a back road, nearly a mile from the 
house. My wife and myself tied up such articles 
of clothing as we could carry, and taking all my 
money with me, we stole out through the back 
garden, and gained the cross road in safety, 
The wagon was there, and having entered it, 
the boy drove us off at a good speed. Just at 
daylight we reached a tavern where a stage coach 
was almost ready to start, and the boy returned, 
having first promised to keep inviolate the secret 
of my flight. The stage was bound to Lenox, 
which place we reached before dark. From 
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thence I went to Hudson, crossed the North 
River, and made my way to the western part of 
New York, where I bought me a small cottage. 

“Tn less than a year my enemy found me 
again, and I saw him standing in front of my 
house. He looked wild and haggard, but I could 
see that there was an iron determination upon 
his features. One night I heard a grating against 
one of my windows, and on the next moment 
my dog, a powerful Newfoundland, had sprung 
from his kennel. I dared not go down, for I 
knew too well the cause of the disturbance. The 
noise soon ‘ceased, however, and on the next 
morning, F found my dog lying beneath the win- 
dow—dead! The villain had been afraid, prob- 
ably, that the noise might have disturbed the 
neighbors, and ‘he had for the present desisted 
from his murderous intent. I made arrange- 
ments with my wife to keep the house, and tak- 
ing a small sum of money with me, I fled from 
my home! 

“TI went to New Orleans, and there my enemy 
at length followed me! For three years I skulk- 
ed from place to place, the very embodiment of 
terror and weakening fear ; but go where I would, 
that man was sure to haunt me. Six different 
times he fired at me with his pistol, and twice he 
wounded mé. Our two lives seemed now to 
have but one end and aim. His was to take 
mine, and mine to escape his fell revenge! I 
became almost a walking skeleton—the falling 
of a leaf would startle me. At length I gota 
chance to goto England. I was in London, 
standing one day at the door of an ale-house, 
when—O God !—I saw my life-hunter pass. He 
was as pale and sunken as myself—restless and 
nervous ; but his black eyes gleamed like balls 
of fire. He did not see me. I hurried down to 
the Thames, took a lighter as far as Gravesend, 
and there I was fortunate enough to find a barque 
pound directly for the Mediterranean. I got a 
passage in her, and was at length landed in this 
city, where I have been ever since. I have re- 
gained somewhat of my former health and spir- 
its, though that same dread fear has not failed to 
haunt me. 

“My enemy must have found me out, even 
here ; but, thank God, he has passed from the 
power to harm me more. A hand mightier than 
his has stricken him down. That was his cold, 
powerless corse that we saw to-night in the church ! 
If my wife still lives, I shall see her again.” 

* * * 

H—— did meet his wife again, for I saw them 
both at the White Mountains when I was last 
there. It was some time before I could recog- 
nize, in the portly gentleman who accosted me, 
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the poor haunted man I had met in Messina ; 
but when I realized the truth, I grasped him 
warmly by the hand, received an introduction to 
his wife, and soon we three were straying away 
along the banks of the beautiful Ammonoosuc. 


HOW TO MAKE A READER. 

Mr. Cobden, once said in a speech, “If you 
put into the hands of the rural peasant treatises 
on science, extracts from hi , or books of 
travel, they will afford no stimulus or excitement 
to such ple, and they either will not read 
them at all, or they will very soon fall asleep 
over them. Follow him to village green or 
to the public house, and you will find that their 
conversation does not turn upon the wonderful 
Falls of Niagara, or the Vale of Chamouni, or 
the exploits of Alexander, but you will hear him 
say this: ‘When did Tim Giles kill his pig? 
—(laughter)—or, ‘How many quarters to the 
acre does Farmer Smith get from such a field of 
wheat? Or if he travels at all from his own 
village, it is only in the case of some great ac- 
cident, or that of a bridge being swept away by 
some great flood. These are the topics that ex- 
cite his sympathies, and to. make him become a 
reader at all, you must encourage cheap local 
newspapers. Every market town should have 
its | sheet, containing all the local news of 
the neighborhood, reports of accidents, the news 
of the petty and quarter sessions and county 
courts. These would excite his sympathies ; 
these would make him a reader. hen = 
have succeeded in this, you ~~ | then give him 
something more enlarged comprehensive 
and wise.”—Znglish paper. 


THE HUNTING SPIDERS. 

Amongst the spiders called the hunters, and 
the vagrants, some seize their prey like the lion, 
or the tiger, with the aid of few or no toils, b 
jumping — them when they come within their 
reach. I have often observed a white or yellow- 
ish species of crab-spider—a tribe so called be- 
cause their motions resemble those of crabs— 
which lies in wait for her prey in the blossoms of 
unbelliferous and other white-blossomed plants, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from them ; 
which, when a fly or other insect alights upon 
the flower, darts upon it before she is perceived. 
There is a very common black and white spider 
amongst the vagrants, which may also be seen in 
summer on sunny rails, window-sills, etc. When 
one of these spiders, which are always on the 
watch, spies a fly or a at the distance, he 
approaches softly, step by step, and seems to 
measure the interval that separates him from it 
with his eye ; and, if he judges that he is within 
reach, first fixing a thread to the spot on which 
he is stationed by means of his forefeet, which 
are much lo than the others, he darts upon 
his victim with such rapidity, and so true an aim, 
that he seldom misses it. er his station is 
vertical or horizontal, is of little consequence— 
from either, and in all 
directions, —Airby. 


He that too mach refines his delicacy, will al- 
ways endanger his quiet. 
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BASIL’S GRAVE. 


BY J. C. HARRIS. 


[Basil Saugenesse accompanied the gallant ex- 
plorer, Captain Fremont, on his first, second and 
third expedition, in the last of which he with two 
others was killed by the Indians at night. The 
next morning Fremont's party carried their remains 
onward for a short distance, and finding it impos- 
sible to proceed with them, they laid the bodies 
down upon the ground, and covered them with 
sticks and fragments of logs.] 


Beside the sweet waters of calm Lake Hamath 
We laid him upon the bare ground; 

The logs and the fragments that lay in our path 
We gathered, and built up around. 


No grave with its deep and its horrible gloom 
Opened up to receive the bequest; 

But upon the green earth mid the beauty and bloom 
Of sweet nature we laid him to rest. 


Ah, there in each joyous return, when the spring 
Shall awaken Dame Nature again, 
The birds gathering o'er him with low-drooping 
wing, 
In sorrowful notes will complain. 
In the silence of midnight how sweetly he’ll sleep! 
Not confined in the tomb’s narrow bound; 
And the dews of the night gently o’er him shall 
creep, 
As the night-zephyrs sigh all around. 


And the moon will look down with a calm, placid 
eye 
Upon the lone spot where he lies, 
And the stars through the depth of the blue evening 
sky 
Will cast down their bright, twinkling eyes. 


And calm Lake Hamath mid the mountains doth 
rest, 
Concealed from the rough, boisterous gale, 
Like an infant asleep on its mother’s warm breast, 
And seems in its stillness to wail. 


O, sweet to lie down and repose in such bowers! 
Here Death half his terrors must lose, 
Where spring decks our bed with the choicest of 
flowers, 
And autumn his laurels profuse! 


LEILA. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“ Anp so, Carl, you are going to give lessons 
to this little gipsey-looking girl whom I have 
seen hanging about the hall and stairs leading to 
your studio?” 

“Tam. The girl exhibits such decided marks 
8 


of genius that I should not forgive myself if I 
did not furnish her with all the opportunities in 
my power. Her taste for drawing is exquisite, 
and the manner in which she has executed sev- 
eral heads, with only charcoal, or at best a few 
broken crayons, is really wonderful. She is 
already a true artist, although she does not know 
anything of the art, except these rough but 
truthful representations.”” 

“ But do you know, Carl, that no woman has 
ever become a great painter ¢” 

“Do you know, that until recently, there has 
been no great poet among women? And do 
you know that it is no longer a problem, but a 
fixed fact ?” 

“No. Idoknow there are no Shakspeares, 
no Miltons, no—” 

“ Nor is it necessary that there should be, to 
establish the fact. Only one man in an age is a 
wonder of genius ; but it would be hard to deny 
that there are real poets among men, who yet 
never have sought to strike out a path like those 
you mention.” 

“ True, Carl; I give that up.” 

“ Well, in process of time, a woman may rise 
to as true excellenceas man. Her thoughts may 
not express themselves on canvass, nor on paper, 
precisely as man’s thoughts, but they may be as 
truly excellent, after all.” 

The door opened softly, and a young girl came 
in with a slow, quiet tread, as if she feared to 
disturb the silence which usually reigned there. 
She advanced half way across the room before 
she perceived that there was another figure there 
than the one she sought. Then Freidrich Ross- 
ner saw that she was the same whom he had 
called the gipsey ; and if the dark, flashing eyes, 
black hair, and a deep hue of olive, was the 
test, she might well be said to belong to the tribe 
of the “dark Zingari.” 

She was dressed in a long, louse robe of coarse 
dark cloth, fastened with a leathern belt around 
her waist, and closely concealing her neck. At 
the throat it was fastened by a steel pin, some- 
what like those worn at the present time for 
thick shawls. A similar one passed through the 
front of her dress, and a small chain confined the 
two together. Her dress was so long as to com- 
pletely hide the feet, which by the stealing sound 
they made on the floor, Friedrich imagined were 
bare, as was really the case. Loose sleeves 
shaded, but did not conceal the arms, which were 
dark, but like the hands, exquisfely shaped. 

Her hair was knotted closely behind, except two 
long, large curls which fell over her neck, black 
and lustrous. She was small, but, fram her face, 


might have been sixteen years old. 
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Herself a model for a sculptor, or a subject for 
a painter, she united a passion for each of these 
arts with the most exquisite skill in music. Carl 

. told him that he had often heard her sing snatches 
of melody such as he had never heard from 
trained lips. 

Carl rose when she came near, and drew a 
chair for her with as much empressement in his 
manner as he would have done to his most dis- 
tinguished sitter. He then drew a curtain from 
the easel, which had been hastily thrown over it, 
and showed the face of the girl, perfect and beau- 
tiful in its resemblance, and only needing a few 
touches to complete it. 

* And how does Heinrich get on with the bust, 
Leila?” asked Carl, as he prepared to go to his 
work. 

** Quite well,” she answered, in a voice which 
startled Freidrich by its depth and sweetness. 
“T have only to sit once more.” 

“Then he will bring it here this evening, I 
hope,” said Carl. “I wish to compare it with 
the portrait. Moreover, they must both go to 
the exhibition on Saturday.” 

Leila shrank away a little, as if the exhibition 
was something she dreaded. The artist noticed 
it, and said: 

“Nay, child, you need not feel so sensitive 
about this matter. Remember that it brings 
your brother both money and fame.” 

“Money!” she repeated, in a tone almost 
scornful. Then quickly changing to softer ac- 
cent, she said, “True, it is needed at home, but 
Heinrich will not sell that.” 

“ Not even to me?” asked the painter, with 
something like disappointment in his voice. 

“ Not even to you, Mr. Steinhardt, will he sell 
it. He would as soon think of selling me,” she 
added, with a smile, when she saw the expression 
of his face. 

“ Come, Leila,” said Carl, coaxingly, “sing 
Mr. Rosener one of your beautiful hallads.” 

Her lip curled now with real disdain. There 
was a proud motion of her superb head, which 
many @ drawing-room belle would have vainly 
tried to imitate. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Steinhardt, for your good 
opinion of my singing, but I think I will not 

” 


She looked sad when she saw the pained ex- 
pression of his face. 

“Nay, I am grateful to you,” she whispered, 
“ but I don’t know your friend yet. Pray don’t 
ask me again.” 

“ Not if you don’t wish it, surely, my child; 
bat I did not know that you would have any objec- 
tion. _Never mind, Freidrich, you shall hear her 
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some time when she becomes better acquainted.” 

Friedrich said all that was kind and delicate. 
He was more truly appreciative of her feelings 
than Carl, for he had a tenderness and sensitive- 
ness in his character that was almost feminine. 
The artist had finished his work, under Fried- 
rich’s watchful eye, that noted all the minute 
touches which he gave to the canvass, and then 
Leila rose to.go. She put on her broad, coarse 
straw hat, and stood before him for a moment. 

“Come for your lesson to-morrow at eight,” 
he said, kindly. 

She curtsied with a quiet grace, and left the 
room. At the door she turned and flung back to 
him a look which had more worship in it than 
Friedrich liked to see, towards his friend. 

“Now, Steinhardt,” said he, “what for 
Heaven’s sake, are you going to do with that 
student of yours? Depend on it, my dear boy, 
you are preparing a bitter cup both for yourself 
and her, and no less for this gifted brother of 
whom she speaks. Tell me how you found such 
a pair, and what your designs are with regard to 
them ?” 

Carl blushed painfully. He had sometimes 
asked himself the same question, and finding it 
difficult of solution, he had given up, as he usu- 
ally did with any problem which he could not 
see through. 

“TI can reply to your question as to where I 
found them, Friedrich. The other answer must 
come along by degrees. I was passing along 
the street one evening, when the door of a house 
was suddenly opened, and a young boy rushed 
out, and almost threw me down in his abrupt 
haste. He had left the door open, and hearing 
sounds of distress, I walked in. I found myself 
in a large room, in one corner of which was a 
bed, from whence came the sounds of woe. On 
approaching, I sawa man, apparently in the last 
agonies, anda young girl—this very child—lean- 
ing over him, and sobbing as if she too would 
die with him. A few words told me that it was 
her father, and that her brother had gone for aid. 
I raised the man in my arms, and gave him some 
water, which the child had been vainly trying 
with her trembling hands to pour into his mouth. 
He revived from this state before the boy re- 
turned with the physician. The latter was a 
mild, grave man, who kindly said to him : 

“* Vitelli, if you have anything to say, you 
must do so now. I cannot answer for your 
again reviving, if you fall into another 
paroxysm.’ 

***T have little to say,’ said the dying man. 
‘I leave my children to God and their own ex- 


ertions. My blessing to all who may comfort or 
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assist them, and my best wishes for you, who 
have so faithfully tended me. I have nothing 
else to give you.’ 

“*T want nothing else, Vitelli,’ said the good 
man, pressing his hand, ‘ and rest assured that I 
will not see these children suffer.’ 

“He closed his eyes for a moment, as if in 
prayer, then kissing his children, he turned his 
face to the wall, and in a moment was ‘beyond 
the river.’ I learned afterwards, as I walked 
home with the physician, that Vitelli had-been ¢ 
singer of great merit, and had sung successfully 
at Vienna, and several other places of note ; that 
he came to this country expecting to prosper in 
his art, but had suddenly lost his voice by a 
violent cold, and had resorted to giving lessons 
on the harp, until he broke down altogether, and 
for several weeks they had been in a state of al- 
most abject poverty. He had been a man of 
strict integrity, ‘owed no man anything,’ but at 
the time of his last sickness had become almost 
entirely reduced. Every farthing went to supply 
him with comforts, and the poor children would 
have starved, except for the food which the doc- 
Sr sent from his own table, and which he could 
hardly prevail upon them to touch, so deep was 
their loving anxiety for their father. Both the 
children, he added, exhibited traits of a wonder- 
ful genius. The boy had already executed some 
very remarkable heads both in clay and plaster; 
the girl had taken some lessons in drawing 
from her father, and was attempting, with such 
rude materials as she could command, to paint. 
From her father, too, she inherited the sweet and 
powerful voice of which I have spoken, and 

which, if cultivated, would lead her to eminence. 
But I should dread that life for one so sensitive 
and proud as Leila. If I can teach her what I 
know, and her own natural genius does the rest, 
I prefer that she should follow my art, rather 
than the exciting and unquiet life which must be 
hers, if she cultivated her voice for the public. 
Now she is content in the simple garb in which 
you see her. As a singer, she must be loaded 
with the trinkets and finery which would at once 
destroy that beautiful freshness and simplicity of 
character and appearance which she now 
” 


possesses. 

“ And what of the brother ?” 

“O, he is favorably situated now—at least it 
was the best that could be done for him. He is 
in one of those manufactories where plaster casts 
are made, and his talent renders him of some 
importance to the proprietors. Finding that the 
girl was too much alone without him, the doctor 
and myself procured board for both in a re- 


spectable family ; but Leila persists in refusing 
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everything from our hands, and all Heinrich’s 
wages go to pay the board, and the sister sews 
enough for the family to keep her in the coarse 
garb that she wears, and as for shoes, we cannot 
prevail on her to wear any. Her only walk, 
however, is across a garden to the back door of 
my ‘studio, and to my painter’s eye, I suppose 
those exquisitely shaped bare feet are more at- 
tractive than all the rich encasings of my lady 
sitters.” 

“ And how do you propose to teach her your 
art ” 

“By daily lessons, until she can execute 
something wholly herself. Her progress, and 
her intense love of the art, are alike wonderful, 
and yet I think, were it not for the publicity that 
she dreads so much, that she would prefer to fol- 
low her father’s profession.” 

Friedrich Rossner came oftener than ever to 
his friend’s room. It was a pleasure to Carl to 
see him come in; but it was terribly annoying to 
have him stay throughout Leila’s lesson hours. 
Carl Steinhardt was a young man of the most 
unblemished character and purity of life. Un- 
der his care the child—for in stature and heart 
she was nothing more—was as safe as under that 
of her patron saint. Not a word, save of kind- 
ness and sympathy, had he ever uttered to her 
ears. He stood to her in place of the father she 
had lost, and yet there were times when her un- 
conscious worship would make him seem to her 
more than man or angel. It was more observ- 
able to Rossner than to himself, for Carl did not 
know that she paid him such rare homage. His 
thoughts of pity and sympathy was all with 
Leila. His love was for one far away, one who 
stood in his heart like a divinity in its shrine, or 
appeared afar off like a star in the painter’s 
dream of heaven. What then could he have in 
common with the bare-footed, gipsey-looking 
girl, save the mysterious tie that bound him to all 
who loved art ? 

It annoyed him to have Friedrich Rossner 
break in upon those hours, which he sacredly 
purposed to devote to his benevolent design with 
regard to Leila, because he knew that Rossner 
was young and fascinating, and he feared that 
his friend’s strong appreciation of beauty might 
lead him to flatter the child, as he always called 

her, and draw her attention from her art. And 
he was so anxious to cultivate her powers—so 
anxious to begin to see those powers appreciated 
and acknowledged. He knew that she could at- 
tain excellence, if the world did not step in and 
spoil her, He remonstrated at last with Fred- 
richh for his continued presence there. 


“Do not think me cold or unkind, dear frien 
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and brother,’ Carl said, in his calm and quiet 
voice, “only for Leila’s sake, do not come and 
gaze upon her so earnestly. She is but a child ; 
but I see her breath come and go, and the bloom 
flush up into her brown cheek.” 

Poor Carl! he saw her with a painter’s eye, 
and not a lover’s. No, not poor Carl, but poor, 
poor Leila! How will she bear it when her 
dream of unconscious worship is broken up ? 

Friedrich could not feel angry with his friend ; 
he could not return those calm, kind sentences 
with passion or anger; but he was pained at the 
evident suspicion which Carl vaguely hinted at. 
He promised to come no more, and Leila re- 
joiced when she came in the next morning and 
found Carl alone. 

Month succeeded to month, and Leila made 
some new accessions to her knowledge every day. 
She had even thrown off several light and 
sketchy drawings that found their way to the 
print shops, and brought her in some small sum, 
which she laid aside for her brother. But the 
winter was drawing on, and Carl himself bought 
her some shoes and stockings, although his taste 
revolted at covering the beautiful feet. Heinrich 
brought home a picturesque-looking cloak and 
hat, and made her wear them ; but it was a hard 
trial to her master’s eye. Nothing but the un- 
covered hair, and the dark stuff gown, such as 
she wore in her picture, ever brought home to 
him the perfect, unadorned Leila 

It was Saturday morning, and Carl was wait- 
ing for his pupil. She came late, and he seemed 
almost impatient. She noticed that his artist’s 
loose coat was thrown hastily over a handsome 
suit of new and shining black, and that his dark 
curls were even better arranged than usual. 

“Tam going to leave you for a few days, my 
child,” he said, softly. ‘‘ Perhaps I may not see 
you for a week or two. If I speed as I hope,” 
and a strange blush came over his pale cheek, 
“I may stay longer. But, God bless you, dear, 
and preserve you from all harm until I get back 
to you again.” 

He gave her the key of his studio, and told 
her to keep all straight until his return. He 
then bent down, as a father would caress a child, 
and pressed his lips for an instant to that clear, 
bright cheek. He had thrown off his outer coat, 
that he used to paint in, and stood before her in 
full dress, with his hat and cane ready in his 
hand. 

_ Leila wished these strange, gay habiliments, as 
she thought them, were exchanged for the loose 
painter’s gear which he wore daily. It made her 

look at her dark dress, and seemed to mark a 

difference between him and herself, that she had 
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not discerned before. And yet she blushed pain- 
fully under the calm caress which he gave to her, 
and the hot tears sprang to her eyes. 

When she lifted them again he was gone. 
Then she went softly, and knelt down where his 
footsteps had been, and kissed the brown floor 
where he had stood, the tears ranning down like 
rain all the while. Soon, however, she began to 
consider that this was not what he would have 
her do, and she went and gathered up all the 
brushes and paints, and put them in their places, 
and set all things right about his end of the 
room, and sat down patiently to work upon a 
copy she was making of one of his pictures. 

So the sad day at last ended, and closing the 
studio carefully, she crossed the little garden, 
and went home, with the traces of the tears still 
on her face. At the gate she met Heinrich com- 
ing for her. She had not been at home since 
morning, and he was alarmed at her absence. 
The brother’s eye soon discerned her melancholy, 
and he asked the cause. She told him that she 
had been lonely and dull all day—she scarcely 
knew why—she was foolish to get such fanciea, 
she knew; but they would come upon her. Her 
spirits, she knew, had not been strong since her 
father’s death, and she sometimes thought she 
would like to lie down by his side and sleep 
forever. 

Heinrich chided her sad mood, and strove to 
revive her evidently worn out spirits, praised her 
last sketches, and told her of better times com- 
ing ; described a new cast which he had just 
been modelling, and promised to take her to the 
rooms next week—telling her of the new hopes 
that had come into his soul, within a short time, 
of future eminence. 

All this was very delightful for Leila to hear. 
She listened eagerly and long, encouraged him 
to tell of himself and his prospects, and proph- 
esied for hini, what she dared not for herself—a 
bright light in the future. Still the dark cloud 
lay over her, and all that Heinrich could do was 
to watch in sorrowful surprise, the raining tears 
that fell down upon her cheek. He touched her 
hand—it was like ice. 

“You are ill, dearest Leila,” said the affec- 
tionate brother. “ Your hand is deadly cold, 
and your brow throbs heavily. You will go to 
bed, and I will sit by you.” 

She was worn out with the thoughts which 
had come to her through the day, and the heavy 
foreboding that rested upon her spirits, and she 
allowed him to come and watch by her side. 
Patiently through the long night he watched her 
troubled sleep, and heard words from her lips, in 
sleeping, that explained her waking sorrow. 
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It was a sad revelation to Heinrich, for he was 
more deeply aware of the distinctions of society 
than Leila herself, and he knew that in all hu- 
man probability his sister’s love would be thrown 
back upon her own heart. And yet Mr. Stein- 
hardt had no pride, he thought, either. Perhaps 
if he could love Leila—and thejbrother thought 
who, indeed, could help loving her?—he might 
overlook the difference between them. 

After all—Heinrich was a philosopher—after 
all, what was the difference? His father, Hein- 
rich himself, and Leila, were all devoted to art, 
and Carl himself was in the same situation. 
And as he looked upon Leila, moaning and 
tossing in her feverish unrest, he thought it im- 
possible for any one to resist those beautiful 
cheeks with the heavy black lashes resting upon 
them, or those red lips that looked as “if a bee 
had newly stung them.” Still more he thought 
it would be hard to resist her simple goodness, 
and her varied and surpassing talents. Heinrich 
loved his sister, and he brought his own estimate 
of her to measure that of others. 

Distinctions !”’ he said, impatiently. ‘Are 
We not all made of the same clay—the same air 
breathed into us? Distinctions, unrecognized by 
God, but bowed to by men !” 

When morning came, Leila was still languid 
and ill. She lay all through the Sabbath day, 
unable to move from her bed, and sick at heart 
from the foreboding which had nut ceased for one 
moment to act upon her mind. Towards evening 
she slept. She dreamed that she was going into 
a large gate, where many others had passed 
through, and were standing by the banks of a 
beautiful river. The stream was not deep where 
they had to pass over, but she was obliged to 
follow the rest. The stream was cold to her 
feet, and she feared to venture in alone. 

She looked back for companionship, and close 
beside her was Carl, with a beautiful young girl, 
with light flaxen hair and soft blue eyes, leaning 
upon his arm. His head was bent towards her 
lovingly, and her hand was clasped in his. She 
shrieked out his name wildly, and he left his 
companion and came and put his arms around 
her, and carried her safely over to the other side. 
She woke with a joyful start, to find herself in 
twilight darkness, and Heinrich pressing her cold 
hands within his own, and calling her by every 
endearing name to wake from her unquiet 
slumber. 

She rose the next day, and went up through 
the little garden, to Carl’s studio, where she 
worked a little, and then sauntered round the 
room, criticizing the portraits and sketches. It 
was another weary day, and Leila’s dream 
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troubled and oppressed her. So for three or four 
days that went by in the same dull fashion. 
She went there because Carl had begged her to 
go; but the silence and loneliness was almost 
too oppressive. 

She had finished her sketch, after nervously 
altering it many times, and she now left it on 
the easel todry. Itwas a dim twilight that now 
came into the room from the upper part of the 
windows. It was too dark even to read, and yet 
it was too early to goaway. So Leila sat there ' 
in her large arm-chair which Carl had kindly 
provided for her comfort, and leaning her head 
upon her hand, she gave way to intense 
thoughts. 

She sat until it grew really dark, and yet too 
languid to move, she staid on. There was a 
pleasant firelight, which had just sprung up into 
a blaze, and after a little longer indulgence of 
her reverie, in which her dream bore a large 
part, she rose and lighted a large lamp, thinking 
she would for once, observe its effect upon Carl's 
pictures. She had never before seen the room 
by evening light. She went round throwing the 
rays of the lamp directly upon each, and holding 
a sheet of white paper so as to increase its effect, 
when suddenly she heard footsteps coming 
hastily up the stairs. 

Leila had courage. She did not faint nor 
scream, although it was no gentle footstep that 
came up. She tried to think it was Heinrich, 
who might have grown uneasy at her long ab- 
sence. She endeavored, too, to gain the door, 
in order to lock out the intruder; but it was 
thrown open before she could reach it, and a 
man rushed in and threw himself into the chair 
she had quitted. She did not know him, as in- 
deed how could she know Carl, in that prim, 
formal dress, and in the unwonted excitement, 
so different to his usual calm and gentle de- 
meanor? But he saw her first, and exclaimed, 
almost impatiently, to know why she was there 
so late? Her soft, tranquil reply—for her fears 
were all hushed now—calmed down his spirits, 
and brought him to his senses at once. 

“Dearest child,” he said, at last, “how 
came you to run this risk? It might have been 
some one else instead of myself, who, attracted 
by the light, had come here to annoy you.” 

She told him how she had been dreaming 
away the time. He seemed disturbed and rest- 
less, and Leila, feeling that she might vex him 
by her presence, prepared to go home, although 
unwilling to leave him in that state. He took up 
the little purple cap which he usually wore, and 
led her to the door, and across the little garden, 
to the house. It was deserted, the house where 
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Leila lived. There was a play that night, to 
which they were all going, and they had left the 
key in the door, and a lighted lamp, and a slip of 
paper from Heinrich, saying that he was gone 
with the family, and she must take tea alone. 
She went into the little supper room, and there 
was & good fire, and some hot tea, and she urged 
Carl to sit down with her. 

It was a pretty picture—that of Leila sitting 
. atthe head of the social round table—and she 
appeared more homelike and domestic than he 
had ever seen her before. She seemed to him 
now like a sister, to whom he could confide every 
thought of his heart, even that great sorrow 
which had befallen him since he had kissed her 
cheek at parting. O, the depth of that strong, 
brotherly love with which he gathered the poor 
orphan girl into his heart, and fels that, hence- 
forth, he would guard her with an added tender- 
ness, because of her unprotected state ! 

They returned to the bright, cheerful room, 
after partaking of the generous meal, which Carl 
sadly needed after his journey, and the evident 
excitement consequent upon it. Then he sat 
down and told her all that he had undergone 
since his absence, just as he would have told it to 
a sister—the wild hopes that he had indulged, 
that he, a poor painter, might win the heart of 
her who had smiled upon him, and brought him 
to her feet, only to turn away in scorn from his 
profession ; had added him to the list of her con- 
quests, only to throw back his heart upon 
iwelf ! 

“ And you love her still ?” asked Leila, with 
a voice which she vainly tried to steady. 

“Love her still! That is a hard question to 
answer now, Leila, so soon after the wound has 
been given; but I trust that when the first pas- 
sionate sorrow is over, I shall come back to my 
old, calm life again, and forget that I have ever 
sacrificed to such idle folly as that of dreaming 
the heart of Isabel Clare would be mine. I shall 
come back to my daily work—my pictures—and 
to your quiet figure, sitting away off in the dim 
light of the studio, and so still and motionless, 
that I can hardly distinguish you from the paint- 
ings. Why, you are weeping, Leila! Havel 
said anything to wound you, my child?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I was thinking how sad 
it is that these griefs should come upon sensitive 


hearts, and how much we suffer that the world 
does not know !” 

Carl sat looking into the bright firelight, and 
his face, that showed evident marks of his recent 
struggle, began to have a calmer look steal 
over it. 


“Sing to me, Leila,” he said; “your voice 
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always soothes me, and I have not heard it often 
of late.” 

She sang a soft, low melody, more like a 
mother’s lullaby at her child’s cradle, than any- 
thing else—simple, touching and sweet, as it 
came from her almost matchless voice—and as 
she sung, Carl could not help thinking how beau- 
tiful the little dark-browed girl had become. He 
was silent, after she ceased her song, for some 
time, then after a while, he said : 

“Was Rossner here while I was absent ?” 

I have not seen him for several 
weeks.” 

“ Rossner likes you very much, Leila, but I 
hope he has made no impression on you, for it 
would only prepare you for just such a trial as I 
have been through. Friedrich is rich—bis fam- 
ily are all proud—and although he is so friendly 
to me, just like a brother, and has always been 
80, still, I tell you, Leila, had I asister, he would 
break her heart and leave her to die, sooner than 
wed himself to the sister of a painter.” 

“Friedrich Rossner could never break my 
heart, Mr. Steinhardt,” she answered, smiling 
through her tears. ‘ Don’t fear forme. Were 
he twice as rich and noble as he is, I should 
never think of him.” 

“ How glad Iam. I feared lest his admiring 
looks might make you feel some interest in him. 
And I would not have you, my child, go through 
with these struggles. I would have your life 
pass serenely and calmly, and some years hence, 
when you have attained a height in your profes- 
sion, I would have some kind heart make a home 
for your declining years ; some one not too proud 
to love you—some one just your equal—that 
would be kind to you always.” 

“ Please say no more about this, Mr. Stein- 
hardt. I have devoted my life to my profession, 
and I have no fear of looking above my 
station.” 


She said this mournfully, and yet proudly, 


Carl thought what a superb painting she would 
make, if he could but catch that half proud, half 

lancholy expr It was strange that all 
his thoughts of Leila were so purely professional. 
All her beauty of face and figure, and expres- 
sion, he referred to his art—only that a vein of 


brotherly kindness tempered and subdued it. 
He rose to go, and yet he lingered, for there 


was something in her face that he did not quite 
understand. He had unburdened his own heart 
to her, and talking to her of his grief had 
brought back a little pride and a little tranquillity 
too, and the intense hopelessness of her look 
went to his very heart. He questioned her of 


herself, of Heinrich, ©, she was perfectly well, 
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LEILA. 


and Heinrich was the dearest, best brother in the 
world, and getting on so well! Every one liked 
Heinrich, he was so noble and so good ! 

So Carl was again baffled to know what was 
in the heart of the girl, and after conjecturing in 
vain, he took his leave of her for the night. 
Could any one have looked into that room after 
he went away, and seen the storm of passion 
that swept over the face of the usually calm and 
gentle Leila, it would have excited pity from a 
hardened nature. 

“He warns me against loving Friedrich Ross- 
ner, and yet he does not think for a moment 
that I—O, Carl, Carl!” And she knelt down 
and covered her face with her hands, as if to 
hide the conscious shame which she felt at lov- 
ing one who cared nothing for her. 

She could not see Heinrich, nor any one that 
night, so she went up to her little room, and 
threw herself upon the bed. The coolness and 
darkness of the room was pleasant to her burn- 
ing forehead and eyes, and she fell asleep, to 
dream again her dream of the other night. 
This time the companion of Carl had a name, 
and it was Isabel Clare. She went to him as 
usual the next morning, painted with a success 
such as she had never before attained, and Carl 
looked at her spirited execution with surprise, 
mingled with admiration. 

“Bravo, Leila!” he said, as she dashed over 
her sketch, with a free brush, and added heauty 
and strength to it with every touch. “I shall 
have to give up teaching you. You are getting 
quite beyond me.” 

She made no reply. She did not care for this 
professional commendation now. In the even- 
ing Heinrich talked with her about her personal 


appearance. 

“I wish, Leila, that you would dress more 
like others. I hate to have you so conspicuous 
in that monkish dress of yours.” 

“ Monkish ?” 


“Yes, all you want is a cowl, to make you a 
regular Franciscan. See, 1 have brought you 


this to make you some dresses of, and you will 
wear them to please me, wont you, dear?” he 
inquired. 

He unrolled some dark silks, as he spoke, and 
held them up to the light. They pleased her by 


the rich, dark color, and she promised to have 


them made up, just as he wished, 

“ And, Leila, you will wear this gold cross, 
too? I saw just such an one on the neck of the 
most beautiful girl that Lever beheld. She came 
in to order some casts for a summer-house. 


They told me she was a Miss Clare, who lives at 
Clifton, twenty miles off. Why, Leila, what ails 
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your hands? Give me the cross, you will let it 
fall. What is the matter, dearest ?” 

“Nothing, Heinrich, I am only tired. You 
must go in and see my new paintings to-morrow. 
Iam doing so well with them !” 

“Tam glad. And what a friend Mr. Stein- 
hardt has been to us, Leila! I was talking with 
our good old Doctor Bateman to-day, and I told 
him that Mr. Steinhardt’s kindness had never 
abated since the day in which he found us—poor 
children that we were—by the side of our dying 
father.” 

Leila looked at Heinrich’s noble face, as he 
gave this tribute of gratitude to Carl Stein- 
hardt, and thought she had never seen him look 
so handsome and manly. She thought him al- 
most noble enough for the proud Miss Clare. 
That brought her back to the cross, and the new 
garb again, and she promised Heinrich that she 
would appear before him on the following Sab- 
bath, in the “ world’s dress,” as she playfully 
called it. She wondered to herself if its silken 
fold would still the painful beating of her heart. 

Sunday came, and with its coming Heinrich 
and Leila went out to worship, in the German 
church, to which they had always been ever since 
the death of their father. Vitelli had been a 
Catholic, but his wife was a native of Protestant 
Germany, and he had allowed her to train her 
children as she pleased. Heinrich was delighted 
with Leila’s shining apparel, told her that she 
was even more beautiful than Miss Clare—that 
name again—for that her hair was somewhat too 
flaxen, and that although her eyes were very 
bright, still they were only blue eyes after all. 

They walked together to church, and when 
they were seated, Leila was surprised to see Carl 


Steinhardt and Mr. Rossner in the opposite pew, 
and both looking at her earnestly. She encoun- 
tered them again, when the services were over, 
and Rossner came forward and offered her his 
arm, which she declined, still clinging to Hein- 
rich’s. Carl walked by her side, as if to shield 


her from Friedrich’s attentions. It was his con- 


stant feeling that Rossner would some time or 
other make Leila unhappy. He feared so much 
that she would learn to return the admiration 
that he showed towards her. He needed not to 
fear. Leila’s heart was too strongly guarded. 


“ You have lost your picturesque look to-day,” 
said Steinhardt, smiling as he surveyed her 
shining garb. 

“Only to please dear Heinrich,” said the 
girl. 

She colored too, for she remembered what her 
brother had said of Miss Clare, who, she could 
not doubt, was the one that Carl had told her of. 
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He did not complain, however, of the change, 
when he saw her the next day at the studio, for 
Heinrich had insisted upon her adopting it, and 
when Carl saw how beautiful she was, with her 
uncovered throat and arms, and the bright red 
sack which Heinrich had bought, to wear while 
she painted, thrown loosely over her dress, and 
casting a rich glow upon her brown cheek, he 
could hardly wish back the dark gray friar’s robe. 
Leila had been absorbed in a small painting, 
‘which Carl intended for the Exhibition at the 
Academy of Art, and had grown into her old 
quiet way again. The mournful look had 
‘changed into a calm and peaceful one. 

“You must go with me to the exhibition on 
Saturday, Leila,” said Carl. ‘“ There is a sale 
of pictures immediately after the hours for ex- 
hibiting them is over, and I wish you to be pres- 
ent, that you may see what pictures most please 
the popular taste.” 

She had never been out walking with Carl, ex- 
cept the Sabbath before, when they came from 
church, and she felt timid and strange at his 
proposal ; but she sought only to please him, 
and she signified her consent. She besought 
Heinrich to go too ; but that was impossible, he 
told her. 

“Certainly, Mr. Steinhardt is a sufficient 
guard,” he said, laughingly. “And see, Leila, 
here is a box just coming from Madame Abel’s 
for you.” 

He uncovered the box, and showed her a deli- 
cate straw hat, with some white buds mingled 
with green foliage. 

“O, Heinrich, you have not a painter’s eye, or 
you would not put this on my Creole face,” she 
ejaculated. 

“ Still, Leila, it looks very perfect on you, as 
I knew it would. See!” And he turned her 
round and round before the mirror and asked her 
to observe the effect of light and shade. 

“ Light where shade ought to be! However, 
I will not quarrel with your beautiful gift, Hein- 
rich, and will certainly wear it.” 

Saturday came, and she set out with Carl, and 
on arriving, found that he had kindly fixed an 
hour too soon for the time, to give her an oppor- 
tunity to examine and admire. She smiled at 
seeing her own little sketch hanging beside such 
magnificent paintings as the gallery exhibited. 
Rossner was there. He did not know her, and 
she was delighted at that, and so was Carl. She 
put down her thick veil, until he disappeared to 
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left her in his care while he went to speak to a 
brother artist. 

“ There, Leila, look quick ! there is the young 
lady of whom I spoke—Miss Clare—is she not 
very beautiful ?” 

The room, with its pictures, swam before Lei- 
la’s eyes, and with them a fair, delicate looking 
girl, with long, flaxen curls, waving on each side 
of her pure white brow. Her beauty was so 
different to Leila’s that, as is often the case, it 
commanded her admiration, just in proportion 
to the contrast. 

“ Beautiful, indeed !” she murmured, and then 
added to herself, “No wonder that Carl was 
charmed by so much loveliness.” 

She saw Carl at that instant, and he passed 
by the beauty without any sign of recognition on 
his part ; but she saw Miss Clare’s eye droop, 
as he went by, and a sudden flush suffuse her 
transparent cheek. 

“ She loves him !” thought Leila; but she did 
not pity her, for she thought if only pride kept 
her from giving her hand where her heart had 
already gone out, she was not deserving of 
commiseration. 

The exhibition was over, and the sale went on. 
Miss Clare still lingered, as if to purchase, and 
Leila watched her once, when she paid an ex- 
travagant price for a painting which had Carl 
Steinhardt’s name in the corner. Miss Clare 
stood by while the man took down the painting 
and began to pack it. 

“ Pat silver paper on it,” she said, arresting 
his hand as he was covering it rather carelessly, 
“and John will take it to the carriage.” 

She paused before Leila’s little painting. 
Leila would not have her full name on it, so it 
merely had “ Vitelli” on the right hand corner 
in almost imperceptible letters. On the left was 
“by a pupil of Carl Steinhardt.” Leila’s heart 
failed her, when she thought that Miss Clare was 
about to order it. She could not bear that she 
should be the possessor of this picture, until she 
recollected that it was a pendant to the one just 
purchased, and would probably hang beside 
Carl's. 

Miss Clare took the painting, and gave the 
same directions as with the other. Carl kept at 
the further end of the gallery, but where he could 
once in a while catch a glimpse of Miss Clare, 
but saw nothing of Leila. The purchases were 
taken to the carriage, and then Leila worked her 


another part of the room, where it was more 
crowded, and she saw him no more. Heinrich ° 
came in for a moment to see if she was enjoying 
it, but could not wait to look at anything. Carl 


way through the crowd to Carl’s side, and they 
walked away together. Leila’s cheek was suf- 
fused with a rich glow, as she joined him, and 
her manner was at once perturbed and 
abstracted. 
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« What are youthinking about, Leila ?”” asked 
Carl, as he marked her manner. 

“Of Miss Clare and her purchases,” she said, 
‘abruptly. 

“ Miss Clare! How did you know her ?” 

She related to him Heinrich’s recognition of 
her, and her subsequent notice of her. 

“And what did you think of her?” asked 
Carl, as they had just arrived at the door of the 
studio. 

He turned round, looking her full in the face, 
as if hanging eagerly upon her answer. Leila’s 
face struck him as it had never done before, and 
when she went on to say that Miss Clare was 
beautiful indeed, so beautiful that she was almost 
bewildered in looking at her, he said, simply : 

“ Not so beautiful as yourself, Leila. You are 
beyond compare, my child. Methinks that you 
have acquired a new beauty lately. Why, you 
are radiant!” he pursued, as his praises brought 
the brilliant flush again. 

She ran up the narrow stairway, gathered up 
her brushes and paints, and set them by. 

“Are you not coming again this afternoon, 
Leila ?”’ 

“No; I have a dull headache that will not let 
me paint to-day. You see, Mr. Steinhardt, that 
I cannot bear dissipation, and it will not do to 
take me out to exhibitions, and the like.” 

“But, Leila, you will sit down here with me 
this afternoon, if you do not paint? I shall lec- 
ture you upon art, and the effects of light and 
shade. Will you not come?” 

“Not to-day. I am a great artist now, you 
know—can afford to be capricious when my pro- 
dactions are patronized by Miss Clare.” 

She spoke mockingly, but Carl did not heed 
it. He drew her to a seat, and playfully held 
her there, as if to compel her to hear him. She 
trembled a little, but he went on. 

“Leila, this day has shown me what I never 
dreamed of before—that I cannot live without 
you by my side continually. Don’t speak, 
Leila! I did not know my own heart, when [ 
loved Isabel Clare. I thank her that she has 
opened my eyes to what I really am—your lover, 
and not hers. I have called you my child so 
long that I did not realize that a marriage with 
Miss Clare would, and must, break up the pleas- 
ant relations which have existed so long between 
us, and which I could not have so well borne as 
I can bear her proud refusal of me. Leila, do 
you hear me?” 

The small hands were clasped upon her fore- 
head, and the eyes were closed beneath them. 
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himself. She tried to tell him so; but he would 


not listen to her. 

“No; I deceived myself when I thought that 
I could love her best. Leila, do not say the word 
that will separate us forever. If you will not 
answer me as I wish, you must come here no 
more. I could not see you as I have done. 
What will you say, dearest ?” 

What did Leila say? Go out with me to the 
pleasant cottage in Clifton, where Carl and 
Leila spend their lives together, and I will tell 
you. I shall tell you, too, that Miss Clare, pre- 
destined to marry a rich man, has given herself 
to Friedrich Rossner, who has barely forgiven 
Carl for his appropriation of the “ gipsey-look- 
ing” 


AUTOMATONS. 


Some wonderfal accounts are handed down of 
mechanism so constructed as to resemble in fig- 
ure and imitate the actions of mankind. Archy- 
tas, of Tarentum, about four hundred years be- 
fore our era, is said to have made a wooden pig- 
eon that could fly. Albertus Magnus construct- 
ed an automaton to open the door when any 
one knocked. The celebrated Regiomotanus 
made a wooden eagle that flew forth from the 
city, saluted the emperor, and returned. He also 
constructed an iron fly, which flew out of his 
hand and returned, » flying about the room. 
In 1738, an automaton flute-player was exhibit- 
ed at Paris, that could play on the flute in the 
same manner as a living performer. In 1741, 
Vaucansen produced a flageolet player, which 
played the flageolet with the left hand, and beat 
a tambourine with the right. He also made a 
duck, which dabbled in the water, swam, drank, 
and quacked like a real duck. A Frenchman 
exhibited a duck in this city, seven or eight years 
ago, which went through several of the same op- 
erations. Automatons have been constructed 
which wrote, played on the piano forte, ete. Dur- 
ing the present century, a Swiss named Mailar- 
des, constructed a figure representing a female, 
which performed eighteen tunes on the piano, 
and continued in motion an hour. He also made 
another figare representing a boy that could write 
aud draw.— New York Sunday Times. 


THE DINNER HOUR. 


There are few changes in social customs more 
interesting than those relating to the hours of re- 
t. In an old manuscript, treating of Henry 
Vitis household, dinner is ordered to be served 
at ten o'clock, A. M., and supper at 4 o’clock, P. 
M. The Duke of Northumberland’s household 
shows that the dinner hour, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was eleven o’clock. A hun- 
dred years later, we find the members of the Royal 
Society Club dining at one o’clock, and the hour 
was subsequently periodically altered to two, 
three, four and five o’clock. ‘This last hour con- 
tinued in force from 1818 to 1853, when it was 
ordered that dinner be put on the table at six 


One only thought disturbed the pure joy of that 
moment, and that was that Carl was deceiving 


o’clock precisely, without waiting for further or- 
ders.— Notes and Queries. 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME, 


BY MARY MENDON. 


My home is in the northern part 
Of the Green Mountain State; 
Among its hills of fairest green 
I've wandered long and late; 
And time flies past right merrily, 
As o’er these hills I roam, 
And follows the bright brook that winds 
By my Green Mountain home. 


The gray old world may vaunt her wealth, 
Her lords and stately halls, 
Her paintings and her works of art, 
That deck her princely walls; 
Her fragrant air and balmy skies, 
And mountains tall and lone; 
But yet they’re not so dear to me 
As my Green Mountain home. 


The West now boasts of growing wealth, 
Of towns and cities fair, 

And California’s golden mines, 
That lure so many there; 

Yet sweeter far to me than all, 
The wind's low, plaintive moan, 

That rustles through the tall pine trees, 
By my Green Mountain home. 


My mountain home, my mountain home, 
Long have I loved thee well; 

*Tis here I’ve spent my happiest days, 
Here may I ever dwell; 

And when my days on earth are o'er, 
May some kind stranger come, 

And kindly care for this loved spot, 
My own Green Mountain home. 
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A FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Seven years away from home! Yes, just 
that time had elapsed since I had bidden adieu 
to the home of my childhood, and with a brave 
heart, and a pair of strong arms, embarked for 
the distant golden shore of California. Those 
seven years had transformed the pale, intellectual 
student into the bronzed, bearded man; and 
through much toil, and more perseverance, I had 
amassed a competency honestly. 

It was a mild May day when I set foot in Mil- 
ford, my native town, and as the distance to my 
home was not more than three miles, and the 
evening promised to be fine, I concluded to walk 
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from the railway station. I suppose I must 
have lingered sadly by the road, living over 
again in memory the scenes of other days; for 
when I reached the Oaks—my mother’s cottage 
—the lights were out, and the family had evi- 
dently retired. 

Possessed by I know not what strange idiosyn- 
crasy, I decided not to apprise my friends of my 
arrival, but to enter the house, go to my own 
room, pass the night quietly, and surprise them 
by appearing suddenly among them in the morn- 
ing. Everything seemed to favor my plan. A 
window opening on the verandah was raised for 
air, probably, and by a slight effort I swung my- 
self into the parlor, from which I entered the 
back hall, climbed the stairs noiselessly, and was 
soon reposing on the bed where J had dreamed 
many a boyish dream of wealth and fame. 

No doubt I was rash and imprudent in my 
conduct, but was I not at home once more ?— 
and the novelty of the sensation to one who had 
been absent seven years, was a sufficient excuse 
for alittle giddy impropriety. I lay awake a 
short time, thinking of my sister Lucy; of my 
dear aged mother—both without doubt beneath 
the same roof with me. Then my thoughts wan- 
dered to Ethel Lee, the blue-eyed idol of my 
boyhood—and in the midst of it all, I fell asleep. 

I do not know how long I had slept when I 
was awakened by a strange sound of impending 
danger. Just the cold, creeping shadow that 
had stolen over me once in a lonely miner’s hut, 
when I had started up to find a swarthy Indian 
stooping over me with uplifted knife, ready to 
plunge death into my heart !—a sensation similar 
to that which had once saved me from the ter- 
rible fate of being bitten by a rattlesnake! Twice 
before had I been warned by that mysterious 
shadder—I could hardly disregard its third 
coming. I started up, threw on my clothes, and 
seating myself in a chair by the bedside, I waited 
in a listening attitude for the first symptom of 
danger. Everything was serenely quiet; the 
newly-risen moon poured a flood of faint silvery 
light over the delicate carpet, a southern breeze 
just stirred the mass of honeysuckle vines across 
the casement, a fly droned lazily on the ceiling— 
everything invited to repose. 

I had nearly yielded to the somnolent influ- 
ences around me, when a cry, sudden, sharp and 
piercing, struck out on the silence. It came 
from a remote chamber, and echoed and re-ech- 
oed weirdly through the house. It was a wo- 
man’s voice, and uttered in extreme terror or 
agony, I could not tell which. I passed swiftly 
and silently out into the corridor, securing my 
loaded revolver as I went. Guided solely by in- 
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stinct, I shaped my course, and entered a south- 
ern chamber, the door of which was ajar. For 
the space of some seconds I stood transfixed by 
the spectacle that met my gaze. 

On a white-draped bed in the centre of the 
room, bathed in the full radiance of the moon- 
light, in a sitting posture, with starting eyes, and 
hands clasped in mute entreaty, I beheld the 
loveliest woman that I had ever looked upon! 
Even then I marked the rare outline of her fea- 
tures, the alabaster clearness of her complexion, 
the blackness of her hair, which fell around her 
like a midnight cloud. Her parted lips disclosed 
the pearly teeth within, her eyes were frozen 
with horror, and fixed immovably on the face of 
the figure bending down over her. 

No wonder she was paralyzed ; for a more de- 
moniac face than that by her bedside could not 
exist out of Hades. I have seen many of the 
worst criminals of the day, but never one whose 
face showed him capable of deeds such as I felt 
this midnight intruder would commit! A tall, 
athletic figure, a dark, massive face, lit up by 
eyes like blazing coals, a mouth where there was 
no trace of a human feeling, so stern and vindic- 
tive it was ; and in the raised right hand I caught 
the cold gleam of burnished steel—the gleam of 
an assassin’s knife ! 

Murder was written in every lineament of that 
dreadful face. I could not doubt the object for 
which that beautiful woman’s chamber was in- 
vaded. For a moment he looked upon her with 
dilating eyes, and a fiery red spot burning hotly 
on either cheek. Then his lips parted, and the 
voice that issued from them was like the ring of 
steel against steel, so clear and cold. 

“ Edith Vincent,” it said, “ your life is ended ! 
You scorned and s)'zhted—nay, you despised 
me! Your hour of triumph is past—mine is be- 
gun! Ihave come to send you into the other 
world !” 

She spoke but one word, and that fell from her 
evidently without her own volition 

“ Mercy !” 

“ I know not the meaning of the word! And 
thus I perpetrate my revenge !’” 

He raised the hand which held the glittering 
knife—in another instant it would have been 
buried in her bosom! There was no time for 
the indulgence of conscientious scruples. I took 
deliberate aim at the man’s heart, and discharged 
my pistol. He uttered a wild oath, leaped into 
the air, and fell dead at my feet—his blood crim- 
soning the white night-clothes of the lady, and 
spirting hot into my face. I had killed him! 

I knew this by the livid pallor that settled over 
his face, and by the sudden and fearful contrac- 
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tion of his powerfal limbs ; and then I turned to 
the lady. She had fainted ! 

A lamp and lucifer matches were on the stand 
by the bedside. I hastened to get a light, and 
then lifting the inanimate girl in my arms, I bore 
her to the room I had just quitted, judging it 
best that she should not awaken to consciousness 
in such a scene of horror as her own room pre- 
sented. I brought water from her chamber, with 
which I laved her face and hands. I exerted 
myself to the utmost to restore her to life again, 
and after a long time my efforts were successful. 
Her great dark eyes unclosed, and rested won- 
deringly on my face. I expected she would 
shrink from me, but she drew close to my side, 
saying, in a fearsome voice : 

“© sir, take me away from him! He has 
come to murder me!” 

“Be calm, dear lady!” I said re-assuringly. 
“You are safe. I will take care of you.” 

The sound of my voice fairly aroused her. She 
rose to her feet, and gazed around in wild alarm. 

“Why am I here?—and who are you?” she 
asked, excitedly. “Have I been dreaming, or 
did I see you kill the man who would have mur- 
dered me?” 

“Tt was no dream, lady, thank God!” I said, 
fervently. “But if you will sit down—you are 
pale and trembling now—I will arouse the 
family.” 

“There is no one in the house but myself,” 
she replied, blushing crimson as she remembered 
the position in which she was placed. “ My 
friends have gone away on a visit, and the ser- 
vant is absent at a merry-making.” 

“ Am I not in the house of Mrs. Rayburn ?” I 
asked. 

“No, sir; my Aunt Ashton resides here. Mrs. 
Rayburn has been for a year in the village.” 

I began to feel decidedly sheepish, and stam- 
mered forth my apology in rather a lame way ; 
but the beautiful girl was lenient, for I had saved 
her life 

She left me to make some change in her dress, 
though nething could have been more becoming 
than the long, flowing white robe she wore; and 
while she was gone the servant returned. In a 
few words I explained to him the events of the 
night, and despatched him to arouse the neigh- 
borhood. Directly Edith joined me in the par- 
lor, and in a very few words made me acquainted 
with the history of the wretched man whose death 
lay at my door. 

James Mathew had been the ward of Colonel 
Vincent, the father of Edith, and at an early age 
he and Miss Vincent were betrothed. She did not 
love him—he was even repulsive to her; but in 
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obedience to her father’s dying wish, she promis- 
ed to become his wife when she should reach the 
age of twenty-one, provided he fell into no disre- 
putable habits. But young Mathews was natu- 
rally vicious and unprincipled, and his qualities 
were not improved by the company which he 
kept. Before the probationary time had expired 
he was a confirmed gambler, an habitual roué, 
* and a forger—though the latter crime could not 
be proved against him. 

Of course, Edith considered herself free from 
all responsibility, but Mathews did not view mat- 
ters thus. As well as bis fierce nature would 
admit, he loved the beautiful Edith, and insisted 
ow the fulfilment of their engagement. She re- 
fused, he got angry, and she charged him with 
his deeds of crime. He became absolutely fear- 
ful in his rage, and left her vowing vengeance. 
Since then, knowing so well his desperate nature, 
she had lived in continual fear of him; but a 
vague report that he had crossed the Atlantic 
had set her mind at rest, and for some days she 
had been without apprehension. He had proba- 
bly become heated with wine, and in some way 
discovering the absence of her friends, had chosen 
that as a fitting opportunity to revenge himself 
for his fancied wrongs. And to this day I firmly 
believe that a special Providence sent me to the 
Oaks to save the life of Edith Vincent. 

There was a court of inquiry held over the 
dead body of Mathews, and I was fully absolved 
from all blame in the affair; the enthusiastic 
neighbors spoke very warmly and approvingly 
of my courage, bravery, and all that—but I val- 
ued most the gentle touch of Edith’s hand when 
I left her to go to my mother, and her accompa- 
pying words : 

“Mr. Rayburn, I owe my life to you! CanI 
ever repay you?” 

Of course, my mother and sister Lucy were 
charmed to see me; of course it was very pleas- 
ant to be at home once more ; but somehow after 
the first two or three days had passed, I felt a 
strange longing to go over to the Oaks. I told 
my mother that it was because it had been the 
home of my childhood, but I know now that it 
was because Edith Vincent made it glorious. 

That summer fled on golden wings, and au- 
tumn was at hand. One day I went over to 
carry a new book to Edith, and found her robed 
in a travelling dress, ready to set out for a dis- 
tant Pennsylvania town, where a friend of her 
mother, who had offered her a home, resided. 

“ Edith,” I said, reproachfully, “why had you 
not told me of your intention previously ?” 

She colored painfully, and half averted her 
face, 


A FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


“T did not imagine you would feel an interest 
in my affairs,” she said softly, and a little sadly. 

“But ifI did? O Edith, do not go away from 
me, and take all the light and beauty of my ex- 
istence! I love you, Edith—love you deeply 
and tenderly! Will you make me wretched ?” 

Her soft eyes kindled, she searched my face 
with her eager gaze. 

“They told me you were to be married to 
Ethel Lee. I—” 

Bless her, she never finished the sentence! I 
held her so close to my breast, that she found no 
voice for anything of the kind. 

“ Will you stay, Edith? You, and only you, 
Ilove! Will you stay with me?” 

She kissed me shyly, sweetly —I was answered. 

We have been five years married, and I have 
never ceased to bless the eccentricity that sent 
me to that lovely cottage in season to save the 
life of her who has made my existence blessed— 
my Edith! 


THE NUTMEG. 

The true nutmeg, as well as the clove, is a na- 
tive of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, but prin- 
cipally confined to the group called the Islands 
of Banda, under the equator, where it bears 
blossoms and fruit at all seasons of the year. In 
their native country, the trees are almost always 
loaded with blossoms and fruit ; and the latter is 
gathered at three different periods of the year, 
viz: in July, November and April. The mace 
is there in July, when the nut is most abundant ; 
in November, it is superior, but in April, both 
the nutmeg and the mace are in the oe al 
fection, the season then being the driest. The 
outer pulpy coat is removed, and afterwards the 
mace ; which latter, when fresh, is of a crimson 
color and covers the whole nut. The nuts are 
then placed over a slow fire, when the shell next 
to the mace, and which coats the seed, becomes 
brittle, and the seeds, or nutmegs of commerce, 
drop out. They are then soaked in sea-water, 
and impregnated with lime; a process which 
answers the double purpose of securing the fruit 
from the attack of insects, and of destroying the 
vegetating property. It also prevents the vola- 
tilisation of the aroma. The mace is simp! 
dried in the sun, and then sprinkled with salt 
water, when it is fit for exportation.—C 7 
of Entertaining Knowledge. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

There are nineteen life insurance companies 
doing business in this State, five holding charters 
from the State, and fourteen out of the State. 
The whole number of policies by these nineteen 
companies is 57,139, and the amount insured 
is $153,000,000. The amount of premiums 
received last year was eight and a half mil- 
lion dollars, and the losses one million and a half, 
which shows how profitable the business is. The 
total life insurance in this country is $1 50,000,000. 
In Great Britain it is $750,000,000. There is 
no insurance which pays the stockholders better. 
— Newburyport Herald. 
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A SKYLARK’S SERMON. 


A BSKYLARE PREACHING A SERMON. 


There is no such thing as song-bird natural to 
Australia; there are birds who chatter, birds who 
shriek, but no bird that sings. Well, there was 
a young man who went out from England as a 
gold digger, and was lucky enough to make 
some money, and prudent enough to keep it. 
He opened a “store,” (a kind of rough shop, 
where every thing, from candles to coffins, are 
sold,) at a place called “The Ovens,” a celebra- 
ted gold field, above two hundred miles from 
Melbourne. Still continuing to prosper, he, like 
a dutiful son, wrote home for his father and 
mother to come to him, and if they possibly 
could, to bring with them a lark. So a lark was 

rocured, and in due time the old folks and their 
‘eathered charge took ship and departed from 
England. The old man, Suneves, took the voy- 
age so much to heart, that he died, but the old 
woman and the lark landed in sound health at 
Melbourne, and were speedily forwarded to Mr. 
Wilsted’s store, at The Ovens. 

It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, and 
the next morning the lark was hung outside the 
tent, and at once commenced piping up. The 
effect was electric. Sturdy diggers—big men, 
with hairy faces and great brown hands—paused 
in the midst of their work, and listened rever- 
ently. Drunken, brutal diggers left unfinished 
the blasphemous sentence, and looked bewilder- 
ed and ashamed. Far and near the news spread 
like lightning—“ Have you heard the lark ?” 
“Ts it true, mate, that there is a real English 
skylark up at Jack Wilsted’s?” So it went on 
for three days, and then came Sunday morning. 
Such a sight had not been seen since the first 
spadeful of the golden earth had been turned! 

rom every quarter—east, west, north and south ; 
from far hills, and from creeks twenty miles 
away, came a steady concourse of great, rough 
Englishmen, all brushed and washed as decent 
as possible. The movement was by no means 
preconcerted, as was evident from the half-asham- 
ed expression of every man’s face. There they 
were, however, and their errand—was to hear 
the lark! Nor were they disappointed. There, 
perched in his wood and iron pulpit, was the lit- 
tle minister, and, as though aware of the impor- 
tance of the task before him, he plumed his crest, 
and lifting up his voice, sung them a sermon. 
It was a wonderful sight to see that three or four 
hundred men, some reclining on the ground, 
some sitting with their arms on their knees and 
their heads on their hands, some leaning against 
the trees with their eyes closed, so that they might 
the better fancy themselves at home and in the 
midst of English corn-fields once more ; but sit- 
ting, standing or lying, all were equally quiet 
and attentive, and when, after an hour’s steady 
preaching, the lark left off, his audience soberly 
started off, a little low-spirited, perhaps, but on 
the whole much happier than they came 
Beeton’s Home Pets. 


THE GLORY OF TIME. 
Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light; 
To stamp the seal of time on aged things, 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 


Some boys slept from fatigue, on board of Nel- 
son’s ship, at the battle of the Nile. Among the 
impressive incidents of Sir John Moore’s disas- 
trous retreat to Corunna in Spain, not the least 
striking is the recorded fact that many of his 
soldiers steadily pursued their march while fast 
asleep. Franklin slept nearly an hour swimmin 
on his back. An acquaintance of Dr. D., travel- 
— with a party in North Carolina, being great- 
ly fatigued, was observed to be sound asleep in 
his saddle. His horse, being a better walker, 
went far in advance of the rest. On crossing a 
hill, they found him on the ground snoring quiet- 
ly. His horse had fallen, as was evident from 
his broken knees, and had thrown his rider. 

Animals of the lower orders obey peculiar 
laws in regard to sleep. Fish are said to sleep 
soundly ; and we are told by Aristotle, that the 
tench may be taken in this state, if approached 
cautiously. Many birds and beasts of prey take 
their repose in the daytime. When kept in cap- 
tivity, this habit undergoes a change, which 
makes us doubt whether it was not the result of 
necessity which demanded that they should take 
advantage of the darkness, silence, and the un- 
guarded state of their victims. In the menagerie 
at Paris, even the hyena sleeps, at night, and is 
awake by day. They all, however seek, as fa- 
voring the purpose, a certain degree of seclusion 
and shade, with the exception of the lion, who 
sleeps at noonday, in the open plain—and the 
eagle and condor, who poise themselves on the 
most elevated pinnacle of the rock in the clear 
blue atmosphere and dazzling sunlight. Birds, 
however, are furnished with a nictitating mem- 
brane generally to shelter the eye from the light. 
Fish prefer to retire to sleep under the shadow 
of a rock, or woody bank. Of domestic animals 
the horse seems to require least sleep, and that 
he usually takes in the erect posture. 

Birds that roost in a sitting posture, are fur- 
nished with well adapted mechanism, which 
keeps them firmly supported without voluntary 
or conscious action. The tendon of the claws is 
so arranged as to be tightened by their weight 
when the thighs are bent, thus contracting close- 
ly, and grasping the bough er perch. In certain 
other animals which sleep erect, the articulations 
of the foot and knee resemble the spring of a 
pocket knife, which serve to keep the blade open. 
— Traveller. 


A JAPANESE MARVEL, 


The Japanese had never seen or dreamed of 
milking a cow; and when my English servant 
first took this difficult task in hand, it required 
the presence of two Japanese officers to keep off 
the curious mob. What could the foreigner be 
doing? He evidently was not killing the cow, 
but he was taking the milk from the calf only, 
to restore it, no doubt. But when the hard- 
earned pint was taken to the house, and the calf 
allowed to go to its mother, then was their won- 
der great. It required explanation ; and I think 
some petaniohenest“aaneeny difficult to detect 
in a Japanese, however much he may feel it— 
was manifested at their not having discovered 
this useful necessity. My ochau himself eventu- 
ally took milk in his tea.—Hodgson’s Japan. 
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SONG OF THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


O, come to me! O, come to me! 
My Willie, come to me, 

And venture not again to cross 

The dark, tempestuous sea! 


I weep through all the dreary day, 
When thou, my love, art far away: 
And sweeps upon the trackless sea 


The storm-god’s angry sway. 


I think of thee when night has spread 
His dark, pavilioned gloom, 

And fear that ere the morning rise 
Thou’lt find an ocean-tomb! 


I think of thee when morning dawns 
Upon a calm blue sea, 

And I am gazing out upon 

The silver-crested lea. 


I think of thee when Luna rides 
Upon a tranquil sky, 

And think of thee when torrents pour, 
And storm-clouds sweep on high. 


Then come to me, O, come to me! 
My Willie, come to me, 

Nor venture forth again to cross 
The dark, tempestuous sea! 


[onrernat. 
ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 
A PAGE FROM THE 13th CENTURY. 


BY LIEUTENANT F. D. HOVEY. 


Ow the northern borders of Aquitaine, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, stood 
the noble castle of Hugh de Lusignan, . the 
marcher or guardian of that border. Within its 
walls dwelt the affianced wife of its master, the 
little Isabella of Angouleme, the only child and 
heiress of the count of that name; a fair and 
lovely child, whose beauty and tender years made 
her the object of interest to all the dwellers in 
the lordly castle. Hugh de Lusignan himself, a 
brave and noble knight, took charge of the edu- 
cation of his betrothed, in the full anticipation 
of becoming her husband when she should have 
entered upon her womanhood. At present, she 
was scarcely fourteen years old, and Count 
Haugh felt for her the tenderness of a father or 
elder brother only; although his heart was set 
upon her as his future wife, and he watched her 


ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 


with a jealous eye, lest some others might dare 
to usurp his place in her heart. 

The summons to leave her was, therefore, as 
distasteful as possible, when called by Philip 
Augustus to form one of the splendid train which 
he sent into Spain, to bring home the bride of 
Prince Louis, the lovely Blanche of Castile. It 
was sad parting with the sweet child who clung 
to him with tears in her eyes, beseeching him 
not to leave her. But a king’s behest could not 
be set aside, and Count Hugh tore himself from 
her arms with a promise to return home as soon 
as the Castilian bride should enter the palace 
walls of France. 

How lonely seemed the castle now to the little 
Isabella! The days went by on leaden wings, 
now that her guardian and protector was absent. 
Her walks were given up, her studies lain aside, 
and she abandoned herself to real grief. From 
this she was startled by a message from her pa- 
rents. There was to be a high festival in An- 
gouleme, and her presence was required, to 
recognize King John of England as the sovereign 
of Aquitaine and feudal lord of Angouleme. 

It was a glorious day in summer when the 
royal assembly met. A truly regal reception 
had been given to John, and the inhabitants of 
the province seemed bent upon doing him all 
honor, although it could not be denied that he 
was unworthy of such homage. Contrary to 
the established law of the church, he had married 
his cousin, Avisa, and for ten years had been 
struggling against that law, with the obstinacy 
of a man who recognizes no authority but his 
own passions. He was living a selfish, dissolute 
life, “‘ stopping short of the duties of a king— 
therefore, unfit to be a monarch.” 

To-day, however, he was to receive the hom- 
age ofaking. Brave knights and lordly nobles 
and fair women knelt before him until he was 
weary of the scene, and longed to have it over, 
that he might enjoy what generally gave him 
more satisfaction than anything else, a good 
dinner with plenty of stimulus to wash it down. 
Lo! who comes there, clad in pure white robes, 
with a golden circlet upon the sweet young brow ? 
Approaching the temporary throne, she kneels 
and places the little hands in his, and in a low, 
soft voice, pronounces the oath of fealty. The 
soft touch of the small fingers, and the pleading 
tenderness of the voice, thrill him as no other 
touch nor sound had thrilled him since his youth. 
The old Count and Countess of Angouleme are 
standing near, and the count is only too happy 
to answer the king’s questioning eyes by avow- 
ing the bright and beautiful creature to be his 
daughter. John of England on that day forgot 
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ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 


even his dinner! It was then in the full glory 
of midsummer, and before the August days were 
past, there was a royal wedding in Bourdeaux— 
the wedding of King John and Isabella of 
Angouleme. 

Blanche of Castile was landed safely in the 
French palace, and Hugh de Lusignan, thankful 
to escape from the wearisome round of entertain- 
ments that succeeded, went gladly back to the 
Castle Valence, where he had left his little bride. 
As he rode up the long avenue, he marvelled 
that no glimpse of her white robes should greet 
his sight among the green trees where she had 
always watched his coming. Something struck 
a chill upon his spirits when he entered the por- 
tal. It seemed as if Isabella were dead, and he 
had come only to see her in her coffin. The 
noise he made in entering woke up the dull 
echoes of the castle, and the sound fell upon his 
ear like a knell. Would indeed that it had been 
that only! 


“ The love where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill nor time can steel, 
Nor falsehood disavow.” 


Isabella was gone—gone willingly, and with 
her parents’ full consent—and this was the day 
of her marriage with King John! What rage 
and sorrow filled the bosom of Hugh de Lusig- 
nan at these tidings! All the overflowing ten- 
derness which he had lavished upon Isabella— 
all the eager desire of her parents to secure him 
for her husband—all the tears and lamentations 
which she had bestowed upon his departure rush- 
ed upon his memory and maddened him to des- 
peration. He sent a challenge to the base rob- 
ber, as he scrupled in no measured terms to call 
him ; but he only laughed at the demand to 
meet in mortal combat one who had not royal 
blood in his veins, Count Hugh then applied 
to the pope; but as John was lord of Aquitaine, 
there was no law that could reach him or prevent 
his claiming the heiress of lands already under 
feudal tenure to himself. 

The long course of evil deeds committed by 
the profligate monarch, exceeds the limits of a 
tale like this. Our work lies with the fair but 
frail queen. He had taken her from a life of 
innocence and simplicity, and initiated her into 
all the evil communications of a corrupt court, 
until she became as hackneyed in wrong-doing 
as himself, In the language of the historian, 
“ he was a bad son, a bad subject, a bad husband, 
a bad father and a bad sovereign.” Human 
guilt can seem to go no further, unless we held 
to it the crime of murdering Arthur, the young 
Count of Bretagne, who, with the help of the 
queen’s first lover, had aspired to the throne of 
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England. Arthur died by his hand, and Hugh 
was taken prisoner and kept in captivity, until 
John solicited his aid against the prince whom 
Innocent III. had sent to dethrone him as one 
who was cursed of God and man. At this time 
Isabella herself was in lonely confinement, doom- 
ed to it by the cruelty and jealousy of her profli- 
gate husband. Hugh made his own terms—the 
release of the queen and the hand of her daugh- 
ter, the little Joanna, as his wife! If anything 
could have roused the slumbering spirit of the 
queen, it was this demand. If anything could 
have brought back the tide of “long ago” to 
her heart, it would have been this renewal of 
herself in her child. He who was her guardian 
as well as lover—he whose years numbered 
thrice her own when she wickedly broke her 
sacred faith to him—was he to stand in the pres- 
ence of his old love, as the husband of her al- 
most infant daughter? It was the decree of the 
king, however, and she must submit. Too glad 
to be released from her own gloomy prison, she 
tried not to remember the past. Yet, O, how 
could she forget, when she knew that the little 
Joanna was treading the same halls in Castle 
Valence, and listening to the same betrothed 
lover who whispered his vows to her ear ? 

But her release from her own unhappy life 
was near. Death took the wicked monarch 
from the earth, and her son, Prince Henry, was 
acknowledged King of England. Isabella re- 
turned to her native province of Angouleme, and 
as the lover of Joanna was absent, she went 
frequently to the scene of her early happiness, to 
see her child. They were sitting together by 
the window, when the warder’s horn announced 
the coming of the lord of Valence. She saw 
him as he rode on at the head of his troop. She 
heard his footsteps as they crossed the echoing 
hall and clanged up the marble stairs. She saw 
as in a dream, the fair child so like herself, as 
she ran to meet her lover, and with her slender 
fingers draw the heavy sword from his side and 
receive the kiss which he gave her. 

A mist was before her eyes when the noble 
warrior crossed the hall and greeted her. It was 
not the face from which she parted when he 
went to bring home Blanche of Castile as the 
wife of Louis. It was paler, and there were 
heavy furrows upon the cheeks, and the dark 
hair was threaded with silver. But she heeded 
not the change, It was Hugh, the lover of her 
youth, the only love she had ever known. All 
the intermediate years passed away like a fright- 
ful dream from her mind, and she made a sud- 
den movement, as if she were again the little 
Isabella, about to throw herself upon his breast 
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and bid him dearly welcome home, as she had 
done before. 

Tt was the hush of evening. The tired soldier 
had gone to his couch, and his little betrothed 
had long since closed her eyes in a sweet dream 
of peace. Isabella alone watched. She had not 
stirred from the place where she sat, half con- 
cealed by the heavy window curtain, since the 
grand banquet in honor of the return of its lord 
to Castle Valence, had been partaken of. She 
had been loth indeed to bestow her presence up- 
on the occasion; but the entreaties of the little 
Joanna, and a certain expression in Hugh’s 
countenance had overruled her reluctance. And 
she had returned as soon as she could steal away, 
to muse once more in this quiet corner. Here, 
in this very spot, she had watched, often and 
often, for his coming, in years gone by. Tears, 
the tenderest and most sincere that had filled the 
vain queen’s eyes for years, were falling fast 
upon the mourning dress she wore. Could she 
stay here a moment longer than the morning 
dawn? Could she even look upon that face 


again* And how, O, how would she bear to 
see him the husband of her child? Little as she 
had seemed to regard the vows of marriage, there 
seemed to her something more terrible in this 


transfer from the mother to the child, than she 
had ever thought of before. While musing thus 
and planning her speedy departure by the earli- 
est morning light, the door suddenly opened and 
Count Hugh, draped in an Oriental dressing- 
gown, approached her. 

“Something whispered me that you had not 
retired, Isabella,” he said, quietly, not even 
recognizing her rank or title in his speech. The 
word struck on her ear with a ring of the old 
time when his voice had lingered long and lov- 
ingly upon her name. She looked up, and the 
glitter of tears caught his eye. “ Weeping?” 
he whispered. “ Are these tears for me?” There 
‘was now no acting with Isabella. She suffered 
him to take her hand, and the pressure of his, 
though grown so white and thin, thrilled her to 
the heart. There was a beseeching tenderness 
in her face that told him he would not plead in 
vain; nor did he. 

“ And my child—my Joanna ?” she faltered. 

“She loves me only as a father, Isabella. 
Give me the right to be that and that only to 
her. Believe me, she will be content.” 

And truly, the child heard it the next morn- 
ing with a sweet composure and serenity that 
showed how easily she could resign any tenderer 
ties to Hugh de Lasignan. The records of the 


year 1220 state that “Isabella, Queen Dowager 
of England, having before crossed the seas, took 


to her husband her former spouse, the Count of 
Marche (de Lusignan) without leave of the king 
her son or his council.” 

Was this marriage happy? Alas! for poor 
human nature, which is much the same in kings 
and clowns. Isabella’s ambitious projects often 
failed to be advanced, and sometimes they were 
thwarted by the count himself. Even the birth 
of eight beautiful children did not bring that joy 
to the parents’ hearts that it ought—so bent were 
they upon scheming. 

One pleasant circumstance arose from the feuds 
growing out of their desire of aggrandizement. 
The little princess Joanna was happily married 
to Alexander II. of Scotland, and this marriage 
prevented a war between England and Scotland. 
But Isabella was not satisfied. She urged on 
her husband to repeated attacks upon the domin- 
ions of his king, until he lost all and was obliged 
to seek, with his family, the protection of the 
sovereign he had injured. 

Isabella is said to have attempted the life of 
the good king Louis, by poison. She fled to the 
Abbey of Fontevrand, where, in the “secret 
chamber,” she had time to look back upon her 
life of unrest. Here she took the veil. From 
that chamber she came forth no more, until she 
was carried from it to a lonely grave in the com- 
mon cemetery of Fontevrand. In after years, 
her son, the royal Henry, knelt and wept at that 
lonely grave; and by his command a beautiful 
enamelled statue of his mother rose in the choir 
of Fontevrand. In 1816, this statue was found 
in the cellar of the abbey, broken and defaced. 
They were refused, who desired to place the 
statue, together with the effigies of Henry and 
his queen, and Richard I. in Westminster Abbey. 
France, however gathered the unhonored memo- 
rials to a suitable place, where probably they 
still exist as shattered monuments of ambitious 
and unresting spirits, 


SLEEP. 

The most violent passions and excitements of 
mind cannot preserve even powerful minds from 
sleep; thus Alexander the Great slept on the 
field of Arbela, and Napoleon upon that of Aus- 
terlitz. Even stripes and torture cannot keep off 
sleép, as criminals have been known to sleep on 
the rack. Noises which at first serve to drive 
away sleep, soon become indispensable to its ex- 
istence ; thus a stopping to cha 
horses, wakes all the passengers. he proprie- 
tor of an iron forge, who slept close to the din of 
hammers, forges and blast-furnaces, would awake 
if there was any interruption to them daring the 
night ; and a sick miller, who had his mill stop- 

on that account, passed sleepless nights until 

= its usual noise. Homer, in 
iad, elegant! resents 8 as overcom 

all men, and ome gods, pee Jupiter ams, 
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THE ASSASSIN OF THE MID-WATCH. 


THE TWO PICTURES. 


BY MARY MAY. 


Singing a lullaby low and sweet, 
A mother sat rocking to and fro: 
In her soft white hands two little feet 
Were nestled, looking so plump and sweet, 
With a delicate pink all aglow. 


The golden curls, they were brushed away 
From the pure and spotless baby brow; 

The cheeks were flushed with his childish play, 

And mother and child, as they looked that day, 
Were a beautiful picture, I trow. 


The mother bent o'er her sleeping child, 
And pressed a kiss on his pouting lips; 

The boy in his rosy slumber smiled, 

As she murmured, “ O, my darling child!” 
Kissing even his finger tips. 


That is the picture I saw one day: 
It was marvellous pretty, I said; 

But ere one short week had fled away, 

A mournful messenger came one day, 
And sadly whispered, “ Willie is dead!” 


A rosewood coffin with satin lined— 

A tiny and glittering thing, ‘tis true: 
With broken lilies and rosebuds twined, 
Wreathing the coffin, whereon was shrined 

The sweet name of Willie, aged two. 


But gleaming satin and lilies fair 

Were not more white than the baby brow 
That lay with clusters of golden hair 
Parted away from the forehead fair, 

‘That was pure and white as virgin snow. 


The roseleaf eyelids were softly pressed 

Over the beautiful azure eyes; ° 
The dimpled hands crossed over the breast, 
In each soft palm was a lily pressed— 

O, ‘twas Death in a beautiful guise! 


These are the pictures that once I saw, 
And which was fairest, I scarce can tell; 

But both were fairer than limners draw, 

The lovely pictures that once I saw— 
The gay and sad, both were beautiful. 
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Ow the road from Morristown to Newark, in 
the State of New Jersey, near where it crosses a 
small branch of the Passaic River, a number of 
years ago stood a small hut, half hidden beneath 
its banking of sods and dirt, and raising its 
thatched roof above the surrounding shrubbery 
like a heap of charred brushwood. Were it not 
that occasionally a wreath of blue smoke curled 
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up from an aperture in the thatching of this hut, 
the passer-by would never think of seeking for 
human beings within its limits ; but this circum- 
stance afforded ample proof of its being a human 
habitation. 

The shades of night had crept over the 
dreary, woody vicinity of this isolated hut, and 
the somewhat cutting wind of a cool April eve- 
ning was whistling through the shaggy tree tops. 
Within the rough, clog walls of the sunken hovel 
sat an old woman, whose years were as uncer- 
tain as was the meaning and intent of the fire 
that shot from her peering, restless eyes. A 
coarse gown of dark stuff covered her meagre 
frame ; her hair, a mixture of grizzled red and 
gray, hung in matted masses over her shoulders, 
while her bare feet were stretched forth towards 
the fire, revealing a state of dirt and filthiness 
utterly revolting. 

Near the door of the hut, with his face turned 
thoughtfully upon the few embers that laid 
smouldering in the rough stone fire-place, sat a 
youth, some fifteen years, who seemed to be 
dwelling upon some startling thought that had 
presented itself to his mind. His garb was poor, 
but unlike that of his bedlamish companion, it 
bore marks of care and cleanliness, His features 
were wan and pale, though in their tracings there 
was much of manly beauty, and a student of 
physiology would have at once seen that the 
youth’s disease was one of mental origin, though 
its effects were fast making sad inroads upon a 
constitution that might otherwise have been 
strong and robust. 

“ Hal,” said the old woman, as she turned her 
sharp eyes upon the boy, “ we must have food.” 

“ But there is food in the locker, mother,” 
replied the youth. “ We have bread and pota- 
toes, and there are the four shad I caught this 
afternoon.” 

“T tell thee, boy, we want food. Hal, I want 
money to buy it with.” 

As the beldam spoke, she cast upon the boy a 
look that made him shudder; and as he met the 
snake-like glance he could not avoid dropping 
his eyes to the floor. 

“Money, boy—I want money!” repeated the 
old woman, still keeping her eyes fastened upon 
her shrinking companion. 

“ Then let me do as I have often offered to 
do,” at length said Hal. “Let me go and work. 
for it, and you shall have every penny that I 
earn.” 

“ Work for it!” iterated the old beldam, as 
she arose from her miserable stool and ap- 
proached the spot where the boy sat. “No, no, 
I can tell you a quicker way.” 
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‘The boy looked up into the woman’s face, but 
he spoke not. He seemed to comprehend some 
fearful truth as he trembled beneath her gaze. 
The beldam waited a moment, and then turning 
away she opened a small locker near the fire- 
place, from which she took a large boarding- 
pistol, and again approaching the boy, she said : 

“ Here, Hal, I loaded this carefully this after- 
noon, and now I would have you use it. That 


will give us money.” 

“That, money!” uttered the youth, starting 
in his seat, and looking upon the pistol. ‘“‘ What 
do you mean, mother ?” 

“Can you not guess ?” 

“ Indeed I cannot.” 

“Look ye, boy—what we want, others may 
have in abundance, and perhaps some such one 
may travel this very road to-night! Now do 
you comprehend ?” 

“You mean that I shall go upon the highway 
and turn robber?” said the boy, with a shudder, 
but yet in a tone so calm that the woman was 
startled by its strangeness. 

“You have guessed the truth without my 
telling you.” 

“ Mother, I cannot go.” 

“Boy, you must go.” 

“No, no, you cannot mean it. You cannot 
wish that your child should come to the 
gallows.” 

The old beldam turned her face away to hide 
the sparkling light that burned in her eyes, and 
while yet the strange passion glowed upon her 
shrivelled features, she said . 

“Does your craven heart fear the gallows? 
Ha, ha, others have fed the gallows ere this, and 
some have escaped it. But there is no time to 
lose—if any stranger passes here to-night it will 
be soon over. Take your station by the old pine 
tree at the end of the logging path, and if you 
see a stranger traveller, stop him, and demand 
his money. If he refuses, the pistol will settle 
him.” 


“* No, mother, I cannot do it, indeed I cannot. 
I will work for you till my hands can work no 
more, but I cannot do this.” 

“ Boy,” hissed the beldam, at the same time 
seizing the youth by the shoulder, “ you will do 
this, and this very night, too. You had better 
die on the instant than disobey me. Here, take 
the pistol and go.” 

The youth stretched forth his hand and me- 
chanically grasped the weapon, but it dropped 
to his:side ; and sinking into his seat, he bent 
his head in agony, uttering, as he did so: 

“T cannot, I cannot.” 

A moment the old woman looked upon the 
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bending form of the boy, and then, while the 
wild fierceness of her countenance gave place to 
& look of demoniac calmness, she said : 

“ Hal, do you know who stole the corn about 
which there has been so much noise ?” 

Had an adder stung the boy at that moment 
he would not have started with a more fearful 
shudder than he did as those words fell upon his 
ear. With a countenance all racked with pain, 


he turned bis gaze upon the woman before him, 


and earnestly said : 

“ God knows I did it for you.” 

“You did it, and that’s enough,” unfeelingly 
and half tauntingly answered the woman. 
“ Now do my bidding to-night, or else on the 
morrow your former guilt shall be known.” 

“But you would not surely inform against 
me, when you yourselt—” 

“Stop your prating,” cried the old beldam, 
hastily interrupting the boy, “and do as I bid 
you. Speak not another word, but go. Hide 
yourself securely, and be sure that you turn your 
face from the moon if you meet a traveller.” 

The boy cast one more look at his Tartarian 
mother, but he quailed beneath the fire of her 
sharp eyes, and with a trembling step, and a 
strangely beating heart, he turned towards the 
door. He dared not disobey the woman who 
ruled him, and so he went forth upon his work. 

As the door closed upon the retiring form of 
the boy, the hag gazed a moment upon the spot 
where he had last stood in her presence, and 
while a curious shade of triumph flitted across 
her face, she uttered, in a mumbling tone : 

“The gallows! Ha, ha—so the work goes 
on! We shall see what we shall see.” 

The old crone took her pipe from its becket, 
and scraping it through the embers till she ob- 
tained a live coal, she sat down upon her stool 
and began to smoke. The fire had gone out— 
the last small blaze that had shed a flickering 
light over the interior of the hovel had turned to 
a dim curl of grayish smoke, andin the darkness 
she sat and muttered her demoniac thoughts. 

With a trembling step young Harry Loud 
passed out from the hut, and entered the narrow 
path that led along by the edge of the road. 
The rays of the moon stole in fitful glances 
through the boughs of the tall pines, and as they 
threw dim shadows of the intervening foliage 
across the highway, the boy almost fancied that 
each darkly pencilled line was a living spy upon 
his actions. Fearfully he stole along, crouching 
beneath the hanging branches, until at length ho 
reached a spot where a thick clump of shrub 
oaks flanked the entrance to @ narrow ox-path 
from the main road. Here, where an old pine 
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tree had fallen to the ground, he sat himself 
down, and began to meditate upon the lot which 
had thus fallen upon him. Whatever may have 
been the course of his thoughts, there was one 
thing that had not yet entered his mind. He 
had not yet thought of disobeying the orders of 
her whom he believed to be his mother. She 
held a control over his fear that he dared not 
break through ; and though an ordinary danger 
might not have started a nerve from its wonted 


pulsation, yet the glance of old Calypso’s gray 
eye always sank to his soul with a force that 
paralyzed all power to disobey. Harry sup- 
posed himself to be the true son of Calypso, and 
ever since he could remember he had been be- 
neath her roof. 

While the boy sat in this mood, he was sud- 

denly startled from his reverie by the approach- 
ing sound of a horse’s steps, and on peering 
forth from his covert he could distinguish a horse 
and rider coming up the road. Without realiz- 
ing what he was actually about, but acting only 
under the impulse of the orders he had received, 
he grasped his pistol and started forth to the 
roadside. Hardly had he reached the low bank- 
ing that flanked the highway, when the happy 
song of the coming rider struck upon his ear, and 
instantly recognizing the voice of Robin Wood, 
the poor mill-boy, he crept back to his hiding- 
place. 
“ Ah!” murmured Harry to himself, as the 
youth rode past, “ Robin can sing and not be 
afraid. He can let the moonbeams shine upon 
his face, and not tremble lest some one might 
know him. He can sleep soundly all night, and 
wear a happy smile all the daylong. Alas, why 
am I not like him? People shun me because I 
am Calypso’s son, and though I would seek an 
honest life, yet I cannot.” 

Sadly, the poor boy sat down again upon the 
fallen tree, and as the moonbeams struggled 
through an opening in the foliage above his head, 
one of them caught a tear-drop, and gilded it 
with its soft light as it rolled down his cheek. 
Again the sound of a footfall broke through the 
quiet, chilly air, and again the youth started 
from his rough seat and approached the roadside. 
This time his heart sank within him, as he at 
length discovered that the horseman who now 
approached was a stranger. Instinctively, he 
grasped his pistol, but though he noticed not the 
circumstance, yet the hand that held the weapon 
trembled fearfully. A gentle hill sloped away 
from where the boy stood, and unsuspectingly, 
the horseman walked his beast up the rise. Just 
as the traveller was upon the point of starting 
on into a trot, Harry sprang forth into the road. 


The bright pistol gleamed in the moonlight, and 
the horse suddenly stopped.as he saw the intrud- 
ing form of the new comer. 

Hallo!” exclaimed the traveller, as his eyes 
caught the form of the highwayman, “ what sort 
of a craft is this? Say, stranger, do you mean 
to rob me ?” 

“Rob you!” iterated the youth, forgetting for 
the moment the woman’s injunctions, and show- 
ing his face in the broad moonlight, “ Rob you, 
sir? Indeed, I~” 

He spoke no farther, for the reality of his sit- 
uation began to break like a thunder cloud over 
his head, and he found that he was not equal to 
the task he had undertaken. 

“Not going to rob me?” said the traveller, 
gazing in astonishment upon the pale face that 
had been thoughtlessly upturned to his gaze. 
“Then what is that shooting-iron for ?” 

“Indeed, sir,” uttered poor Harry, trembling 
at every joint, while he dropped the pistol upon 
the ground and clasped his hands together, “I 
know not whatI meant. Let me go, sir—O, let 
me go, and God will bless you for the act.” 

“Well, you're a strange fish, at any rate,” 
bluntly returned the stranger, regarding the 
youthful intruder with closer interest. ‘ Hold 
on a minute, youngster,” he continued, as Harry 
started as if to turn away, “ there must be some 
mystery at the, bottom of all this,” and as he 
spoke he leaped from his horse and stood by the 
boy’s side. 

“ Pity me, kind sir,” ejaculated Harry, as the 
man laid his hand upon his shoulder. “O, she 
shall never urge me to such a deed again. I’ll 
die first.” 

‘She !” asked the stranger ; ‘‘ and who’s she?” 

“ Why, the woman with whom I live, sir.” 

“ Then she is not your mother ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Let me look in your face. No, no, boy, 
such a woman as that was never your mother. 
But tell me all about it, boy—come, be not 
afraid, for if you speak the truth I’ll not harm 
thee.” 

Harry hesitated a moment, but there was 
something in the stranger’s open countenance 
that inspired him with confidence, and in a calm, 
candid tone he went on and told his story. It 
was what the reader already knows, and there 
was that in the boy’s manner and general appear- 
ance that carried conviction at once to the mind 
of the hearer. As he closed his thrilling tale of 
sufferings and wrong, his companion gazed a 
moment in his face, and then, while bis counte- 
nance lightened up with a benevolent expression, 
he said : 
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“Your tale is a curious one, youngster, but, 
by the stars and stripes, I believe it, every word 
of it. You shall not go back to the she-devil 
again.” 

“She would find me, sir, if I ran away, for I 
have tried.” 

“No, no, my boy, I’ll carry you where she 
will never look for you. What say you to the 
idea of going to sea withme? I amon my way 
from Morristown to New York to take charge of 
my ship, and if you will go with me, you shall 
have a good berth. Come, don’t stop to mince 
matters.” 

The poor boy was puzzled. Every wish of 
his heart said “go,” but a secret fear made him 
hesitate. At length he turned his eye to where 
the thatched roof of the miserable hovel was 
catching the moonbeams, then his mind dwelt for 
a moment upon the evil genius who reigned 
there, and beneath whose pestiferous influence 
his soul had so long dwelt in a painful darkness ; 
and turning to the kind stranger, he said : 

“T will go, sir, I will go. I will work for you, 
I wiil be your slave, if you are an honest man, 
so that you take me from her.” 

“ By my faith, boy, this is a sudden bargain, 
and a strange one, but something tells me that 
*twill be a good one. You can ride behind me 
to the next inn, and there I shall take the stage. 
Come, jump up.” 

Harry Loud did as he was bidden, and as soon 
as he was seated, the man picked up the pistol 
and mounted, and ere long the poor boy had left 
the scenes of his misery far behind him. 

Captain John Winnell was a fine specimen of 
an American sailing-master, and by the time his 
ship was ready for sea, he had conceived a warm 
attachment towards the poor youth whom he had 
befriended, and who had come so strangely to his 
notice. He found in young Harry a kind and 
willing disposition, a heart by nature made sus- 
ceptible of humanity, and a soul above the state 
of meanness or deception. There was some- 
thing in the boy’s pale features that at once 
recommended him to sympathy, and in Captain 
Winnell’s officers he made ready friends, as he 
also did in those of the seamen with whom he 
had become acquainted. 

The ship was ready for sea, and having been 
towed out from the river, she took a fair wind on 
her course for Smyrna. Harry Loud was re- 
tained in the cabin when the captain desired, but, 
nevertheless, he stood his watch at night, with 
the rest of the hands, from choice, for there was 
something in the darkly-flashing sea, as the 
noble ship bowed to the night-wind, that inspired 
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} his soul with a spirit of awe and admiration ; 
and o’er its trackless surface he saw the path 
that led him away from the snares of moral death 
that had so long beset his feet. 

The ship had cleared the gulf and was stand- 
ing on under a full press of canvass, when, one 
evening, just as the first watch had been set, 
Harry, who was leaning against one of the lar- 
board water-casks, which were lashed in the 
waist, observed that one of the men, a power- 
fally built, dark-looking fellow, was regarding 
him with a peculiar interest. There was some- 
thing in the man’s looks that struck a peculiar 
dread to the youth’s soul, and instinctively he 
turned from the water-cask and walked aft ; but 
as he turned to look behind him, he found that 
the sailor had taken his station at the same cask 
he had just left, and that he was watching him 
more closely than befere. 

Hurl Grapnell—such was the man called— 
stood a few minutes at the cask, and then step- 
ping towards Harry he beckoned him forward. 
At first the youth hesitated, but he thought that 
no harm could be meditated against him while 
the watch were on deck, and with a watchful 
feeling of curiosity he obeyed the sailor’s 
summons. 

“Is your name Harry Loud?” asked Hurl 
Grapnell, as the youth came up to where he 
stood. 

“ Yes,” replied Harry. 

“So I thought,” returned the man. “ Your 
countenance looked like one that I had seen 
somewhere. Let’s see, your folks live—let me 
see—I surely remember—” 

As Grapnell spoke, he looked hard at the 
youth as if expecting that he would help him 
out, but Harry was silent; for in the sailor’s 
working, lowering countenance he had discov- 
ered something that startled him with a dim 
memory of some scene long passed, and with a 
fixed gaze upon the face before him, he tried hard 
to study out the circumstances that sent the idea 
to his mind; but through the cloud that hung 
over his memory, he could not penetrate. Grap- 
nell seemed to notice this—for half turning his 
face away, he said, in a forced and sudden 
manner : 

“ Ah, Iremember; ’twas somewhere on the 
road from Morristown to the Jersey shore. You 
lived with your mother, I think.” 

“ Yes,” returned Harry, still endeavoring to 
make out something from his companion’s 
countenance. 

“ Calypso was her name, if I remember.” 

“You are right,” answered the youth, now 


confident that his interlocutor knew more than 
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he professed, and also feeling that he had some 
hidden reason for thus watching and questioning 
him. 
‘Call all hands to shorten sail,” ordered the 
captain at this moment, as he stepped down 
from the poop. “Mr. Black,” he continued, 
turning to his first mate, “‘ bear a hand and hurry 
the men on deck, for we shall catch it strong be- 
fore a great while. This wind is coming out 
nor’ west, and it’ll take us hard.” 

Loud sounded the call of the officer of the 
watch over the companion-way of the forecastle, 
and ere many moments the wakened men came 
tumbling upon deck. The wind had already 
began to veer, and ere the topsails wore reefed it 
suddenly lulled and chopped around to the 
north’rd and west’rd, and in a few moments it 
had freshened to a close-reef blow. White scuds 
of foam began to dance o’er the sea, and send 
their misty spray over the deck, while the waves 
were gathering in size and power every moment. 

Half an hour had passed since the gale com- 
menced, and the ship was nobly laboring in a 
heavy, breaking sea. The towering waves broke 
every minute over her bows, sweeping her deck 
fore and aft, while the men, conscious that for 
the present nothing more could be done for her 
safety, hugged closely to the rigging for protec- 
tion. Forward, holding on upon the bitts, and 
buffeting the rushing seas, stood an old seaman, 
by the name of Mark Willis, who had especial 
charge of all the forward rigging, and who, with 
true, sailor-like fidelity, determined not to leave 
his post so long as he could possibly remain. 
At length a sea, more heavy by far than any of 
its predecessors, came rolling and tumbling over 
the forecastle; and as Mark Willis arose from 
beneath the furious flood, his eye chanced to de- 
tect the dim outlines of his clothes bag, which 
had been stowed away under the keel of the 
bowsprit, just dangling by its lanyard from one 
of the downhaul belaying pins ; and as he saw 
that the next sea must inevitably take it over- 
board, he instinctively sprang ferward to secure 
it. He reached the spot, seized the lanyard of 
his bag ; but just as he was upon the point of 
drawing it inboard, the ship plunged into a deep 
trough, burying her bows completely under, and 
as she rose and shook off the sea, a quick, ago- 
nizing cry, that rose above the crashing roar of 
the elements, reached the ears of the crew. 

Forgetting all other danger in the fearful 
thought that a shipmate was overboard, the mate 
started to cut away one of the life-buoys that 
hung upon the quarter; but ere he reached it, 
another cry, more agonizing than the first, but 
yet stifled in its tone, came from forward. 
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Another sea came sweeping over the deck, and 
ere it had fairly rolled off, the men started in the 
direction of the still prolonged cries. They 
clung to the rail for support as they hurried 
along, and as they reached the bows, they peered 
over into the flashing depths of the foaming 
abyss ahead. Firmly they held on to the belay- 
ing pins, as they tried to make out the exact sit- 
uation of their companion, until at length, with 
horror thrilling through their veins, they saw it 
all. In the hurry of taking in sail, the jib down- 
haul had not been belayed, and ere poor Mark 
had been washed overboard, his right foot had 
become entangled in its coil, so as to form a firm 
hitch around his ankle. The downhaul was rove 
through an eye at the end of the bowsprit, and 
from this point it hang dangling in the waves, 
with Mark Willis suspended from it by his leg! 

A dozen lines were thrown to him, but the 
surge swept them away ere the unfortunate man 
could reach them ; and at length, by the phos- 
phorescent light of the cresting foam, they saw 
that Mark was too far gone to hold on upon a 
rope, even should he succeed in catching it, for 
at every dip of the bows he was buried in the 
angry waves, and beat about with a fury that 
would have at once unstrung the muscles of a 
weaker man. 

“My men,” exclaimed Captain Winnell, as 
he arose from a shipped sea and cleared the wa- 
ter from his face, “ we must get a running knot 
on to that jib downhaul and rowse him in it. 
It’s the only way we can save him. Now who 
among you dares take the end of a line and go 
out on the bowsprit and do it?” 

The men looked through the darkness at each 
other, but none spoke: or moved from their hold. 
They would have dared much for the safety of 
Mark Willis, but to venture out on the bowsprit 
seemed actually suicidal, for every minute the 
towering seas beat over it with a fury that none 
might withstand. 

An awful moment of suspense followed the 
captain’s words, then came a painful groan from 
the ill-fated man, and as its quivering tones still 
rang upon the ears of his shipmates, young 
Harry Loud exclaimed : 

“ Give me the line. I'll go!” 

“No, no, Harry,” the captain cried, “‘ you are 
too small—too weak.” 

“T am not weak, and if Iam small, the sea 
will have less effect upon me. Give me the 
line !” 

Captain Winnell hesitated yet a moment, but 
there was something so resolute, so confident, in 
the manner of the youth, that he determined to 
let him try it; and clearing away the end of the 
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fiying-jib downhaul, he passed it to the magnan- 
imous youth. Harry took the line and leaped 
quickly upon the bowsprit, and struggling with 
a power he seemed not to possess, he urged his 
way along. Half the distance had he gained 
over the stout spar, when the ship was lifted upon 
the summit of a sea, and on the next moment 
she plunged into the roaring flood, wallowing 
and struggting like a drowning mammoth. All 
eyes were turned from the spot where Mark Willis 
was being lashed about in the foam, to the course 
of the heroic youth. An ejaculation of anguish 
broke from the captain’s lips as his young pro- 
tege disappeared beneath the sea, but as the ship 
arose from the billowy bed, the form of the noble 
youth was seen clinging to the rigging, and in a 
moment more he pushed boldly forward on his 
mission. The point was gained, and Harry bent 
his dripping form over the bowsprit, and with a 
firm hand knotted a running noose upon the rope 
by which Mark hung. 

“ Pall now!” shouted the boy, as he arose 
from his bending position ; and fearlessly buffet- 
ing one more sea, he caught whatever rigging 
came in his way for support, and soon gained the 
deck. 

As the dauntless hero reached the forecastle, 
the inanimate form of Mark Willis was pulled 
over the bulwarks; and while Mr. Black and 
some of the men bore the rescued man aft to the 
cabin, Captain Winnell caught Harry by the 
hand, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“God bless you, my noble boy, God bless 
you! You have done this night what men dared 
not to do.” 

Harry would have perhaps made some answer 
to his commander’s encomiums, but at that mo- 
ment another sea came heaving over the deck, 
and as it swept off to leeward both he and the 
captain made their way aft. 

Mark Willis’s life was saved; and as his no- 
ble preserver appeared upon the quarter-deck, a 
shout, that rose above the roar and crash of the 
elements, went up from the lips of the grateful 
shipmates. One man alone remained silent— 
Hurl Grapnell joined not in the praise that was 
offered to the young hero! 

Though the storm had been powerful, yet the 
ship bore up bravely against it, and ere the sun 
arose on the next morning, the wind had settled 
down into a fair topgallant breeze. Some dam- 
age had been done to the lighter works on deck, 
and some of the spare spars and empty water- 
casks had been swept overboard, but the loss was 
comparatively light; and with thankful hearts 
that the danger had been so easily passed, the 


crew set about “ repairing damages.” 
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A week had passed away since that fearful 
night, and without drawing a bowline the ship 
had stood on her course. At midnight the star- 
board watch was called on deck, and with it came 
Harry Loud. The night was pleasant, and the 
bright moon shone forth in the heavens. Here 
and there a fleecy cloud rested against the starry 
ether, or went sailing along through the airy 
space. Shortly after the mid-watch had been set 
the youth went forward, and leaning over the lee 
bow, he gazed into the sparkling foam as it 
dashed in crested wreaths from the bow. Who 
that has stood thus, gazing into the mystic depths 
of the night-enveloped ocean, while all around 
is bounded by its trackless, heaving bosom, has 
not felt the awe-inspiring power of its swelling 
grandeur? No scene on earth has such power 
over the memories of the past as this. Its bosom 
seems almost a magic mirror, upon the surface 
of which the past is reflected with panoramic 
clearness. Home, friends, and all the pictures 
that memory can treasure in the mind, seem to 
dwell within the dark blue ocean’s matchless 
depths. 

Long did the youth lean over and gaze into the 
element that bore him on, but he saw not the 
waves nor the moon-lit spray, for his mind was 
looking only at the past. His had been a 
strangely eventful career, anda cold shudder 
crept through his frame as he recalled it to mind. 
Again he saw the gaunt form of Calypso, and 
her evil eye shot its beams of fire into his shrink- 
ing soul. While her dread features were re- 
flected from the mirror of his memory, and while 
he almost fancied that he felt her hot breath 
burning upon his cheek, a dark cloud overcast 
the bright face of the moon, and threw a deep 
shadow over the sea. At this moment, Harry 
fancied that he heard a suppressed breathing be- 
hind him, and turning quickly around, he beheld 
the dark form of Hurl Grapnell, but before he 
could change his position, or utter a cry, the 
powerful sailor drew a handkerchief tightly over 
his mouth, and in a moment more he had lifted 
him from his feet. 

Harry turned his eyes aft, but the bellying 
mainsail hid the quarter-deck from his view, then 
he turned an agonized, imploring gaze upon the 
man who held him, and his young soul could 
read in those darkly lowering features a purpose 
of fiendish import. In vain was it that Harry 
struggled, and in vain that he tried to utter a 
cry—his arms and bis tongue were alike within 
the control of the man who held him. At this 
moment the moon peeped forth from the cloud 
that had swept over its face. 

“There, boy,” uttered Grapnell, in a sup- 
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pressed tone, “you may say your prayers after 
you are in the water, for you are bound to your 
death. You were intended for the gallows, buat 
as you’ve cheated them, we’ll try drowning for 


As the villain spoke, he raised the boy over 
the rail, and lifting him clear of the ship’s side, 
dropped him overboard, and then turning quickly 
away, he stepped over to the weather side, and 
walked leisurely aft as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Half an hour passed away, and at the 
end of that time, the assassin walked forward, 
and passing nervously to the leeward he looked 
over into the water, but all was quiet, and his 
young victim was nowhere to be seen. With a 
lighter step Harl Grapnell walked away from the 
scene of his villany, and as he again walked aft, 
he hummed a light, careless tune. 

Seven bells struck, and as the sound went 
ringing through the ship, Hurl Grapnell went to 
take his last trick at the wheel. Just as he step- 
ped beneath the break of the house, the captain 
and Mr. Black placed their hands heavily upon 
his shoulders, and ere he could offer resistance, 
his arms were securely pinioned and he was led 
into the cabin. The villain needed to ask no 
questions, for the first object upon which his eyes 
rested after he entered, was the shivering, drip- 
ping form of Harry Loud. Grapnell started as 
he beheld his victim, and for a moment, with 
the superstition nataral to his class, he fancied he 
beheld a spirit, but the look of the youth soon 
convinced him that the form before him was one 
of flesh and blood, and that his murderous plan 
had failed. 

In a few words the reader shall know how the 
youth was saved from the death which had been 
intended for him, as he had already explained 
to the captain. When Grapnell had dropped 
him overboard, the ship was well keeled over to 
leeward, and as he came up from the slight 
depth to which he had sunk, his head came in 
contact with a trailing rope, which proved to be 
the lee fore-tack, and instinctively he grasped it 
as it was rapidly passing over him. With con- 
siderable exertion he managed to hold on to the 
tack with one hand, while with the other he tore 
the bandage from his mouth, but his first im- 
pulse to cry out for help was immediately check- 
ed by the fear that his enemy might be the first 
to hear him, and finish the fiendish purpose 
which had thus far failed. With this idea Har- 
ry had worked his way up to the clue of the fore- 

sail, and with considerable exertion he climbed 
over the bulwarks and reached the cabin unob- 
served. 
“ Now,” said Captain Winnell, as he looked 
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sternly at the villain Grapnell, “do you know 
who threw this lad overboard ?” 

“Tf he has told you, I don’t see the need of 
your asking me,” replied the man, in a dogged 
sullen tone. 

“ He says you did it,” remarked the captain. 

And so I did.” 

“ What object could you have had in view?” 
asked the captain, not a little surprised at the fel- 
low’s readiness in acknowledging his guilt. 

“TI meant to have drowned him.” 

“ And why should you wish to do that?” 

“ Because I would have him out of the way, 
that’s all.” 

Captain Winnell gazed into the face of Hurl 
Grapnell for several moments without speaking. 
His impulse naturally led him to be angry and 
imperative, but his knowledge of Grapnell’s dis- 
position at once convinced him that if he wished 
to arrive at his secret motives, he must do it 
easily, and smothering his indignation as much 
as possible, he said : 

“ Grapnell, there is some mystery in your con- 
nection with this boy, and I would have you ex- 
plain it to me.” 

“No, sir,” replied the sailor, in a firm tone, 
“T shall tell you nothing further,” and as he 
spoke, he cast a malicious look upon the youth. 

“ Do you know that I have your life in my 
hands ?”’ asked the captain, seriously, in a mean- 
ing tone. 

“ Yes,” answered Grapnell, in the same dog- 
ged tone, without betraying the least emotion in 
view of his probable fate, “ and I know, too, that 
my blabbing wouldn’t alter the case.” 

“Harry,” said Captain Winnell, turning to 
the youth, “do you remember when or where it 
was that you saw this man?” 

“TI think I do now, sir,” replied the boy, in a 
sort of thoughtful mood. “ It must have been 
at the hut, near which you found me, and I have 
seen him in conversation with my mother, nights, 
after I had gone to bed.” 

“No, Harry, she is not your mother—you may 
depend upon that,” said the captain. 

“ She is his mother!” exclaimed Hurl Grapnell. 

“ Now look ye here, villain,” uttered Captain 
Winnell, shaking his finger by way of giving 
weight to his words, “If you do not tell me 
what you know of this boy, by heavens, your 
neck shall be stretched at the yard-arm of my 
own ship.” 

“ Then I tell you, you shall never know. Now 
hang me as soon as you please.” 

“ But I’m blowed if he shan’t know, though,” 
exclaimed a rough voice at the cabin door, and 


at the same moment, Mark Willis entered. 
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“ What!” exclaimed Grapnell, as his eyes fell 
upon the face of the new-comer, “ you aint goin’ 
to blow, Mark.” 

“ Blow, or no blow, I’m goin’ to tell just what 
I know about young Harry Loud,” replied Mark 
Willis, as he twirled his hat upon his fingers, and 
gazed first at the boy, then at the captain, and 
then settled his look upon Hurl Grapnell. 

** Mark Willis,” said the prisoner, in a tone 
half way between persuasion and threatening, 
“ you’ve sworn to keep my secret—now don’t 
play the traitor.” 

“Look there, Hurl,” replied Willis, in a care- 
ful, meaning tone, “ that boy saved my life when 
you hadn’t the courage to lend your old shipmate 
a helping hand. Yes, Hurl, I might have gone 
to Davy Jones’s locker at any moment, and you 
wouldn’t have helped me, but young Harry Loud 
risked his own life for me, and now it’s in my 
power to serve him, and I shall do it.” 

* Mark, do you know anything of Harry’s ear- 
ly history ?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes, sir, I know all about it.” 

“ You lie,” gasped Hurl Grapnell, and actual- 
ly foaming at the mouth with rage, he darted 
forward and attempted to plant his foot in Mark’s 
breast, but he was prevented from accomplishing 
his purpose, by the interposition of Captain Win- 
nell and his mate, and as soon as the villain had 
been secured from farther resistance, Willis said : 

“Captain Winnell, perhaps in some things I 
have been as hard as Grapnell, for he and I have 
cruised together for a long time, but God knows 
that I never yet tried to take the life of a fellow- 
being. I know all about that boy from the first 
moment Hurl Grapnell took him in tow. It 
must have been—let’s see—six, four and two are 
twelve—yes, it’s twelve years ago since Hurl and 
I shipped on board the Medora. She was bound 
from New York to Valparaiso. Captain William 
Bolton was our commander, and he had on board 
with him his wife and child. Grapnell had a 
brother on board the ship, and before we got on 
the Spanish Main, this brother, Hugh Grapnell, 
started a conspiracy for taking the ship. Hurl 
joined him, and at length I agreed to help them 
out ; but by some means the plot was discovered, 
and as Hugh swore that he would have the ship 
a any rate, and also threatened to have the cap- 
tain’s wife, Captain Bolton hung him at the yard- 
arm. For this, Harl swore that he’d have re- 
venge, and when the ship touched at Rio, he stole 
away the captain’s child, and hid it in the city 
till we had gone. Two years afterwards, I saw 
Harl in New York, and went with him to his 
mother’s house in Jersey. He had brought 
young Harry Bolton home with him, and he and 
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his mother had both sworn that they would bring 
him to the gallows out of revenge for the hang- 
ing of Hugh, and I know that even then, old 
Calypso—that’s Hurl Grapnell’s mother’s name 
—had tried to learn the little fellow to steal. She 
called him Harry Loud, but nobody knows what 
her real name is, nor Hurl’s either. Well, after 
that, Hurl went to sea again, and I went with 
him, and he has often told me how the little fel- 
low was getting along under his mother’s free 
flag ; but Grapnell was all struck aback when he 
fuund that you had got the youngster in tow, and 
he was not long in making up his mind what to 
do. He found that Harry was likely never to be 
hung, and so he just determined to drown him. 
That, Captain Winnell, is the whole truth, but 
perhaps I should never have blowed on Harl, if 
the boy hadn’t saved my life, but as it is, if ever 
Harry Loud wants a helping hand he shall have 
mine, as long as I can move it.” 

A dozen times during this recital had Hurl 
Grapnell interrupted Mark with oaths and impre- 
cations, and from his whole manner it was easily 
seen that the speaker was telling the truth, A 
few moments after Mark ceased speaking, Cap- 
tain Winnell gazed fixedly into Harry’s face, and 
then, while a strange light of radiant joy shot 
athwart his features, he exclaimed : 

“Now I see the mystery. Harry, my boy, 
one of your parents is still living, and I shall 
have the joy of restoring you to that parent’s 
arms.” 

He chose to speak no more on the subject in 
the presence of those who stood around, and 
turning to Mr. Black, he ordered that Hurl Grap- 
nell should be confined under the covering of the 
long boat. 

At Gibraltar the cowardly assassin was deliver- 
ed up to the American commodore, whose squad- 
ron happened to lay there, and without further 
trouble, the ship went on her way. 

* 

In the suburbs of Morristown, N. J., stood the 
splendid residence of Captain Winnell. It was 
just at dusk, one evening, after the absence of 
eight months, that the captain, accompanied by 
his young protege, Harry, entered his own house. 
Hardly had his footfall resounded through the 
hall, ere his wife came bounding into his pres- - 
ence, and with a cry of joy fell into his out- 
stretched arms. The first bursts of true connu- 
bial thanksgiving were passed, and the party en- 
tered the siiting-room. 

“ Maria,” said Captain Winnell, addressing 
his wife, who was jast wiping the happy tears 
from her face, “‘see—I have brought you home 
present.” 
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As he spoke, he took Harry by the hand and 
led him forward. The rays of the solar lamp 
fell fall upon his handsome features, and Mrs. 
Winnall gazed inquiringly into his face. Harry 
returned that look, and as he met the soft, mild 
eyes that rested upon him, his heart seemed to 
leap from its wonted sphere, and to remain sus- 
pended in hushed anxiety. At first the lady 
looked with a degree of curiosity, but gradually 
the color fled from her cheeks—she remained an 
instant in speechless suspense, and then, half 
wildly, and half hesitatingly, she murmured : 

“ Harry |—my son !—my son !” 

“ Yes, Maria,” said Captain Winnell, while 
he wiped a tear from his eye, “’tis indeed your 
boy, and a noble son has he proved.” 

Ere he ceased speaking—and the circumstance 
prevented him from speaking further—the moth- 
er and her child were lost to all save the trans- 
ports of their own bounding hearts—they saw 
nothing, they knew nothing, save that heart to 
heart, one pressed her child, and the other, his 
mother. 

Captain Bolton had not long survived the sup- 
posed loss of his only son, and, after a number 
of years spent in widowhood, his wife had mar- 
ried Captain Winnell. Harry knew not the loss 
of a father, for in his presence, he still had a pa- 
rent in very deed—one who loved and cherished 
him as though he had been of his own flesh and 
blood, and who joyed with his fondly cherished 
wife in the new source of earthly bliss that was 
thus opened to them. 

Hurl Grapnell met the fate that had been de- 
signed for Harry—the gallows !—and his mother 
died in her hut, alone, and uncared for by none 
save him who awards to the transgressor the sure 
punishment of sin. 


BARBEBS. 

He that is old enough to remember the reign 
of Puvillo and Pomatum, now utterly passed 
away, will do justice to the former dignity and 
importance of these practitioners. When acush- 
ion reposed amid the umbrageous labyrinth of 
every female head, into which pins of nine inches 
long were thrust to support the intricate expan- 
sion of her outfrizzed hair, while the artist busily 

lied his puff, surcharged with Marechale or 
r »wn powder, redolent of .spice ;—when every 
gentleman’s sconce was wavy with voluminous 
and involuted curls, and he sat daily in his pow- 
dering room, then an indispensable apartment, 
zing through the horny eyes of his mask upon 
is puffing decorator, dim amid the cloud of dust 
as the Juno of Ixion; when all this complicated 
“ titivation ”’ was to be incurred with aggravated 
detail before every dinner-party or ball—then 
was the time when the barbers, like the celestial 
bodies, which have great glory and little rest, 
were harassed and honored, tipped and torment- 
ed, coaxed and cursed.—Horace Smith. 
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WOMEN IN CHINA. 


Woman is in a more degraded position in Chi- 
na than in any other part of the globe, and her 
humiliation is rendered more conspicuous by the 
extent to which civilization and education have 
been carried in the empire. In no rank is she 
regarded as the companion of man, but is treated 
solely as the slave of his caprice and passions, 
Even amongst the females of the highest ranks. 
few are found who can read or write; their edu- 
cation is confined to the art of embroidery, play- 
ing on a horrid three-stringed guitar, and sing- 
ing ; but the obligation of obellenee to man is 
early inculcated, and the greater portion of their 
time is spent in smoking and playing at cards, 
The women of the poorer classes have no educa- 
tion, and can be considered but little better than 
beasts of burden. A man of that rank will walk 
deliberately by his wife’s side, while she totters 
under a heavy load; and frequently ey she be 
seen yoked to a plough, while her husband guides 
it! Those of the lower classes who are good 
looking, according to Chinese ideas of beauty, 
are purchased by the rich at about twelve or 
fourteen years, for concubines, and are then in- 
structed according to their master’s ideas. The 
Chinese cannot at all comprehend the European 
mode of treating ladies with respect and defer- 
ence, and being naturally superstitious, attribute 
to devilish arts practised by the fair sex the just 
we entertain of their value; in 
short, they consider European ladies have an in- 
fluence somewhct similar to that ascribed to an 
evil eye by Italian superstition. Chinese do- 
mestics have a very great objection to reside in 
a Euro family, over which a lady presides ; 
and an old tradition of theirs curiously coincides 
with their superstition about our females : “ That 
China should never be conquered until a woman 
reigned in the far West.” Some say that this 
prophecy was never heard of until they were 
conquered by the army of Queen Victoria. Be 
this as it may, they all contend that it is to be 
found in some of their oldest works.—TZvravels 
in China. 


RURAL LIFE. 


I confess that, when I pass through a rural 
town, and see the laborers among the corn, and 
the boys driving their cattle, and the girls | 
in the dairies, and life passing away quietly, 
cannot avoid a twinge of regret that it would be 
impossible for me to be contented with this kind 
of life that 1 see around me, especially as I know 
there is one kind of pleasure—negative, perhaps, 
rather than positive—which that kind of life en- 
joys, and in which I can never share. Relief 
from great responsibilities, and contentment with 
humble clothing, humble fare, humble society 
humble aims and ambitions, humble means and 
humble labors—ah! how many weary, ov 
ed men—how many disappointed hearts—have 
sighed for such a boon, and sighed knowing they 
could never receive it.—Zimothy Titcomb. 


It is only necessary to make war with five 
things: with the maladies of the body, the igno- 
rances of the mind, with the passions of the body, 
with the seditions of the city, and the discords of 

Pythagoras. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


BY MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


Courage, and work !—no chaplet of fame 
Crowneth the idly-folded palms; 

Ask not for seas of perpetual peace— 
Mariners never are made in calms. 


Saplings that bend to the stormy blast, 
Only strike root in a deeper earth; 

In the chilly soil of our backward spring, 
Hot-house flowers are but little worth! 


Mines asleep in the bosom of earth, 

Are worthless till wrought by brawny hands; 
So aimless lives, on a sea of calm, 

Are wrapped forever in swaddling-bands. 


As voices gather volume and force, 
As rises the scale in the difficult hymn, 
So the stormy and perilous march of life 
Develops and strengthens heart and limb. 


O, well for us all it is, that God 
Blendeth our lives with labor and pain, 
Else would we grow to be pitiable dwarfs, 
Palsied in heart, and hand, and brain. 


Courage, and work, then !—cease to pine 
For the nerveless calm of the still lagoon; 
Heroic humanity sets towards heaven, 
As pulses the sea toward the moon. 


EIGHTY YEARS AG®O, 
A TALE OF BOSTON AND PLYMOUTH. 


BY H. W. HAMMOND. 


Tr is possible that some of my readers may re- 
member the two popular public houses, known 
by the names of the Lamb Tavern and the Lion 
Tavern, which once occupied a distinguished 
portion of what is now Washington Street in 
Boston. It seemed then, undoubtedly, that 
these houses were at the extreme south end of 
the town; and it is curious to imagine the sur- 
prise and astonishment of the visitors of the two 
old taverns, could they be permitted to return to 
the scenes of their former location. Conceive of 
some ancient north-ender awaking from his slum- 
ber of two centuries, and taking a tramp through 
our pleasant thoroughfare. Bewildered and con- 
fused, he would ask the way, perhaps, of a per- 
son whose “ wide awake” hat, gray shawl and 
water-proof boots, would strike him as being 
quite different to any costume he had seen before 
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falling asleep. The man knows nothing of either 
Lamb or Lion Tavern; but can point him toa 
very beautiful hotel. It is close to King’s Chap- 
el which the ancient recognizes immediately. 
He wishes to know how long it will take to write 
to New York and receive an answer; whereupon 
he is told that he can communicate by telegraph, 
and by waiting a certain time at the office, can 
receive a letter from his friend at once. 

What, to day?” 

“ Certainly. You will have time to send two 
or three before dinner time, sir.” 

Of course he is incredulous; and still more so, 
when the man whom he believes insane, assures 
him that he can set out for New York at four in 


the afternoon and breakfast with his friend the 


next morning. A little ashamed of the undigni- 
fied appearance of his companion, the old north- 
ender ventures to ask him what is his calling, 
and is now fully persuaded that he is an escaped 
maniac, when he answers that he is a clergyman ! 
What, without a band and surplice! and abso- 
lutely not even in a black suit! But there is 
something quite taking in the pleasant smile of 
the Rev. Mr. L., so the Rip Van Winkle of 
Boston proceeds with him to the telegraph office, 
and is highly gratified with the result, although 
still inwardly quivering with fear that it may be 
the doing of the evil one. 

“Would you like to have your portrait taken, 
sir?” asks the clergyman, as they approach the 
entrance of Silsby’s fine gallery of photographic 
wonders. 

“T cannot spare the time,” is the answer. 

“ But a few minutes’ time is all that is needed.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaims the bewilder- 
ed ghost. ‘“ Of what can the man be thinking ?” 

He is taken by the arm, attended to the saloon, 
and almost immediately is shown an unmistak- 
able likeness of himself at full length—including 
cocked hat, gold laced coat, ruffles and inexpres- 
sibles, not forgetting the bag wig and shoe- 
buckles. 

The steam whistle and thundering cars almost 
deafen him as he goes on, and the horse-cars are 
a new source of wonder that makes him forget 
the old Lamb Tavern; or he begins to believe 
that it never existed, except in his dreams. But 
that it was a reality, many old legends truly 
attest; and the aristocracy of at least one distin- 
guished family in our noble city may not blush 
at finding its origin in one of the landlords. But 
this was far away in the old time. 

On a beautiful Jaly morning, the servants of 
the Lamb Tavern were set in commotion by the 
son and heir of the landlord. He was going 
away at early dawn, and his destination was one 
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of those sweet little villages on the southern cape, 
which look out upon the ocean in its grandeur 
and sublimity. Surely these dwellers by the 
seaside should have larger conceptions of the 
power of the Almighty than others. Here was 
the summer residence of Mr. Hamilton, a gentle- 
man of wealth and refinement, and it was to this 
house that young Herbert Moore was bound. 
And for this end, as I said, the servants were all 
put in requisition; black and white deeming that 
the young master could not get along without 
special assistance from each. It was known 
throughout the household that his errand was to 
see Caroline Hamilton, the pretty daughter of 
Mr. Hamilton of Plymouth ; and many were the 
quips and cranks that passed between the sable 
attendants, and the more dignified white domes- 
tics. Miss Isabella Moore, the sister of the 
young man, had risen earlier than her wont, in 
order to breakfast with her brother and to charge 
him with various messages to her prospective 
sister-in-law ; while the landlord himself—good, 
easy, burly Mr. Moore, and his placid, gentle- 
looking wife, were sending similar compliments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. 

Isabella Moore was what is now called, in 

modern parlance, a lady of the old school. She 
had been schooled abroad, her father having rel- 
atives in the mother country who offered to be at 
the entire charge of the little girl’s education ; 
and she had returned home with accomplish- 
ments of no inferior order in the eyes of less for- 
tunate young ladies. She was very pretty, very 
graceful, and, strange to say, unconscious of her 
charms. Herbert was her only brother, and she 
was very proud as well as fond ofhim. Alto- 
gether, amongst them all, the young man stood 
a fair chance of being spoiled. 
" Margaret Moore, the elder sister, had gone to 
light up another home with her beauty and good- 
ness; but she was not far off, and on hearing 
that Herbert was going to Plymouth, she came 
in to breakfast with the family. She was now 
Mrs. Lyndhurst, having married a gentleman of 
great wealth, and living not far from the good 
old Lamb Tavern, which her father still persisted 
in keeping, although earnestly besought by his 
family to retire. 

At length the young man was permitted by 
his admiring relatives to commerce his journey. 
Arriving at Plymouth without any catastrophe, 
he went immediately to the house of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and was received by his charmer with the 
consideration due to the relation subsisting be- 
tween them. Caroline Hamilton was, indeed, a 
creature whom any man might be proud to 

claim as his wife. Without the superior educa- 
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tion of Isabella Moore, she was more than her 
equal in the gentle household charms which 
throw sach a halo around every-day life—which 
make a man’s home a little paradise, and wean 
him from the haunts of pleasure, to enjoy a 
sweeter communion with his guardian angel. 

A fair being to look at was Caroline Hamil- 
ton. A blonde complexion, blue eyes and fair 
hair, a sweet, sunny smile upon the red, ripe lips, 
a form not too slender, but full and elastic— 
imagine these, and you have the picture of the 
Plymouth beauty. She liked Herbert Moore— 
perhaps not with that engrossing love which he 
demanded, but with a calm and gentle affection 
that ought to have satisfied him ; and perhaps it 
did so. 

Mr. Hamilton’s house stood not far from the 
sea side. It was a quaint old building, half cot- 
tage, half palace, and surrounded by some fine 
old elms. The garden lay in front, and the 
house was reached by a side passage, wide 
enough for a carriage to be driven through it. 
Beyond, there were woods, where the trailing 
arbutus grew in profusion in the spring time, and 
the odor of the pines gave out its freshness the 
whole year round. Here, the lovers passed the 
hours of the sultry July days, or sat rocking in a 
boat upon the waves. The month was given up 
to a sweet idleness which Caroline often resolved 
to end by confining herself more to household 
tasks; but her lover as often entreated for anoth- 
er day of out-door enjoyment. She consented 
to one more; but advised him after that one, to 
join the hunters and try to make himself happy 
without her society for a few hours, at least, 
while she attended to the duties of the pantry. 

“And mind! bring me some game to cook 
for your supper,” she said, as he reluctantly left 
her. 

Caroline turned back to the house, after watch- 
ing his lingering footsteps a moment, and joined 
old Aunt Dinah, the black cook, who had missed 
sorely the nimble fingers among her delicate 
pastes, for the last two or three weeks, since 
Herbert Moore had been there. The days went 
on. Herbert seemed quite reconciled to going 
out alone. He always brought game, and Caro- 
line began to feel almost uncomfortable because 
he seemed so willing to go every morning, al- 
though she had herself arged it upon him. 

When she questioned him of the companions 
he found, she had thought that he seemed con- 
fused. It was a strange imagining, too, she be- 
lieved, for, of course there was nothing to call it 
forth. As soon wonld she have doubted that the 
sun shone in the heavens, as she would doubt 
Herbert Moore’s truth and devotion to her. As 
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soon would she believe anything wrong against 
her own father as against him. Yet there was 


an uneasy feeling that prompted her one day, to 
wander out by herself into the woods. The day 
was lovely—one of the sweetest of that sweet 
summertime. Every step she took, the wild 
roses were lying under her feet, and she was 
crushing out their perfume until the air was filled 


with the odor. The sweet briar gave out its 


fragrance—each leaf a flower—the gift of Heaven 
to mortals. 

Caroline loved them well; but on this day she 
was not so sensitive to their beauty as usual. 
Soon she reached a little arbor where Herbert 
had arranged some turf seats, and where they 


had spent many hours together. She heard 


voices and would have fled; but she was now 
quite opposite the entrance, and the sight that 
met her eyes chained her footsteps. 

On one of the green seats sat her lover, his 
face turned from her; and beside him stood a 
beautiful Indian girl, arrayed in all the finery in 
which the tribes delight to deck themselves. One 
of her tawny arms, almost covered with bracelets 
of bead-work, was around Herbert Moore’s neck, 
while his own encircled her waist. The girl was 
stooping to imprint a kiss upon his lips. Glid- 
ing like a spirit, as fleet and noiseless, Caroline 
retraced her steps homeward. Fortunately, she 
met no one, until she reached her chamber and 


sat down to reflect. Where was the proud con- 
fidence which an hour ago she held in her lover’s 
truth and integrity? and what—O, what must 
she do, now that it was destroyed ? 

One hour afterwards Herbert Moore sauntered 
along the path that led by a winding way to the 
house. He looked up to Caroline’s window, but 
the curtains were drawn close. A little negro 
boy, who had been her pet, met him before he 
turned into the broad avenue fronting the house, 
and gave him a note. It was from Caroline, de- 
siring him to shorten his stay to the nearest mo- 
ment in which he could depart, and saying that 
circumstances which his own heart knew but too 
well, would prevent them from meeting again, 
now and forever. 

He staggered back against a tree, overcome 
with the suddenness of the blow. He loved Car- 
oline, and it wasa great shock to feel, as he 
must, that she had found him unworthy of a re- 
turn. But he had basely betrayed the innocent 
and beautiful Indian, and he knew that once dis- 
covered, she would never overlook it. Yet who 
could have carried her the story? and how did 
he know that her informant had not also heard 
him when he promised to marry Tahita? For 
—-scarce one hour ago—he had promised to mar- 
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ry the Indian girl, upon condition of perfect 
secrecy on her part, and she, not won by the 
glittering trinkets he had brought her, but truly 
loving the handsome stranger, had blindly con- 
sented to be his wife. When once he had taken 
Caroline to Boston, he thought all would be 
well. It would be easy to trip down to Plymouth 
privately, and keep Tahita’s love and hopes alive. 


But now !—could any power re-unite the love of 


Caroline to himself? Why, the blood of all the 
Hamiltons would cry out against him for mur- 
dering the peace of the choicest flower of their 
name. She whose beauty and purity would 
have adorned athrone, to be thus sacrificed. 
Monstrous! Herbert Moore saw too clearly 


how he must henceforth stand in the estimation 


of the family. He trusted not a little to his own 
eloquent pleading with Caroline; but he doubt- 
ed if the pride of her parents would yield, even 
to save their daughter from death. What would 
avail him ? 

He walked back to the silent wood through 
which he had come from his meeting with Tahi- 
ta. Every tree seemed to whisper of his guilt 
and his wretchedness—for he was miserable in- 
deed. What would his own family think? his 
gentle and loving mother—his pure-minded sister 
—his high-souled and noble father? It was al- 
most like the bitterness of death to think of all 
this; and Herbert Moore felt like taking his own 
life in expiation, as he weakly believed, of his 
sin. One thing was certain, he could not go 
back to Mr. Hamilton’s. He would leave the 
town at once, and perhaps go to Europe, until it 
was forgotten. His friends in the mother coun- 
try would welcome him, and when he returned 
it would all be overlooked as a youthful indiscre- 
tion. He must go too without a single word of 
farewell. Perhaps Caroline would believe that, 
after all, the foolish story was false, and, some- 
time hence, he might return and boldly claim 
her as his bride. A thousand confused images 
thus ran through his brain, until at length he 
resolved to plead an excuse for sudden absence, 
in a note to Mr Hamilton. Tearing a leaf from 
his pocket-book, he wrote hastily in pencil, a 
few lines to Mr. Hamilton, saying that unexpect- 
ed circumstances called him away from Plymouth. 
Not a word of Caroline! Indeed, he could not 
bring himself to write her name. 

Sick at heart, Caroline Hamilton read the 
note which her father put into her hand at the 
breakfast table the next morning. He did not 
notice her pale face when she came in, nor the 
deep flush of wounded pride that dyed her cheek 
upon reading it. She would have given worlds 
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had it contained a single word of penitence. As 
it was, the secret lay with her, and none other 


should learn it, if she could preventit. It would 
be terrible indeed, if it were to be noised about 
Plymouth. After all, might she not be mistak- 
en? ‘There were other strangers in town, and it 
might be—O, how she tried to grasp at this 
straw! Yet, scarcely had she touched it, ere 


she discovered its weakness. She tried to hide 


from loving eyes the untasted breakfast, and to 
bear her father’s jests about losing her appetite 
because Herbert was absent. 

“Don’t tease her, husband,” said the good- 
natured Mrs. Hamilton. ‘‘She has a headache, 
I know.” And glad of even that hackneyed 


excuse, Caroline fled to her chamber, where she 
darkened the windows and lay with shut eyes all 


day long; not even opening them when her 

mother came with the usual remedies for her 

supposed headache. 
\ 


If Caroline suffered, so did others. The poor 
Tahita, wondering at her lover’s absence, was 
almost distracted, and Herbert himself was as 
wretched as a man could well be. He arrived 
in Boston and was at home before he even 
thought how he should account for his sudden 
appearance, unheralded as it was by any intima- 
tion of his coming. Old Jupe was in high 
dudgeon because he bad not been commissioned 


to meet the stage, as usual, upgn his young mas- 
ter’s return, and Mr. and Mrs. Moore shrewdly 
guessed that he had come to prepare for the 
wedding. But Isabella’s piercing eyes saw at a 
glance that something was wrong with her 
brother. She had unbounded power over him, 
and he was at length forced to confess that some- 


thing had occurred between him and Caroline. 
Of course he could not tell her all, but she re- 
ceived the impression that some gossip had 
carried a story to her that he was flirting with 
one of the young Indian girls. 

“ And were you? 

“ Absurd, Isabella! As if I could have any- 
thing to say to her, except to ask the price of 
her baskets !” 

And the sister was apparently satisfied that 
the affair had no deep meaning, and would soon 
result in perfect reconciliation. Meantime, she 
was as anxious that Herbert should pay a visit 
to England as he was,'and a voyage was accord- 
ingly planned. When he should return, it seem- 
ed quite probable that all things would come 
right between him and Caroline. 


A year passed, and Herbert Moore still re- 
mained abroad. He had written once to Caro- 
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line, but no answer had been vouchssfed. Of 
course, pride would preclude him from a second 


trial of his affections. And Isabella was unwil- 
ling to approach any subject connected with their 
estrangement, and omitted writing to Caroline 
altogether. 

As has been said, a year passed away. One 
bright and beautiful autumnal day, when the 
chestnut trees in front of the old Lamb tavern 


were drooping with golden leaves, Isabella Moore 
saw from her chamber window, a strange figure 
seated on the broad step beneath. It was that 
of a young girl, clad partly in Indian, partly in 
European style, and holding in her arms a little 
child. The girl in trath seemed scarcely more 


than a child herself, in size. That which she 
held was a mere infant, yet it lay laughing and 


crowing in her lap, as if in contrast to the sad- 
ness and melancholy depicted upon the face of 
the girl. Isabella was attracted by the sight, 
and ran down the stairs. The girl heard her 
and looked up. One moment a flush of the 
deepest crimson passed over her face; the next 
it was of a dusky gray. 

Questioning her, Isabella’s suspicions were 
aroused. She had come from Plymouth; and 
in pursuit of one whose name she long withheld 
from the ear of her listener. She had started 
when she saw Isabella, evidently recognizing a 
resemblance to the person she wished to find. 


All this made Miss Moore anxious to get the 


girl away from the prying eyes which then, as 
sometimes now, were apt to gather in Washing- 
ton Street. 


Once in her chamber, with the baby sleeping 
quietly upon her bed, Isabella wrung from the 
poor Tahita the story of her wrongs. She turn- 
ed her gaze upon the sleeping infant and read 
the confirmation of the girl’s truth. It was to 
seek Herbert that she had come. Partly aided 
by the answers to her broken inquiries upon the 
road, and partly, it would seem, by instinct, she 
had found his home. It was a long, long jour- 
ney, and she had slept many nights upon the 
ground during its accomplishment. Weary and 
faint, she had scarcely strength enough to an- 
swer her eager questioner, in whose eyes the 
tears came unbidden. 

That night, the Indian girl slept in Isabella’s 
own bed, and its owmer found repose upon a 
ruder couch. In the morning she was awakened 
by the piteous wailing of the little one; and sup- 
posing the mother to be sleeping, she rose to 
awaken her. The rigid stillness of the face 
startled her. She bent to listen for her breath- 
ing, but no sound met herear. The girl lay, in 
her wild and picturesque beauty, her long black 
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hair lying in heayy masees upon the pillow ; but 
no life was there. Sorrow and sickness had 
commenced the work which fatigue and exposure 
had ended. 

Isabella Moore was a brave woman. She 
dared to look at this sad affair in all its bearings 
—to impart the story to her parents, and to plead 
with them that she might adopt the friendless 
little waif thus thrown by Providence into her 
arms—dared to give the poor Indian a Christian 
burial, and to treat the child as she would have 
treated the lawful and acknowledged child of 
wedded parents. 

She did more. When Herbert brought a 
wealthy and accomplished wife from England, 
three years afterwards, she led the little dusky 
child to the astonished pair, and briefly told her 
story. No punishment could have been so severe 
to Herbert as this; yet he could not deny its 
justice. Margaret was a true woman. She 
blamed her husband, but she pitied the mother- 
less child ; and she forgave him only upon con- 
dition that it should remain under the joint pro- 
tection of herself and Isabella who could not bear 
to resign it wholly. 

Some future time may bring to light the 
strange life of the child. At present we will 
leave it with the two noble women who took it 
to their hearts. It is no fancy sketch that is 
here portrayed. Four years ago, an aged woman 
passed suddenly away, mourned by children and’ 
children’s children. She was the deserted child 
of Herbert Moore; for, after all, he was base 
enough to desert her when Margaret and Isabella 
had gone to render an account of their own 
faithfulness. 


WRITING FOR FUTURITY. 


A good book possesses this universality—it 
belongs properly to no one age, but to all the 
ages. The thought that is in it speaks to man, 
not toa certain class of men; and is true alike 
of the past, the present, and the future; so that 
the talk of writing for “ futurity” is quite as 
idle, and not near so witty as the declaration of 
Charles Lamb, who, on being informed that his 
sonnet was rejected because it was not sufficiently 
polished for the age and the readers of annuals, 
exclaimed, “O, hang the age! 1 will write for 
antiquity!” A man may just as well talk of 
writing for “antiquity” as of writing for “ fu- 
turity ;” for if he not sufficient power and 
vigor to interest the men and women of this 
age, itis much to be doubted whether he pos- 
sesses sufficient fire and energy to interest the 
men and women of a coming age; and if he is 
possessed of sufficient genius to command the 
attention of the next generation, he may take it 
for granted that he has sufficient genius to com- 
mand the attention of the age in which he lives. 


EGYPTIAN LEGEND. 


Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the world, and 
lay aside for a time the anxieties and cares of 
royalty, committed the charge of his kingdom to 
his favorite minister; and taking with him a 
large amount of treasure in money and jewels, 
visited several foreign countries in the character 
of a wealthy merchant. Pleased with his tour, 
and becoming interested in the occupation he 
had assumed as a disguise, he was absent much 
longer than he originally intended, and in the 
course of a few years greatly increased his al- 
ready large stock of wealth. His protracted ab- 
sence, however, proved a temptation too stron 
for the virtue of the viceroy, who, gradually 
forming for himself a party among the leading 
men of the country, at length communicated to 
the common people the intelligence that Sultan 
Hassan was no more, and quietly seated himself 
on the vacant throne. Sultan Hassan returning 
shortly afterwards from his pilgrimage, and, for- 
tunately for himself, still in disguise, learned, as 
he approached his capital, the news of his own 
death and the usurpation of his minister ; finding, 
on further inquiry, the party of the usurper to be 
too strong to render an immediate disclosure 
prudent, he preserved his incognito, and soon 
became known in Cairo as the wealthiest of her 
merchants ; nor did it excite any surprise when 
he announced his pious intention of devoting a 
portion of his gains to the erection of a spacious 
mosque. The work proceeded rapidly under 
the spur of the great merchant’s gold, and, on 
its completion, he solicited the honor of the sul- 
tan’s presence at the ceremony of naming it. 
Anticipating the gratification of hearing his own 
name bestowed upon it, the usurper accepted the 
invitation, and at the = hour the build- 
ing was filled by kim and his most attached ad- 
herents. The ceremony had duly proceeded to 
the time when it became necessary to give the 
name. The chief moolah, turning to the sup- 
posed merchant, inquired what should be its 
name? ‘Call it,” he replied, “the mosque of 
Syltan Hassan.” All started at the mention of 
this name; and the questioner, as though he 
could not believe he heard aright, or to afford an 
opportunity of correcting what might be a mis- 
take, repeated his demand. “Call it,” again 
cried he, ‘“‘the mosque of me, Sultan Hassan ;’’ 
and throwing off his disguise, the legitimate sul- 
tan stood revealed before his traitorous servant. 
He had no time for reflection; simultaneously 
with the discovery, numerous trap-doors, leading 
to extensive vaults, which had been prepared for 
the purpose, were flung open, and a multitude of 
armed men issuing from them, terminated at 
once the reign and life of the usurper. His fol- 
lowers were mingled in the slaughter, and Sultan 
Hassan was once more in possession of the throne 
of his fathers. —Bayne’s Notes, 


Txat 1s 80 —Some music teacher once wrote 
that the “art of playing on the violin requires 
the nicest perception and the most sensibility of 
any art in the known world.” Upon which an 
editor comments in the following manner: 
“ The art of publishing a newspaper, and mak- 
ing it pay, and at the same time have it please 


—Tait's Magazine. 


everybody, beats fiddling higher than a kite.” 
Exchange. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
“THESE TEARS.” 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


For heroes who in battle fall, 

“ These tears,”’ nor think that this is all! 
We shrine their names in Memory’s hall 
With those who first, at Freedom's call, 

In battle died. 
Not those alone whose names are known, 
But those whose names no record claim, 
Save where all pride 
By sorrow drowned, in shadow bound 
Their memories keep, by those who weep 
At bitter cost the loved ones lost. 


For heroes who for Freedom die, 
“ These tears,”’ that from a Nation's eye 

Fall freely on them as they lie 

With faces turned toward the sky. 
For them no more 

Alas! shall come the roll of drum, 

Or stirring fife arouse to strife, 
On sea or shore. 

But as each year shall disappear, 

will with it take, for Freedom's sake, 

With added fame each hero's name. 


(ORIGINAL. 


THE EGYPTIAN LILY, 
A TALE OF THE SIXTH CRUSADE. 


BY M. A. LOWELL. 


Or all the heroines of the romantic period of 
the Crusades, and indeed of all the world-histo- 
ries that have been written, in which woman has 
borne a part—and in what world-history has she 
not ?—none is more tender and affecting than that 
of the beautifal young queen of Jerusalem, Vio- 
lante, the daughter of John de Brienne and Mary, 
once its king and queen. Lovely as a poet’s 
dream of the angels, and pure as they, her sor- 
rows, though borne in silence, even unto her dy- 
ing hour, were deep and heavy. 

At the death of her mother, she was placed in 
charge of the sultana of Egypt. The little prin- 
cess and her mother had been left as hostages in 
Egypt when the Christians had promised to evac- 
uate the land on condition of being allowed to 
return to Acre. When the treaty was concluded, 
the king of Jerusalem set off for Palestine, con- 
tent to leave his wife and child with the good 
sultana, Elseibiede, once the beloved attendant 
of Berengaria of Navarre. The husband of 
Elseibiede was that very Saphadin or Saif Addin, 
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anna in marriage. The noble Saladin is known 
as the “ Paynim lover” of Eleanor, the queen 
of Henry II., and the generous foe of Richard 
Cour de Lion, her own son. For Eleanor’s 
sake, Saladin learned the Provengal tongue, the 
wily queen having declared that she would listen 
to no love tales in any other. In remembrance, 
perhaps, of this romance, Richard bestowed Be- 
rengaria’s Moorish girl upon Saif Addin, who 
had transferred his affections from the princess to 
her when his suit was refused by Joanna. 

In Palestine, the sad news came to the king of 
Jerusalem that his queen had died, leaving her 
little daughter with the sultana. She entreated 
to be permitted to keep the child, to whom she 
was tenderly attached, and who exhibited as sin- 
cere affection for herself. Violante, therefore, 
although no attempt was made to undermine the 
Christian faith transmitted to her by her mother, 
was still interested in that of the Moslems; and 
many of their forms and prayers became dear to 
her, because they were so to her beloved sultana. 
She was always dressed in the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Orientals, its beauty and richness 
suiting well with her style of loveliness, although 
adding no charm to a face and figure that needed 
nothing to enhance its quality. 

Jean de Brienne, having become king of Je- 
rusalem, only through the right of his wife, was 
not permitted, after her death, to exercise domin- 
ion. He, therefore, listened with complacency, 
to the advice of Pope Honorius III., who sug- 
gested to him that it would be advisable to enter 
into an alliance with his daughter with some 
powerful European prince who could thereby 
succeed to the kingly power in her right. 

Accompanied by the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
he sailed for Egypt. So many years had gone 
by since he had beheld his child, that he almost 
feared that she had forgotten his face; but the 
quick blush of pleasure that lighted up her coun- 
tenance showed that she had kept his memory in 
her heart. To the patriarch she was shy and re- 
served ; and the good man was alarmed to find 
that the little princess was holding in her hand 
a Moslem rosary of ninety-nine precious stones, 

which he attempted to take from her. She, how- 
ever, refused to part with the gift of Elseibiede. 
Alas! before her father had time to experience 
the hospitality of this excellent woman, she was 
taken from her attached household by the hand 
of death ; aud her adopted child had only the 
melancholy privilege, accorded to no other Chris- 
tian, of following her to the grave. 

When Elseiebiede had quitted the household 
of King Richard, she had pleaded with him to 


brother of Saladin, who sought the Princess Jo- 


allow the dwarf Salaman to accompany her to 
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her new home. The Moor was ugly and mis- 
shapen ; but he had been faithful to Berengaria 
and her attendant, and his good heart had won 
for him an attachment which his personal defects 
could not diminish. The poor creature mourned 
the death of his benefactress most bitterly; and 
all consolation was lost upon him. When Vio- 
lante accompanied the Moorish maidens to the 
grave of the sultana on the morning following 
her burial, the faithful servant lay upon the earth, 
motionless as a statue. The princess lifted the 
cold hand, but dropped it quickly. Salaman 
was dead upon the grave of his beloved mistress. 

There was no longer any tie in Cairo for Vio- 
lante, and she gladly accompanied her father to 
Italy. The appearance of the Eastern princess 
excited a great sensation—so young, 80 lovely, 
and with so much intelligence. The pope imme- 
diately upon her arrival, selected the son of the 
Emperor Frederic as her future husband; thus 
deciding against all other pretenders to her favor. 
Her father was well pleased at this selection, and 
the young prince visited her. Shy and embar- 
rassed, Violante did not do justice to herself in 
this interview, nor in those which followed. She 
was, however, passive, and willing to please her 
father ; and she made no objection to the mar- 
riage, which was settled to take place at Feren- 
tino, upon the occasion of a high festival. 

A week previous to the time fixed upon for 
the nuptials, the Emperor Frederic went to Italy, 
with a vague curiosity haunting him to see the 
bride of his son. He came and saw, and (was) 
conquered. The modest and retiring beauty, 
with her sweet face and graceful orientalisms 
of dress and manner, so different from the females 
of his own country, and the flippant showiness 
he had seen abroad, was just the kind to fasci- 
nate him ; but as yet he found at first no key to 
unlock the treasures of her mind. He spoke to 
her in the various languages in which he was so 
distinguished a scholar; but the air of pensive 
melancholy that brooded over her remained. 
Then he essayed the low, deep tones of the Ara- 
bic. At the first word her eye sparkled with an 
indescribable rapture. The fountain of her soul 
was unsealed; and in rapid and animated tones 
she described her Eastern home and its graceful 
appendages, its calm delights, its surpassing 
magnificence. She told him of the beautiful 
Moorish maidens who had been to her as sisters, 
the good and true woman who had been more 
than a mother to her. But when she reached 
this part of her story she broke down. The re- 
membrance of Elseibiede was all too tender to 
be recalled without bitter tears. Even then, in 
her deepest burst of grief, her tear-stained face 
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wore an inexpressible charm for the monarch. 
When he rose to leave her, it was with a secret 
thrill of joy that he heard her ask him to renew 
his visit. 

Not long afterward, Frederic waited on the 
pope, to inform that the young queen of Jerusa- 
lem had chosen him as its king instead of his 
son. He had found the key to her soul, which 
the young heir of Hohenstaufen had failed in 
seeking. 

It is not. to be supposed that Henry did not in 
his heart curse the interposition of the imperial 
widower ; and he readily entered into a league 
with the pope, to instigate the cities of Lombardy 
to revolt. Frederic, however, had quieted the 
pope’s anger against him, by promising to lead 
the crusade in two years from the time of his 
marriage, which accordingly took place. No 
sweeter bride was ever led to royal wedlock than 
Violante. She loved Frederic far better than she 
could have loved his son, and she believed him 
all that was true and good. The difference in 
age cost her not a thought, since the sentiments 
he expressed wore the charm of immortal youth. 

He took her to his gloomy palace in Germany, 
where the deep loneliness was in strong contrast 
with the bright and beautiful home she had known 
in Cairo ; and gradually, as the charm of novelty 
wore away, he began to neglect her. For the 
first time in her life, Violante found herself truly 
alone. Hitherto every one who had been asso- 
ciated with her had been tenderly devoted to her. 
It was so strange and new to her, this being left 
to her own resources; and by one, too, whom 
she had not only enriched by her possessions, and 
granted her own power, but on whom she had 
conferred the richer boon of her affections. 

In this prison house, as it was to her, Violante 
drooped and pined ; and when Jean de Brienne 
carried his loving heart to sun itself in the smiles 
and happiness of his daughter, he found her but 
the wreck of her former self. A few adroit ques- 
tions showed him where lay the rock upon which 
his child’s happiness had foundered; and when 
her imperial husband entered with careless greet- 
ing and brief words to the young bride he had 
promised to love, the father could bear no more. 
He taxed him with neglect and indifference ; and 
Frederic freely and insolently admitted it, justi- 
fying his conduct upon the practice of other sove- 
reigns who do not feel bound by the same ties as 
common men, and who take the solemn relation 
of marriage upon them with the understood pro- 
viso that they are to enjoy the largest freedom of 
conduct. 

Only that he was his child’s husband prevent- 
ed Jean de Brierne from personal castigation of 
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one who could thus speak of the priceless gift of 
her affections. Violante heard and fainted. Her 
father caught her in his arms, half distracted at 
the thought that she would die in that terrible 
swoon; Frederic, with a calm sneer, merely 
ringing the bell and ordering her attendants to 
take her away and recover her. 

Distressed, nay, maddened, by this heartless 
exhibition, Jean de Brienne left Germany, to 
devise some means of punishing one so lost to 
honor. Almost immediately upon his return to 
Italy, he was solicited to become king of Con- 
stantinople. It was a source of joy to him that 
the sceptre would be once more in his hands; 
not for the sake of wearing the purple, but that 
he would now be able, with the help of the 
Greeks, to punish the base emperor, and to force 
him to yield to the decree of the pope, in leading 
the crusade. 

The unexpected turn of affairs alarmed Fred- 
eric. His personal safety—always a matter of 
the highest importance to him—seemed to de- 
mand that he should now commence his pilgri- 
mage. His troops were forthwith ordered to ap- 
pear at Brundusium, and prepare to depart for 
the Holy Land. 

Before the appointed day of sailing had come, 
however, a terrible disease broke out in the camp. 
Men died like sheép, stricken in a moment by 
the awful pestilence; and others, fearing the 
same fate, became deserters. The emperor was 
well pleased at anything that would release him 
from his vow, and pleading his own health endan- 
gered, he gladly took the homeward march to 
Germany. 

But how is it that no sound of rejoicing meets 
the imperial wanderer’s return? Are his follow- 
ers deaf, and dumb, and blind to his coming 
home? No deep-toned bells meet his ear—no 
crowd hurries to receive him, Like a common 
wayfarer, he strides on to the palace with “none 
so poor as to do him reverence.” Once all was 
enthusiasm and delight, felt or feigned. The 
ominous stillness struck upon his heart, and 
weighed it down with a feeling unknown before 
to the proud sovereign. The thought passed 
through his mind that this was the doing of 
Jean de Brienne—that he had used his newly- 
found dignities to humble him in his own home, 
and to retaliate upon him for his indifference, if 
not absolute cruelty, to his daughter. 

He was indeed conscience-stricken, as his mind 
went back to that day when he had so heartlessly 
treated his angel-wife. He remembered how 
those lovely eyes had turned upon his face in 
utter amazement at his words, and what a heart- 
piercing cry < before abe had 


fainted. All these memories came quickly up 
from the past, as if to torture him in this moment 
of his return. He tried to banish them ; but, like 
the shirt of Nessus, they would not be cast off. 
Like one in some horrid dream, he strode up the 
deserted pathway and entered the palace. Here 
he saw only the servants of the household. Ev- 
ery face that he met wore the aspect of some bit- 
ter woe—not that which spends itself in tears, 
but which has come suddenly, to wither and 
blight. 

With an impatient gesture, he pushed aside 
the only person who attempted to speak to him 
—a page of Violante’s—a fair, beautiful boy, 
whom he had often censured her for indulging 
too much. The child’s face was white as death, 
and he trembled from head to foot. Frederic 
went on to the apartments of the empress. What 
sound came so strangely upon his ear? It was 
like the low, feeble wail of an infant, and the 
subdued voice of a woman was hushing it softly, 
as if its weak tones could break the repose of 
some sick sleeper. Two rooms beyond this was 
Violante’s bedchamber. At the door he knocked. 
There was no answer, and he went in. The 
apartment had been stripped of its gay colors, 
and only held what seemed a mass of white 
drapery. Through the open door beyond a 
group of maidens were fashioning some garment 
of white also, and gs they sewed, he could hear 
the sobs which seemed to come from the very 
depths of their hearts. A great terror came upon 
the careless, selfish man. He moved slowly and 
with shrinking footsteps towards the centre of 
the apartment, where stood that white horror, 
aud drew back the curtain. There she lay; the 
young queen, whose sweet life had ebbed away 
in giving birth to his child—the life which his 
heartlessness had rendered worthless to its pos- 
sessor. There she lay, in all her regal beauty— 
the fair, Egyptian lily, whose sweetness had been 
wasted upon him. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Althoug ugh alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated ftom it ; 
for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my own 
kind, my-own family, who are enjoying } , and 
I take a brother’s share in their happiness. We 
are all fellow-soldiers in this earthly battle, and 
what does it matter on whom the honors of the 
victory fall? If fortune passes by without cor 
ing us, and pours’ her favors on others, 

condole ourselves, like the friend of Taneene, 

saying, ‘‘Those too are Alexanders,”—- 
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ONLY A PASSION FLOWER. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


A single passion flower pressed, 

Is what my wistful eye engages; 
And all the sign of love once blest 

Lies buried ‘tween the written pages. 
But O, the flower to you and me 

A deeper mystery unrolls, 
For written on its leaves I see 

The record of two burning souls! 


The record of two wasting lives; 
The story of two sundered hearts; 
Which every ill of life survives, 
When every joy of life departs. 
Within two harvest moons was born 
This love of deep, controlling power; 
And now my heart of all else shorn, 
Can treasure but a passion flower. 


I love as well each creeping vine, 

Yet use no lover's microscope; 
Laburnums, fragrant jassamine, 

And sweet-breathed, purple heliotrope, 
Have still as tender links for me, 

But never consecrate these hours; 
Their speech is dumb—I only see, 

I only feel, through passion flowers. 


The language which she loved they spoke, 

Nor were their clusters mute to me, 
As o’er their panting bosoms broke 

The south wind’s swooning harmony; 
But tuneful music of her tone 

Failed with the fainting zephyr’s breath, 
And hope, ambition, pride are gone, 

With that one passion flower’s death. 

* * * 

Sweet one, you were not false to me, 

We only “loved and lost” by chance; 
I hold thee blameless, and but see 

With dimming eyes; strange circumstance 
Had so conspired ’twixt you and me, 

That I should struggle, you should rest 
Till death revealeth all to thee, 

By passion flowers on my breast. 
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THE LITTLE STREET SINGER 
OF ROTTERDAM. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Iw the city of Rotterdam, some years ago, 
dwelt Hans Roelsoff and his good wife Pietie. 
Hans was a shoemaker; not a manufacturer of 


delicate hides and shining patent leathers, but a 


THE LITTLE STREET-SINGER. 


carver of clumsy wooden shoes, more noted for 
their durability and substance than delicacy and 


All day long Hans worked steadily at his 
trade, except when interrupted by a customer, or 
when drinking coffee or taking his dinner in the 
little room back of his shop; and Hans’s indus- 
try was not without its reward, for many a shin- 
ing gold piece was put away in the little old- 
fashioned drawer of the kast that his mother had 
left him, and there was only one thing that 
troubled him and his fair-haired, dimpled-cheek 
wife. 

Hans and Pietie were verging upon forty years, 
and they had no children. This was the skele- 
ton in the closet, yet they were not gloomy and 
discontented. Only when their neighbors’ chil- 
dren ran shouting past on their way to school, 
or when some fair little blonde with dimpled 
heek, and eyes blue as the sky, or some hardy 
little fellow with red lips and a merry voice 
came in to be measured for een paar schoenen, did 
Hans sigh, as he fitted the clumsy wooden shoes 
to the plump sunburned little feet. And once 
in a while Pietie would say, “ What’s the use in 
working so hard, Hans, and laying up money, 
when there’ll be no one to leave it to unless the 
charity?” and Hans would sigh and say, “ Ak, 
well, vrouw, it’s as cheap fo be busy as idle.” 
Bat for all that, he often had serious thoughts in 
regard to the matter himself, and when he should 
have been asleep after the labors of the day, he 
would lie awake thinking “ who will spend the 
money poor old Hans is working so hard to 
earn 

It was after one of these sleepless nights that 
Hans arose in the morning to drink his morn- 
ing’s cup of coffee in not the best possible humor, 
but Pietie went singing about the room smiling 
and cheerful, with a strange light in her eye, and — 
buoyancy in her step that had been a stranger 
to it for years. But Hans did not notice it, or 
if he did he said nothing, and after he had gulped 
down his two cups of coffee, went into the shop 
to build a fire, but his wife gently called him 
back. 

“ Hans, Hans.” 

“Well,” said Hans, tarning back into the 
sitting-room. 

“ Hans,” said the pleasant little wife, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and gently drawing him 
towards the fire. “Hans,” and then she put 


her fingers to her face, and began to cry in the 
strongest hysterical way imaginable. “ Hans,” 
said Pietie, still drawing him towards the fire. 
Then she dropped his arm, and removing a 
shawl from o livle willow basket, disclosed to 
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THE LITTLE STREET-SINGER. 


his astonished view a little pink face surrounded 
by the softest lace and ribbon, a pair of little red 
chubby fiste—to tell the truth the nicest infantile 
creation imaginable. 

“ What—what—what!”” gasped Hans. 

“To tell the truth, I know little more than 
you about it, Hans,” said the good wife. “I 
found it just inside the door of the kenken that I 
forgot to lock last night, and the little thing 
hasn’t waked up yet. O, isn’t it sweet, Hans— 
isn’t it a darling ?” 

Hans rubbed his eyes to see if he wasn’t 
dreaming, then he pinched himself, and becom- 
ing satisfied that the little object before him was 
no creation of the imagination, like a very silly 
man as he was, he was obliged to draw his coat- 
sleeve softly across his eyes, for Pietie was cry- 
ing in earnest, the warm tears falling softly up- 
on the face of the unconscious sleeper. 

“Don’t, Pietie—see, you’re waking it,” said 
Hans—for the little creature moved and opened 
its eyes—those eyes—not soft blue as the sky, 
but dark,. very dark and beautiful, and the hair 
that escaped from beneath the border of the little 
cap was black and glossy as the softest silk. 

“Will keep it, Hans? O, I know you will. 
O, it would break my heart to give it up, the 
darling. Say, Hans, shall we not keep it, and 
call it ours—your baby and mine ?” 

“ Of course we will,” said blunt, honest Hans. 
And they did keep it, and named it Bertha—lit- 
tle Berths. Roelsoff, and never was child better 
cared for or more tenderly nursed than this little 
foundling, adopted by the honest though worthy 
schoenmaker, Hans. 

A child of uncommon beauty was little Ber- 
tha, and very unlike the generality of the Nether- 
land maidens, with their blonde faces and sub- 
stantial forms. Bertie at fourteen was delicate 
and graceful as a lily, with a step light asa 
fawn’s and a form of perfect symmetry. Hair 
black and glossy fell in soft natural curls over 
the not very becoming dress that hid her pretty 
shoulders, for vrow Roelsoff did not receive her 
fashions from Paris, and dressed the little maid- 
en more befitting a matron of forty years, than a 
pretty. girl just budding into womanhood. 

Sloe black were the soft witching eyes, finely 
and perfectly arched by the delicate brows, 
artistically curved the ruby lips and the white 
chin, the prettiest of dimples just breaking its 
smooth surface, as raindrops do a quiet and 
lovely lake. But Bertha’s beauty was the least 
of her attractions. She was very winning and 
gentle to those she loved, though she had a flash- 
ing eye and withering tone for those who offend- 
ed her, or were not reckoned as friends of her 
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dear adopted parents, whom she loved as tender- 
ly as if they had been her own. But it was Ber- 
tha’s voice that was her chief attraction, rich, 
soft, musical, perfectly enchanting, and the old 
shoemaker and his wife at the close of day would 
say—‘‘ Come, Bertha, and sing for us,” and the 
child would take the psalm book and turn to a 
favorite psalm and sing it, until it would seem 
sometimes as if it were an angel rather than a 
little earth child who sang so sweetly. 

Then Bertha knew a great many ballads, and 
so perfect was her imitation, that she could im- 
itate the opera music she was taken now and 
then to hear, by Herr Bonman, her father’s friend. 
These pieces she used to sing to her parents and 
schoolmates, and as they did not understand 
French, the pretty little gibberish she used was 
as intelligible to them as the original opera would 
have been, and sometimes this was a pastime she 
delighted in. She would improvise both words 
and music, playing an accompaniment upon a 
little instrument of music entirely unknown in 
America, somewhat, however, resembling the 
dulcimer in its appearance and sound. Thus 
far Bertha’s life had been one of almost uncloud- 
ed sunshine, but the darkness came. 

One night she was awakened by a sense of 
suffocation and the cry of fire. Almost at the 
same instant she was seized in a pair of strong 
arms and borne from the building. Then Hans 
—for it was he—disappeared again within the 
house, leaving her with poor Pietie, who stood 
by wringing her hands and bewailing their mis- 
fortune, notwithstanding the sympathy expressed 
by the crowd. But poor Hans never came from 
the burning building. Some timbers falling in 
must have crushed him, if he was not burned or 
suffocated. It was supposed he returned to bring 
away his treasured gold, but he perished in the 
attempt. 

Crowds everywhere are very much alike, and 
had it not been for a poor neighbor to whom 
Pietie and Hans had been kind, the poor widow 
and Bertha might have lain half naked in the 
street. As it was, this poor woman took them 
home, gave them a suit of decent garments, and 
then—O, what was to be done? for a lone 
woman supporting herself by washing, could ill- 
afford to furnish a home for two others more 
helpless than herself, for vrouw Roelsoff’s nerves 
were so shattered by her dreadful misfortunes 
she could do nothing, and little Bertha—yes, 
little Bertha, what could she do? 

“ A good deal, may be,” she said, bravely, to 
herself—and she did. Little Bertha went into 
the street to sing. Up and down the streets— 
before the houses of the rich, her clear, bird-like 
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voice trilled song after song, and copper coins in 
abundance, and sometimes those of bright silver 
repaid her labors. One day she sang before a 
fioe mansion in a principal street. A crowd 
gathered about her, and among others she noted 
a tall, dark, heavily-bearded man, who, when she 
had finished her song, tossed into her hand a 
large silver coin. 

“You sing well, child,” he said, ‘and the 
ladies must have you come to-morrow in a better 
dress, and you will be admitted.” 

“T have no better dress, sir.” 

“Then here’s to buy one.” And he gave a 
small gold piece into her hand. “ At this time 
to-morrow.” 

“Ja Myn Herr,” said the child, astonished 
and delighted, and true to her promise little Ber- 
tha was there, but so changed by her new and 
becoming dress as to be hardly recognizable. 
She was admitted into the grand house by a ser- 
vant who evidently expected her, and preceded 
her into the ladies’ room. Little Bertha never 
saw anything so beautiful in her life before. 
Mirrors, and statues, and paintings, and high 
fretted ceilings—gorgeous hangings, and carpets 
soft as forest moss, rare exotics and numberless 
articles denoting luxury and wealth greeted her 
eyes on every side. 

“I think this must be beautiful as heaven,” 
said the child to herself, half bewildered, as 
many an older and wiser person had been before 
her. The ladies seemed amused at her half-cu- 
rious, half-frightened way, and the eldest one 
said : 

“ Ah, you’re the little girl Myn Herr spoke to 
us of ?” 

“Ja muvrouw.” 

The reply was modest and timid, and a pretty 
courtesy attended it. 

“ Very well, then,”—she looked curiously at 
the woman by her side—‘“ Johanna, what do you 
think 

Johanna, a fat blonde, raised her eyes from 
her embroidery and regarded little Bertha. 

“I think with Myn Herr, the resemblance—” 
“Sh—, what do you sing, child ¢” 

The woman who asked the question seemed to 
be mother of the other, at least their counte- 
nances were much alike excepting age. Bertha 
began to sing, but there was such an expression 
in the eyes of the women, who regarded her 
steadily, that she grew nervous, and could scarce 
command her voice at all. 

“ What did you say your name was? you told 
Myn Herr, yesterday, did you not? but I 
forget.” 


“Yes ma’am, I told him. He wasa very kind 


gentleman, and asked me a geod many ques- 
tions.” 

“ And what is your name ?”’ 

“ Bertha Roelsoff.” 

“ Was Hans Roelsoff your father ?” 

Bertha began and told her story to the ladies, 
as she had to the strange gentleman the day 
before. 

“ And where did you say you lived?” ques- 
tioned the elder woman. 

Bertha informed her. 

* Ah, well, you can go, child—here.” And 
she tossed a silver coin towards her. “But, 
child, never stop in the street to talk to strange 
gentlemen any more, it isn’t nice.” 

The younger woman touched the bell, and 
a servant appeared who led Bertha from the 
room. 

“Johanna,” the elder woman spoke abruptly, 
“what do you think ?” 

“Think, mother ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Indeed I cannot say, except there is no 
doubt it is the child.” 

“Exactly.” The mother threw down her 
knitting, and looked steadily into her daughter’s 
eyes. “Johanna, do you understand? Tony 
must see that girl no more. Yesterday he was 
struck with her resemblance to her, and although 
he had no clue by which he could guess at her 
identity, chance may discover one. Yes—if she 
had but been rightly put out of the way,” con- 
tinued the mother, “ but you pleaded so hard for 
the life of the puny thing.” 

“ Well, the child was innocent, poor mother- 
less thing.” 

“And yet it stood between us and wealth. 
Tony, even, was a beggar. That child inherited 
all its mother’s vast wealth, and Tony only after 
the child’s death. If Tony had only been here 
when his wife died a different will might have 
been made. As it was, she thought herself de- 
serted by the rascal, bequeathed all to the child— 
this child that with your own hand, Johanna, 
you placed within the shoemaker’s door.” 

“Tt was a dangerous game,” said Johanna ; 
“but for Ankia the house-maid, and her still- 
born child, we might have failed. Asit was, the 
dead child was easily substituted for the live one, 
and was buried in the coffin with Tony's wife, 
and the live one has lived and grown up.” 

“ Yes—and now stands in our way. Johanna, 
she must be removed.” 

“ How ?” ‘ 

The elder woman bent forward and whispered 
in her daughter’s ear. 

“No—no?’ Johanna started, much aghast. 
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“Not blood, mother! I couldn’t sleep a night, if 
I thought our wealth was purchased by blood— 
send her away.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ T have it, mother—” 

“ Have you, indeed?” queried a stern voice. 
And the next instant a heavy curtain was drawn 
aside, and Antonio Van Ramon stood before his 
astonished mother and sister. 

‘“T have long suspected something,” he said, 
“ what, I scarcely knew. I remarked yesterday 
the likeness of the little street singer to my long 
lost wife, and secreted myself here to listen to 
your comments. Mother—Johanna, but for 
your relationship to me, the law should assign 
you your penalty. As it is, remain in this house 
where Bertha, the street singer, will be mistress 
and member. Should she be spirited away or 
die, your place in the house is forfeited. Will 
you remember this ?” 

Humbled and chagrined, the two women 
bowed their heads in assent, and Herr Antonio 
Van Ramon left the room. What more have 
we toadd? Only that little Bertha found her 
father and her home, and that good vrouw Roel- 
soff’s last days were her best ones, gently tended 
by her affectionate foster daughter. Johanna 
some weeks after the events we have just nar- 
rated, married and removed to America, and her 
mother accompanied her. They live ina retired 
western village. Little Bertha is the wife of a 
foreign minister, and very happy is she. A short 
time ago she visited America, and was introduc- 
ed into Washington circles with all the honors 
of an ambassador’s wife. 

HOW HOLLAND WAS GATHERED. 

No description can convey the slightest notion 
of the way in which Holland has been gathered, 
particle by particle, out of the waste of waters, 
of the strange aspect of the country, and the in- 
cessant vigilance and wondrous precautions by 
which it is preserved. Holland is, in the fullest 
sense, an alluvium of the sea. It consists of 
mud and sand rescued from the ocean, and bank- 
ed upon all sides. Produced by the most dex- 
terous and indefatigable exertions, it can be 
maintained only by artificial means. If the 
efforts by which it was redeemed from the waters 
were to be relaxed, the ocean would re-assert its 
rights, and the whole kingdom would be sub- 
pe ae The slightest accident might sweep 
Holland in the deep. It was once nearly under- 
mined by an insect. Indeed, the necessity of 
destroying insects is so urgent, that the stork, a 

at feeder on them, is i held in venera- 

n, and almost e species of bird is religious- 
ly protected from 5 Bird-nesting was 
strictly prohibited by law. The drift of all this 
is palpable enough. But it is curious that the 
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A CHEERFUL HEART. 


T once heard a young lady say to an individual, 

“ Your countenance to me is like the rising san, 
for it always gladdens me with a cheerful look.” 
A merry or cheerful countenance was always one 
of the things which Jeremy Taylor said his ene- 
mies and persecutors d not take away from 
him. There are some persons who spend their 
lives in this world as they would spend their 
lives if shut up in adungeon. Everything is 
made gloomy and forbidding. They go mourn- 
ing and complaining from to day, that they 
have so: little, and are constantly anxious lest 
what little they have should escape out of their 
hands. They look always upon the dark side, 
and can never enjoy the that is present for 
the evil that is to come. This is not religion. 
Religion makes the heart cheerful, and when its 
large and benevolent principles are exercised, 
men will be happy in spite of themselves. The 
industrious bee does not complain that there are 
so many poisonous flowers and thorny branches 
in his road, but buzzes on, selecting the honey 
where he can find it, and_ passing quietly by the 
places where it is not. There is enough in this 
world to complain about and find fault with, if 
men have the disposition. We often travel on a 
hard and uneven road ; but with a cheerful spirit, 
and a heart to praise God for his mercies, we 
may walk therein with comfort, and come to the 
of our journey in peace.— Dewey. 


THE SOUL MADE VISIBLE. 


Every one knows that in every haman face 
there is an impalpable, immaterial something, 
which we call “ expression,” which seems to be, 
as it were, “the soul made visible.” Where 
minds live in the region of pure thoughts and 
happy emotions, the felicities and sanctities of 
the inner temple shine out through the mortal 
tenement, and play over it like lambent flame. 
The incense makes the whole altar sweet; and 
we can understand what the poet means when he 
says that 

born of m 

pass into her face.’ 
On the other hand, no man can live a gorman- 
dizing, sordid or licentious life, and still wear a 
countenance hallowed and sanctified with a halo 
of and joy. Around such great manufac- 
turing towns as Birmingham in England, or 
Pittsburg in this country, where bituminous coal 
is used, you will find the roses in the flower-beds 
and the strawberries and on the vines 
blackened and defiled by a foul deposit from a 
thousand chimneys. Thus do obscene, profane 
and irreverent men scatter their grime and stench 
upon the innocence and beauty around them, but 
none deeply and foully upon themselves.— Horace 

ann, 


sound 


The wisdom of the Creator is in nothing seen 
more gloriously than the heart. It was neces- 
sary that it should be made ble of working 
forever without the cessation of a moment, with- 
out the least degree of weariness. It isso made ; 
and the power of the Creator, in so constructing 
it, can in nothing be exceeded but by his wis- 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE PILGRIM. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


One morn I beheld an eager youth, 

On whose brow was the earnest light of truth, , 
Over hill and valley wend his way, 

In the rosy light of life's early day. 

Though the cold and piercing winds swept by, 
The youth's glad heart was firm and high; 

For he said, “ The tempest shall never come 

To the home I am seeking—that happy home!” 


Again I beheld him in manhood’s might: 

From the brow had vanished its sunny light; 
From the bosom struggled the secret sigh, 

Yet an earnest purpose was in his eye. 

“The gathering tempest is dark o’erhead, 

The way is thorny,”’ I gently said; 

* What dost thou seek, in thy wanderings wide, 
Thou earnest seeker?” He thus replied, 


As he faced the tempest with dauntless breast, 
“It’s a home I’m seeking—a place of rest !’’ 
When next I saw him his step was slow, 

His tones were feeble and full of woe; 

From the future had faded those hues of light, 
Which made the sky of his morning bright. 
The dust of ages his garments spread, 

The snows of winter were on his head; 

His limbs were trembling, yet on he pressed, 
And vainly sought for a place of rest. 

As he eagerly peered through the twilight dim 
That was slowly gathering, I said to him: 

“ What dost thou seek, O, thou pilgrim lone?” 


“T am weary,” he murmured, “I seek a home!” 


With hands meekly folded upon his breast, 
He sank to the long and dreamless rest. 
And he to whom earth, in her, lofty pride, 
A shelter from tempest and cold denied, 
Found at last, far over her loftiest dome, 
The rest immortal—the better home. 
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THE KNOTTED HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY PERCY GARNETT. 


Asoor ten years ago I was studying medicine 


in New York. I had been working very hard, 
having specially devoted my attention for the 
last six months to pathology. This is a tedious 
study, demanding the most determined mental 
attention. I threw myself into it with all the ar- 
dor of youth, and consequently at the end of six 
months I had completely exhausted my mental 
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One day I was sitting listlessly in my room 


endeavoring to master Bayle’s “ Recherches sur 
Phthisie Pulmonaire,” but I could not compre- 
hend what I was reading; my thoughts unbid- 
den reverted back to my own home, and it rose 
up in all its neatness and charms before my men- 
tal vision. My heart yearned to see my family 
again, and I knew that two more long years 
must elapse before my wish could be gratified. 
A sudden knocking at the door interrupted my 
reverie. At my summons to “come in,” the 
door opened, and my particular friend Charles 
Seldon entered the room. 

“ What! still poring over your books ?” said he. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I am trying to master 
Bayle, but I don’t make much progress.” 

“T tell you what it is, my dear fellow,” said 
my friend, good-naturedly, “you will make 
yourself ill. You don’t know how pale you look. 
Now take my advice, throw your books on one 
side.” 

“It’s all vory well talking,” I replied ; “but 
I want to perfect myself in pathology, and it is 
impossible for me to do so without application.” 

We then entered into a long discussion as to 
the necessity of an intimate knowledge of pathol- 
ogy to practise medicine, and ended as these dis- 
cussions usually do, by neither of us being con- 
vinced. 

“ Well, old friend,” said he, ‘‘ the fact is, you 
must have some relaxation. I am going home 
to-morrow for a month. Now I propose you ac- 
company me. You have no idea how delighted 
my friends will be to see you. We live ina 


homely style, ‘far from the busy haunts of 


man,’ but I am sure the change will do you a 
world of good. Come, make up your mind and 
join me.” 

I reflected a moment—the temptation was too 
strong for me, and I agreed to accompany him. 
The next morning we started off. His father 
was a farmer, and lived in the western part of 
the State of New York. I shall not dwell on 
my visit. Suffice it to say that I was received 
with the greatest kindness, and treated with gen- 
uine hospitality, and I passed there four of the 
happiest weeks of my life. I had been there 
about a week when I went out one day for a long 


walk by myself. Seldon had a headache and 


preferred to stay at home. I walked several 
miles, and growing tired, I entered a country 
tavern, and calling for a glass of ale and a cigar, 
I sat down to rest myself. 

While thus engaged a slight cough attracted 
my attention, and I glanced at the spot from 
whence it proceeded. Seated at the further end 
of the bar-room was an individual I had not no- 
ticed before. He was a man between thirty and 
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forty years of age. There was something very 
peculiar in his features whieh immediately ar- 
rested my attention. I do not know how to 
describe it, but it gave me an idea that he pos- 
sessed a very acute mind, This impression was 
further increased by his movements. They were 
quick, and it was evident that he did not allow 
the slightest circumstance to escape him. I am 
not naturally inclined to make friends with stran- 
gers, but there was something in this man which 
attracted me to him. I drew my chair nearer 
his and commenced a conversation. 

“ A pleasant day,” said I. 

“You are right, sir,” he replied; “it is very 
pleasant indeed, considering the time of year. 
One would expect to find it much colder than it 
is in this part of the State.” 

“I should judge from your remarks that you 
do not live in this neighborhood,” I ventured to 
observe. 


Before replying he gave me a scrutinizing 


“I live in New York,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘“‘ My name is James Brampton ; 
my profession a detective officer.” 

I was delighted to meet Mr. Brampton. His 


name had lately been very prominently brought 


before the public in more than one instance. 
He was a man of extraordinary sagacity, and 
had succeeded in discovering the perpetrators of 
crime, when to ordinary men all clue appeared 
to be lost. His faculty in this respect was evi- 
dently owing to his keen observation, his acute 


mental analysis and determined perseverance, 
No difficulty daunted him, in fact his powers 


seemed to increase in proportion as the case was 
enveloped in mystery. He was a man of great 
courage, and what was still better for his profes- 
sion, extraordinary coolness. 

We grew quiie familiar, and in the course of 
conversation I asked him what brought him so 
far from New York. He told me he was in pur- 
suit of a burglar, and had laid a trap for him, 
and expected to arrest him that very day. Our 
interview lasted some time, when I arose to go. 
He then gave me his address in New York, and 
stated that he should be happy for me to call and 


see him, After the time for our visit had expir- 


ed, Charles Seldon and myself both returned to 
New York together, and I applied myself to my 
studies with renewed energies. It might have 
been about a month after this, that one morning 
I took up the New York Herald, and the follow- 


ing paragraph caught my attention. 


“Dreaprout Murper.—The inhabitants of 


Lis Street were yesterday thrown into a 
by the discovery of 
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one of the most fearful murders it has ever been 
the lot of humanity to witness. It appears that 
the house No. 121 is let out into lodgings. An 
apartment on the second fivor is occupied by a 

oung medical student named George Wilson. 
was noticed — he did not 

is appearance as usual. It was supposed 
he was sick, and the owner of the pone: whd oc- 
cupied the und floor, went up to his room to 
see if he had need of anything. hen he enter- 
ed the room a dreadful sight presented itself. 
The young man was lying before the fire-place 
quite dead. His throat was cut in a fearful man- 
ner. Some of his hair which had evidently been 
pulled out by the roots, lay scattered about the 
room. The motives for this horrible deed are 
entirely unknown. The property of the deceas- 
ed did not appear to have been disturbed. We 
are happy to say that the probable murderer has 
been arrested. We refrain from giving more 
particulars to-day, as it might defeat the ends of 
justice.” 


I was very much shocked to learn that poor 
Wilson had met with such a dreadful end, I 


know him well, as he was studying at the same 
college as myself, and although I could not ex- 
actly rank him among my friends, still the little 
intercourse I had had with him had impressed 
me very favorably as to his general character. I 
had only spoken to him the very day before in 


the chemical lecture room, and it seemed s0 


shocking to know that at that moment he was 
lying dead. 1 went down to the college as usual, 
and the first person I met in the hall was Mr. 
Dolman, the worthy janitor. 

“ Have you seen poor Wilson’s body?” said 
he, after we had been conversing a few minutes 
about the murder. 


“No,” I replied ; “I suppose it is a shocking 
sight.” 
“It is, indeed—but there is one consolation— 
the murderer is arrested.” 
“So the paper said, but it did not give his 
name—who is it?” 
“One you know very well. It’s no other than 
Charles Seldon.” 
“Seldon!” I exclaimed. “Impossible! why, 
he is my dearest friend !” 
“T am sorry to hear that, sir, because there 
can be no doubt about his guilt.” 
I begged Mr. Dolman to enter into full partic- 


ulars. His statement divested of all extraneous 


matter amounted to substantially as follows : 

George Wilson and Charles Seldon had at one 
time been great friends. They had been insepar- 
able, and it appeared as if nothing could occur 
to disturb their friendship. But one day they 
had a quarrel in the dissecting-room about the 
origin and insertion of'some musclé@. High 
words took place, and threats were freely indulg- 
ed in on both sides. But by the interposition of 
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they became as firmly attached to each 
other asever. They constantly visited at each 
other’s rooms, and were frequently seen together 
in public. 

On the evening of the murder, they had at- 
tended the theatre together, and Seldon had 
returned home with Wilson. The owner of the 
lodging house testified to their both returning 
about twelve o’clock at night. He did not know 
what time Seldon had left. The police imme- 
diately proceeded to search Seldon’s rooms. 
They found the student absent. Afier a strict 
search they discovered in one corner of his sleep- 
ing apartment, a handkerchief saturated with 
blood, and a dissecting knife also smeared with 
blood. Ina drawer was a letter containing a 
challenge to Wilson to fight a duel; this letter 
had no date to it. This evidence was thought 
conclusive, and Charles Seldon was immediately 
arrested, charged with the wilful murder of 
George Wilson. 

I must confess when all this was told me, the 
case appeared a very black one for my friend 
Seldon. It was proved that on the night of the 
murder he had accompanied the deceased to his 
rooms; that it had not been noticed when he 
left; that the strongest evidences of his guilt 
were found in his rooms, but still I was not sat- 
isfied. I knew Seldon so well that I could not 
persuade myself he had been guilty of so atro- 
cious a crime. I at once determined to pay my 
friend a visit in prison, and easily obtained a 
pass for that purpose. In an hour I was at the 
prison door. On delivering the pass I was im- 
mediately admitted. When I entered the cell, 
I found my friend sitting on the edge of his iron 
bed, with his face buried in his hands. As soon 
as he heard my step he looked up. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, rising, “ this is 
indeed kind of you.” 

“TI should indeed be wanting in friendship,” 
I replied, “if I were not to visit you when in 
trouble.” 

“You know about the dreadful crime with 
which I am charged, but as surely as there is a 
God in heaven, I am gmiltless of this bloody 
deed.” 

The poor fellow could restrain himself no 
longer, but letting his face fall on my shoulder, 
he wept and sobbed like a child. Ihad no doubt 
whatever of his innocence now. 

“Come, come,” said I, trying to console him ; 
“ cheer ¥ Charles. I am perfectly satisfied as 
to your cence, and so shall the world be be- 
fore many Gays are over.” 


“It is not for myself I care,” he exclaimed, 


between his sobs—“ but my mother—my poor 
dear mother, it will break her heart when she 
hears of her son’s disgrace.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I answered, “ you let your 
fears get the better of you. There can be no 
disgrace when there is no crime; but come, com- 
pose yourself, I want you to tell me a few par- 
ticulars regarding this matter. Do you suspect 
anybody of having committed this murder ?” 

“No, I have not the slightest idea who did it. 
You well know that poor Wilson and I had set- 
tled our quarrel; we were as good friends as 
ever, and even on the fatal night we went to the 
theatre together. We returned about midnight, 
and I accompanied him to his room, where I 
stayed with him upwards of an hour, smoking a 
cigar and talking about old times. I let myself 
out without disturbing any one and went imme- 
diately home. This morning I was arrested on 
the charge of murder, and this is all I know 
about the matter, so help me God !” 

“ Have you employed any one to look after 
your interests ?” 

“Not yet. Everything was so sudden that I 
appear to be in a dream.” 

“A sudden thought has struck me. You re- 
member my telling you about meeting with a 
famous detective officer, named Brampton, when 
I was on a visit to your house? Now if any- 
body can find out the truth, he is the man,” I 
said. 

“You are right—see him at once, my dear fel- 
low. There is no time to lose.” 

I agreed with Seldon, that it would be better 
to see Brampton immediately, and hurriedly 
bidding him good-by, I proceeded at once to the 
address the detective officer had given me, and 
which, fortunately, I had preserved. I found 
him at home, and in a few words I explained to 
him all that had occurred. ‘He appeared I 
thought to take the matter very coolly, but con- 
sented without any hesitation to examine into 
the affair. 

“ What are the proofs against the young man ?” 
asked Brampton. 

I then told him about the bloody handkerchief, 
the dissecting knife, and the challenge which had 
been found in Seldon’s room; at the same time 
I upbraided myself that I had not mentioned 
anything about the supposed proofs of his guilt 
to my friend when I visited him in prison. 

“ The first thing we have to do,” said the de- 
tective, “is to examine these things; we will 
then visit the scene of the tragedy.” 

He pat on his hat and we went at once to the 
police office. The articles were shown us with- 
out any hesitation. Mr. Bratnpton seratinized 
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the bloody handkerchief, knife, and compromis- 
ing note very closely. 

“If this is all the proof they have got against 
your friend, it does not amount to much,” said 
he. ‘“ With respect to the handkerchief, you see 
it is only bloody in spots; had it been used in 
murder it would have been saturated equally 
through the whole fabric; the blood on tlie knife 
is at least two weeks old, and the challenge was 
evidently written two or three months ago—you 
see the paper looks quite yellow, and the ink has 
already faded.” 

I was rejoiced tu hear him give this opinion, 
which when he pointed out to me the reasons for 
it, was evidently well founded. We left the po- 
lice office, and started for Lispenard Street for 
the house where the murder had been committed. 
It was the middle of January, and the day was 
bitter cold. A considerable quantity of snow 
had fallen, which somewhat impeded our pro- 
gress. In half an hour’s time, however, we 
reached the house which had been the scene of 
the assassination. 

It was quite a modern building situated in the 
heart of a populous street. One would suppose 
it to be the last place in the world where such a 
deed could be committed without instant detec- 
tion. We had no difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion into the fatal chamber. The room remain- 
ed exactly in the same state as when first discov- 
ered. Wilson’s body, however, had been re- 
moved into another apartment. Mr. Brampton 
proceeded to examine the room narrowly, deter- 
mined if possible to discover some clue to the 
murderer. I must premise by stating that the 
apartment was the middle one of threé on the 
second floor. The one on the right was occupied 
by a lawyer’s clerk, the one on the left by a clerk 
in a drug store. 

“The first thing to be observed,” said Mr. 
Brampton, “is that it is very singular how this 
murder could have been committed without any 
alarm having been given to the inmates of these 
other two apartments. The natural inference is 
that the victim must first of all have been depriv- 
ed of consciousness—this must have been pro- 
duced by either ether or chloroform. I should 
jadge it must have been the latter, as it is much 
more rapid in its effects.” 

I did not agree with the theory of the detective, 
for it appeared to me that a violent struggle had 
taken place. The room was in extreme disorder, 
and the floor was strewn with the murdered 
man’s hair. I mentioned my doubts to Mr. 
Brampton. 

“The very thing you mention only serves to 
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smile, and he picked up a lock of hair from the 
carpet. “In the first place,” he continued, 
“ there is too much study and regularity in this 
room to satisfy me; and look at this lock of hair, 
you see the ends are all even and stained with 
blood, evidently showing that it was not torn out 
by the roots, as would be imagined at first glance. 
The even ends show that it was cut off with some 
sharp instrument, and the fact of their being 
stained with blood proves that the hair was cut 
off after the murder had been committed, and 
with the same instrument. This instrument 
must have been very sharp, and I conclude it 
was either a razor or a scalpel.” 

Mr. Brampton now proceeded to search every 
corner of the apartment, and discovered under a 
heap of bedclothes a pocket handkerchief. He 
picked it up and found that the two ends were 
knotted together. He raised it to my nose, and 
I could distinctly trace the smell of chloroform. 
It was a large white pocket handkerchief, and 
evidently belonged to a gentleman. In one cor+ 
ner of it were the initials J. D. 

“ An important discovery,” said the detective, 
putting it into his pocket. 

We next proceeded to view the body. The 
mortal remains of George Wilson were stretched 
on @ low bed in an empty apartment on the next 
floor. The first thing that Mr. Brampton point 
ed out to me was that one of the ears of the de- 
ceased was almost black and the other was graz- 
ed. On the back of the head the hair was mat- 
ted and pressed. 

The detective pulled the handkerchief he had 
found in the other room from his pocket, and 
discovered that it exactly fitted round the head 
of the deceased, and where the hair was matted 
the knot had been tied. The pressure had been 
80 great as to stop the circulation of the blood, 
and this accounted for the peculiar appearance of 
the ears. Mr. Brampton next proceeded to ex- 
amine the mouth of the deceased. After separ- 
ating the lips, we both of us perceived a small 
piece of white or transparent substance adhering 
to one of the front teeth. He detached it. 

“ What is that?” I asked. 

“Tt is a piece of human skin,” he replied. 

What do you infer it?” 

“T will tell you directly, but it is necessary 
first that we should again visit the room where 
the murder was committed.” 

We did so, and Brampton walked straight up 
to a large cupboard which he had neglected to 
examine before. He threw open the door, and 
he had no sooner done so than an egpression of 
satisfaction escaped his lips. Fy 


confirm me in my first opinion,” said he, with a 


“I suspected as much,” said he—“ do you see 
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anything peculiar in that cupboard ?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. “I only see that it is half 
fall ot soiled linen.” 

“Don’t you see that the linen is indented in 
the middle, evidently showing that some one has 
been concealed there ?” 

When he pointed it out to me it was plain 

enough, and I wondered it had not struck me 
before. 
“IT think we are now in a very fair way of dis- 
covering the murderer,” said he. “ Your friend 
is undoubtedly innocent. The murderer, whose 
initials are in all probability J. D., concealed 
himself in this closet. He must have been there 
during the whole of the interview between Seldon 
and Wilson. When the latter was left alone, he 
crept stealthily from his hiding place, and first 
saturating his handkerchief with chloroform, he 
applied it to the mouth of his victim. A very 
slight struggle ensued, in which the hand of the 
murderer was bitten by the deceased. The chlo- 
roform, however, soon produced unconsciousness ; 
the deed was then committed ; the cutting off of 
the hair, and the disorder in the room, were ef- 
fected afterwards, as I before told you.” 

It was perfectly plain to me after his explana- 
tion, that everything must have taken place ex- 
actly as he stated, and it appeared such a simple 
and natural conclusion to arrive at, that I won- 
dered Ihad not come to the same conclusion 
myself. 

“ What is the next lecture at the university 
medical college ¢” said he. 

“ Professor P— lectures at fivo o’clock this af- 
ternoon on Materia Medica,” I replied, some- 
what surprised at such a question. 

“ Will you allow me to accompany you ?” he 
asked. 

“ Certainly,” I returned, more and more sur- 


We left the house, and it was decided that I 
should call for him a quarter before five. He 
gave me no reason why he wished to attend the 
lecture. At the hour agreed upon I was at his 
door, and we both proceeded to the college to- 
gether. When we entered the lecture room he 
scrutinized every student present, and then he 
appeared satisfied, for he sat down and listened 
attentively to the lecture to the end. When it 
was over he pointed out a young man to me. 

“ What is that young man’s name ?”’ said he. 

“ His name is Joseph Davis.” 

“Do you know him ?” 

“ Yes, | know him very well.” 

“Do yog know where he lives ?” 

“Yes.” 


At that moment Davis came up conversing 


with four or five other students. They stood 
quite near us, and we could overhear their con- 
versation. 

“ What is the matter with your hand, Davis ?” 
said a student. 

I now noticed for the first time that his hand 
was tied up in a handkerchief. 

“TI pricked myself while dissecting,” replied 
Davis. 

“ You ought to be careful of yourself, such in- 
juries are frequently very dangerous,” returned 
another student. 

“ What a shocking thing it is about poor 
Wilson,” said another of his companions. 

“ It is, indeed,” returned Davis. ‘I suppose 
there is no doubt about Seldon’s guilt ?” 

“None at all. By-the-by, Davis, it is a good 
thing the murderer is discovered, for you had an 
awful row with him yesterday morning.” 

“T know I had. You know he accused me 
of cheating at cards, and I could not stand that. 
I own I used some very harsh language, which I 
now regret.” 

The young men now passed on. Mr. Bramp- 
ton followed them. At last the student who had 
referred to a difficulty between Davis and Wil- 
son, separated from the rest. The detective offi- 
cer hurried on and overtook him before he turn- 
ed the corner of the street. 

** What is that young man’s name?” he asked 
of me. 

“Herman Doyle,” I returned. 

“Mr. Doyle,” said Brampton, as he came up 
with the student, “I wish to ask you a question 
or two. Iam a detective officer. You referred 
just now to a quarrel between Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Wilson—will you be good enough to give 
me the particulars ?” 

The young student appeared to be a good deal 
astonished at being thus addressed, but replied 
without any hesitation. 

“ Yesterday morning, Davis, Wilson and my- 
self were playing poker in my room. There was 
a dispute between the two persons, Wilson ac- 
cusing Davis of cheating.” 

* What followed ?” asked Brampton. 

“ Davis, who is a southerner, was very indig- 
nant, and swore he would have Wilson’s life.” 

“T thank you. Iam much obliged to you,” 
replied the detective, and wishing the medical 
student good morning, we walked away. 

“ Now, then, we mast go to Dayis’s lodgings,” 
said Brampton. “Introduce me as your uncle, 
and ask him to lend you a scalpel.” 

I did not presume to dispute anything he ad- 
vised. We bad not to walk far before we reach- 
ed the house in which he boarded. He had only 
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arrived a few minutes before us. We were shown 
at once into his room, and I introduced Bramp- 
ton as my uncle as had been agreed upon. When 
the ceremony of introduction was over, I said: 

“ Davis, will you be kind enough to lend me a 
scalpel for a day or two ?” 

“ Help yourself,” said he, pointing to a box 
on the bureau. Brampton took the box as if for 
the purpose of handing it tome. He opened it 
and glanced at the contents. 

“ What is the matter with your hand, Mr. 
Davis?” said Brampton, looking at him as if he 
would read his very soul. 

Davis began to grow uneasy, and moved rest- 
lessly in his chair. 

“ O, it’s nothing,” he answered—‘I pricked 
myself while dissecting the other day.” 

“ Will you let me see it?” I asked; “ perhaps 
I can suggest something for it.”’ 

** It is really not worth while,” he answered. 
Then he added, after reflecting a moment, “ bat 
if it will afford you any gratification, you can see 
it.” 

He pulled off the handkerchief and showed us 
his hand. It was as Brampton had expected— 
his hand had been severely bitten, and the marks 
of the teeth were plainly perceptible. We then 
knew that we stood in the presence of George 
Wilson’s murderer! Brampton suddenly rose 
from his seat, shut the door, and putting his hand 
on Davis’s shoulder, exclaimed : 

“Tama detective officer. Joseph Davis, I 
arrest you for the murder of George Wilson, and 
here is the knife with which you committed the 
deed,” he added, taking one of the scalpels from 
the box—“ see, some of the hair of the victim 
still adheres to it.” 

This sudden action succeeded. He gazed for 
a moment wildly around him as if meditating 
flight, and then fell back speechless in a chair. 
The assistance of some policemen was immedi- 
ately obtained and he was removed to the Tombs. 

‘Two days afterwards he committed suicide in 
prison by opening the femoral artery, leaving be- 
hind him a written confession of his guilt. In 
this confession he acknowledged that he had con- 
cealed himself in Wilson’s chamber, and attack- 
ed him exactly in the manner stated by Bramp- 
ton. Charles Seldon was of course honorably 


discharged. 


Childhood is like a mirror, catching and re- 
flecting images from all around. Remember 
that an impious or profane thought uttered by a 

nt’s lips may operate upon the young heart 

ke a careless spray of water thrown upon pol- 

ished steel, staining it with rust which no scour- 
ing can efface. 


LINDLEY MURRAY. 


It is not generally known that this “prince of 
English —> was an American, and 
born within the present limits of Lebanon coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. He was born in the year 1745, 
on the Swatara, in East Hanover township, then 
Lancaster, now Lincoln county. His father was 
a miller, and followed that occupation when 
Lindley was born, but afterwards devoted his at- 
tention to mercantile pursuits, and amassed a 
considerable fortune by trading to the West In- 
dies. Lindley was the oldest of twelve children, 
and when about seven years of age was sent to 
Philadelphia, that he might have the benefit of 
a better education than could be had at Swatara. 
He studied law in New York, and at the age of 
twenty-two was called to the bar, where he gain- 
ed for himself the reputation of an “ honest law- 
yer.” His “ Grammar of the English er 
was composed in England in 1794, and publish- 
ed in 1795, many millions of copi which 
have been sold. He resided in England forty- 
two years, most of which time he was an invalid. 
He composed many works besides his grammar. 
He died in 1820, in a village in Yorkshire, being 
upwards of eighty yearsof age. He is a 
ed asa Christian and philanthropist. He left 
legacies to a number of relatives and friends, and 
sums of money to many religious societies. He 
also directed that the residue of his property, af- 
ter the decease of his wife (a New York lady, his 
beloved and affectionate Hannah, who had been 
his companion for more than sixty years), should 
be devoted to pious and benevolent uses, He 
was a Quaker, and interred in the burying-ground 
of that sect, in the city of New York, far from 
friend and fatherland.—Lebanon Advertiser. 


DOG DIGNITY. 


Sir Walter Scott declared that he could believe 
anything of dogs. He was very fond of them, 
studied their idiosyncracies closely, wrote volu- 
minously in their praise, and told many stories 
of their unaccountable habits. Once, he said, he 
desired an old pointer of great experience, a pro- 
digious favorite, and steady ia the field as a rock, 
to accompany his friend Daniel Terry, the actor, 
then on a visit at Abbotsford, and who, for the 
nonce, voted himself for a sportexcursion. The 
dog wagged his tail in token of pleased obedience, 
shook out his ears, led the way with a confident 
air, and began ranging about with most scientific 
precision. Suddenly he pointed, up sprang a 
numerous — Terry, bent on slaughter, 
fired both at once, aiming in the centre 
of the enemy, and missed. The dog turned 
round in utter astonishment, wondering who 
could be behind him, and looked Terry full in 
the face ; but after a pause, shook himself again 
and went to work as before. A second steady 
point, a second fusilade, and no effects. The 
dog then deliberately wheeled about and trotted 
home at his leisure, leaving the discomfited 
venator to find for himself during the remainder 
of the day. Sir Walter was fond of repeating 
the anecdote, and always declared that it was 
literally trae, while Terry never said more in 
contradiction than that “it was a good story.”— 


Anecdote of Scott. 
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THE SENTINEL. 


BY F. C. HANNEN. 


At midnight on my lonely beat, 

When darkness veils the wood and lea, 
A vision seems my view to greet 
Of one at home who prays for me. 


The roses bloom upon her cheek, 

Her form seems to me like a dream; 
And on her face, so fair and meek, 

A host of holy beauties gleam. 


For softly shines her flaxen hair, 
A smile is ever on her face, 

And the mild lustrous light of prayer 
Around her sheds a moonlike grace. 


She prays for me that’s far away— 
The soldier in his holy fight; 
And asks that God in mercy may 
Shield the loved one, and bless the right! 


Until, though leagues lie far between, 
This silent incense of her heart 
Steals o’er my soul with breath serene, 


And we no longer are apart. 


So guarding thus my lonely beat, 
Mid darkening wood and dreary lea, 
That vision seems my view to greet 
Of her at home who prays for me. 


BEATEN WITH STRIPES. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Bosron in 1661. Can you not imagine it ? 
A quaint collection of dwellings, new yet never 
young, aping in rude material and clumsy work- 
manship the mellowed fashions of the old world 
—that home toward which fall many a sick heart 
yearned with love and longing, yet dared not 
to avow the dereliction—crowded about the wa- 
ter edge, but only dotted upon the crests of the 
peninsula with dwellings made accessible by 
those crooked lanes, surveyed and graded by the 
cows of the settlement and since received sans 
amendement as the streets of a great city. 

A town whose very crudities were thus made 
to assume the grimly air of antiquity, mimick- 
ing in its rawest youth the results of centuries of 
still decay. A town built up by men who had 
fied their ancient homes for conscience’ sake, but 
who, while claiming for themselves the largest 
liberty of thought and speech, were more intoler- 
ant of those who differed from themselves in re- 
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ligious utterarte, than their own worst enemies 
had ever been of them. Do you doubt the trath 
of the strictare? Listen to the story of Deborah 
Wilson. 

It was evening, a sammer evening, and half 
the townsfolk were abroad, watking, or sitting in 
the stoops of their houses, quietly enjoying the 
balmy air, and a little sober gossip. But the 
door of good man Williams’s dwelling remained 
closed, as did the lattice of the common room, 
When the family were collected, for they talked 
of matters in which they desired neither counsel 
nor intervention. It is old Jeremy Williams 
who speaks, and the tall, handsome young man 
whom he addresses is his only son. 

“ T have not now to tell you, John, that your 
welfare and happiness, so far as these have been 
consistent with my duty as a Christian and as a 
father, have ever been my dearest object. In 
truth I have been dealt with by the elders more 
than once, for what they called the slothful laxity 
of my parental rule. You were then a boy, now 
you are a man, and I shall not attempt to as- 
sume the rule that I did not enforce upon your 
non age. You are free, John Williams, to wive 
wheresoever your conscience gives you leave.” 

“Not against your will, father. I never can 
be set free from my duty and affection as a son,”’ 
returned the younger man, somewhat anxiously. 
“Even now, if you will have it so, I am ready 
to promise to remain unmarried while you live.” 

“ Ay, ay,” whispered the elder, impatiently, 
“you would wait counting the hours till my 
death should set you free. It shall not be so. 
Go and ask this woman to your wife, and see to 
it that you deal more strictly with the children 
God may send, than ever I dealt with you.” 

“And you, mother—have you no godspeed 
for me?” asked the youth, after a pause of some 
minutes, in which he had stood looking blankly 
before him and pondering his father’s words. 

“T say, son John, that never dove was hatch- 
ed from kite’s egg, and you have been told before 
tonight how the mother and the sister of this 
damsel who has watched you, were more than 
suspected of leaguing with that pestilent old bed- 
lam Mary Dyer, and how it was only by main 
force that Master Wilson kept his wife from 
standing up before the whole meeting to avow 
herself a filthy Quaker.” 

“Nay, mother—no one can tell what it was 
she would have said,” whispered John, eagerly. © 

“No one can tell! Was it not the day after 
that old Jezebel was hanged as she richly deserv- 
ed to be, and were not Mistress Wilson’s eyes so 
swelled with crying that she could scarce see out 
of them? I cannot but admire, son John, that 
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you should go about to deny what is known to 
the whole colony.” 

“ Granting that it may be so, good mother, 
these things passed more than a twelvemonth 
since, and there has been no talk of Mistress 
Wilson or her daughter Faith in all that time. 
More than this, Deborah is very young, and if I 
remove, as I propose, to Salem village, she will 
soon, separated from the family, forget any her- 
esies she may have unconsciously imbibed.” 

“It may be so, son, but if you could but have 
hearkened to my advice, and asked for the daugh- 
ter of that godly man our minister, who, as the 
whole town knows, would have gone on her knees 
to marry her—” 

“ Peace, dame !” interrupted Jeremy Williams, 
sternly ; “ your words are unbecoming, and your 
reproaches unavailing. The lad has chosen his 
path, let him walk in it unencumbered by our 
displeasure. Son John, you have my consent 
and that of your mother to marry with this Deb- 
orah Wilson. Now go.” 

“ You will not deny me a blessing, father— 
mother !” faltered the young man, rising and ap- 
proaching his parents, who sat together upon a 
high-backed settle primly stretched in front of 
the empty fire-place. 

“ Surely not,” replied the elder, with a quick- 
ened affection in his tone, as he placed a trem- 
bling hand upon the bowed head of his only 
child, and John Williams went forth that night 
to woo his bride with a light and happy heart. 

A few months later, and we find them married 
and living quietly in Salem village, where the 
young husband had obtained profitable employ- 
ment in the counting house of a wealthy import- 
ing merchant, who, pleased with the industry 
and zeal of his new clerk, promised more than 
once to make his fortune for him before they 


They had been married a year, perhaps, when 
the first child came—a boy, in whom the very 
heart of the mother was bound up. She loved 
her husband—loved, honored and obeyed him, 
as was the primitive custom in those simple days, 
but her boy she worshipped with a wild fondness, 
intensified at times to positive pain. More than 
once did John on his return home find his wife 
upon her knees beside the infant’s cradle, sobbing 
end weeping with no assignable cause but that 
“the child was so precious, and there was so 
much ill that might befall him.” 

So time went on till the baby had become a 
sweet and intelligent child of two years old, when 
@ violent attack of croup pata sudden and most 
distressing end to that little life, the basis of so 
many hopes apd aspirations. For many days it 


was feared that Deborah would die too. The 
young husband, whose strong nature retained all 
its lover’s fondness for the delicate woman whom 
he had made his wife, bent over her in agony, 
watching the fearful struggle of her crushed heart 
to rise beneath its overwhelming anguish, sooth- 
ing, exhorting, imploring, all in vain. 

“This cannot last—she will lose either life or 
reason before another night,” said the blunt old 
physician to Mistress Wilson, who had been 
summoned to her daughter’s bedside. 

“ God grant it may be reason, then,” cried the 
poor mother; and God who sometimes smites us 
with our heart’s desire, heard her prayer. 

That night the maniac shrieks of the poor 
young thing rang through the neighborhood, and 
John Williams, the unconscious tears rolling 
down his cheeks, sat out the long hours of dark- 
ness, tenderly exerting all his great strength to 
restrain the mad efforts of his wife to do herself 
and all around her some grievous harm. 

This frenzy, too violent for continuance, wore 
itself away, and through an ordeal of terrible ex- 
haustion Deborah Williams came slowly back 
to life. To life, did Isay? To death in life 
more truly. Her heart, her memory, her hopes, 
were buried in that little grave. 

She resumed her household duties, acknowl- 
edged with wan smiles the fondness and atten- 
tion lavished upon her by her husband, and in 
obedience to the somewhat stern monitions of 
her mother-in-law who came now to visit her, 
strove with her deep depression, as a sin and re- 
bellion against the will of her Almighty Master. 
In vain. With her, as with many another of her 
sex, the heart was stronger than the head, the 
affections than the will, and before Dame Wil- 
liams returned to Boston she had.seen with dis- 
may, that Deborah was slowly and steadily sink- 
ing into a condition of settled melancholy, but 
one step above positive aberration. 

“*Good-by, John, take the best of care of Deb- 
orah. She’ll never again be what she was, my 
poor child, but it’s not her fault,” said the good 
woman, as her son helped her to mount the car- 
rier’s wagon at his door. 

“Fault!” began John, but checking himself, 
only answered, “you may be sure I'll care for 
her, mother. God be with you—and us,” added 
he, softly, as he re-entered his own house. 

One thing the fond husband had already set- 
tled in his own mind, and that was, to allow. his. 
charge as little time for solitude and reflection as 
might be, so the very carrier whose cart convey-: 
ed Mistress Williams to her home, bore a letter 
written by her son, inviting the mother and sis- 
ter of his wife to spend the ensuing summer un-) 
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der his roof. The invitation was gratefully ac- 
cepted. Before the end of the week the new in- 
mates had quietly taken their places in the little 
household, and Destiny calmly turned a page in 
the biography of Deborah Williams. 
Mistress Wilson was, as has been intimated, a 
firm though secret and timid adherent to the 
doctrines of the Friends, or as they were derisive- 
ly ‘styled—Quakers. This belief, rooted ina 
zealous friendship for the unfortunate Mary 
Dyer, was a great solace and dependence to the 
warm-hearted woman, although her feeble nature 
shrank from the scorn and contumely, perhaps 
torture and death, that awaited an avowal of its 
proscribed faith. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that 
when the anxious mother found herself domes- 
ticated with her favorite daughter, avowedly in 
the position of a consoler, that she should gradu- 
ally, and almost unconsciously, indeed, show her 
attention to the peculiar belief so comfortable to 
her own soul. 

Deborah, deaf to the voice of love, of duty, 
and of expediency, listened eagerly to the sum- 
mons of religious faith, and her mind suddenly 
awaking from its torpor seized upon its new food 
with a feverish avidity painfully significant of a 
yet diseased condition. The consequent outward 
change was marked, and to her mother’s eye a 
happy one. 

She suddenly regained animation, bodily 
strength, color and appetite, resumed her usual 
dress and avocations, and applied herself with 
more than her former zeal to the duties so long 
neglected. The young husband, surprised and 
delighted at the effect, remained entirely in the 
dark as to the cause of this blissful amendment 
in his domestic affairs, for Deborah, at the ear- 
nest entreaty of her mother, studiously concealed 
from him the knowledge of her apostasy, as 
dangerous alike to herself, and to her mother 
and sister. 

It was about this time arose a great scandal and 
disturbance in the minds both of the Quakers 
and their persecutors, from the conduct of one 
Lydia Wardell, an adherent of the sect in New- 
bury, who, carried away by a fanatical zeal, rush- 
ed into the meeting house of that town during 
service time, entirely naked, announcing that she 
had been commanded by the spirit thus to testify 
} by the congregation their own religious destitu- 


But the people of Newbury refused to ac- 
cept either the lesson or the teacher, and rising 
as one man, they indignantly seized upon the 
poor creature, and hurried her before a justice 
court at Ipswich, where she was sentenced to be 
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tied to the next tavern post and severely whip- 
ped upon the naked back. 

This harsh sentence was carried into immedi- 
ate effect, and the blows were so heartily applied 
(who would not rather claim descent from the 
fanatic who was lashed than the fanatic who did 
the lashing?) that her poor flesh was miserably 
bruised and mangled by the whip, while her 
breast was torn by the splinters of the post 
against which she was tied. 

An account of this transaction reaching Salem 
the next day, was repeated at home by John 
Williams, with many indignant and pitying com- 
ments, although, he added, he felt neither sym- 
pathy nor love for the Quakers as a body, and 
much disapproved their general conduct in the 
colony. At this point of his discourse, Deborah 
suddenly burst into tears, and left the room. Her 
mother followed, pausing at the door to say : 

“The poor child is not strong enough to lis- 
ten to such a tale, and I marvel, John Williams, 
that so fond a husband should thus sorely have 
tried her.” 

“1 was in fault, good mother, I allow,” said 
John, penitently, “but I will go to Deborah, 
and doubt not I shall be enabled to make my 
peace. She knows I would die rather than wil- 
fully to pain her.” 

“ Nay, son, it is better that I should go. Deb- 
orah is in no fit state now to listen to you. By- 
and-by I will summon you.” 

And indeed, Mistress Wilson found her daugh- 
ter in a crisis of nervous agitation, under which 
her reason, hardly re-established, threatened to 
succumb. This lasted the entire night, and it 
was only at daybreak that Deborah sank, under 
the influence of opium, into a heavy sleep. The 
next day she was dressed and walking about the 
house, but her husband marked with anxiety, 
that she was silent, gloomy, and self-absorbed, 
avoiding his society, but seeking frequent oppor- 
tunities of speaking in private with her mother, 
who appeared anxious and unhappy. 

The third morning John returned to his busi- 
ness with a heavy and foreboding heart. All 
day he went about his work with a nervous sense 
of impending calamity, and when at noon « 
neighbor rushed into the counting-room, and 
with white face and choking utterance, informed 
him that his Deborah had just been arrested itt 
the public streets for imitating the example of 
Lydia Wardell, he felt in the midst of his an- 
guish a terrible sense of relief, that the blow had 
fallen. 

Arriving breathless and exhausted at his own 
door, the unhappy man was met by the consta 
bles who had just arrested Mistress Wilson and 
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her daughter Faith, charged with complicity in 


Deborah’s offence. Without a word he followed. 


them to the house of the justice, and unseen by 
them, waited until all three had been committed 
for trial on the ensuing day. 

The afternoon and night were spent by John 
Williams in frantic efforts to gain an audience 
of the judge, in whose hands lay all his future 
happiness, bound up in the life of his beloved 
wife; but the magistrate steadily refused to see, 
or to receive a letter from him, nor did the at- 
tempted intercession of his numerous and influ- 
ential friends meet with any better success. 

The utmost good they could effect was to per- 
suade poor Williams to suffer himself toward 
morning to be led to the house of his kind friend 
and employer, where he was left to sleep if pos- 
sible, or at least to refresh himself by lying down 
to rest. 

It was hoped that exhausted as he was, nature 
might thus assert her claims, and hold him in 
kindly oblivion until after the trial and execution 
of the sentence, which no one doubted would be 
adjudged. But long before the hour for opening 
the court, the unhappy man had made his way 
privately from the house, and was waiting with 
hungry eyes outside the door of the court room. 
It was opened at length, and Williams with a 
score of the spectators was admitted. The three 
trembling and frightened women were produced, 
the witnesses summoned, and the trial proceeded. 

Brief it must necessarily have been when no 
defence was attempted, and where the sentence 
had preceded the arraignment. It was soon over, 
and the unmoved magistrate calmly ordained 
that Deborah Williams, Elizabeth and Faith 
Wilson, should be tied to a cart’s tail, and thus 
led through the principal streets of the town, re- 
ceiving during their progress twenty lashes each, 
well laid on, upon the naked back. 

There was no delay between sentence and ex- 
ecution, and by the time that John Williams had 
recovered from his frenzy of grief and rage, suffi- 
ciently to know what was going forward, the 
carts had been provided, the culprits stripped 
and bound thereat, and the shameful procession 
was ready to set forth. Bursting from the kind- 
ly hands that would have restrained him, the 
young husband gained the street and stood be- 
side his wife. 

As he reached her side, the first lash fell upon 
the soft white flesh, bared in the eyes of the gap- 
ing rabble, and with an inarticulate cry, the des- 
perate man sprang at the throat of the execution- 
er. Fortunately the movement was foreseen and 
arrested by one who stood beside, fortunately the 
official, gloating admiringly upon the long red 


wheal his lash had raised, did not mark its effect 
in another quarter, else had the world lost that 
scene which followed, the most touching as I 
think, of all the stories of love stronger than 
death, stronger than shame, stronger than self, 
that gild the bloody pages of martyrdom. 

Close beside his wife, holding her hand in his, 
through all those endless streets, walked John 
Williams, seeking with broken words of love and 
reverence to strengthen and uphold the fainting 
woman, though tears were streaming down his 
own white cheeks, and ever and anon (so says 
the ancient chronicle) thrusting his hat between 
the lash and her poor back, winning even the 
executioner, as we well may hope, to divert some 
of those cruel blows from their victim. Enough, 
let 

“ Salem’s streets now tell their story, 
of borne along, 
Gashed by whip—accursed and gory—”’ 
we will no more of it. 

When Deborah Williams was somewhat re- 
covered from the terrible illness ensuing upon 
her return home, her husband made arrange- 
ments to remove to England, where, through the 
intervention of his constant friend and employer, 
he had obtained business. 

Mistress Wilson and Faith remained behind, 
and of them we hear no more. Another child 
came to the young couple in the second year of 
their exile, and very slowly a certain measure of 
health and strength crept back to Deborah’s 
crushed life, but we can well imagine that she 
never became other than a sad and broken-spirit- 
ed woman, and that she died young. 


Pass a century, and a few years more, and we 
see a hostile army sailing up Boston harbor, sent 
by King George to quell the rebdéllion in his 
American colonies, and restore them to submis- 
sive order: A group of officers stand upon the 
deck of the flag-ship, looking with frowning eyes 
at the shores spread out before them. 

“Do you happen to know, Hargreave, which 
of these hamlets is called Salem?” asks a fair- 
looking young man wearing a captain’s uniform. 

“No, really I can’t say, Williams. Why do 
you ask ?” 
’ “Only that I hope I may be ordered to lead a 
company there, and lay it in ashes. It is what I 
exchanged into this regiment for,” says Williams, 
savagely. 

“ And why, again?” asks his comrade. 

“ Because, through that town my ancestress 
was dragged at a cart’s tail, and flogged upon 
her bare back, in the presence of a jeering mob! 
Do you ask why? It was because, half-crazed, 
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by the death of her only child, and led by a fool- 
ish mother, she called herself a Quaker, and im- 
itated the follies of another of her sect. Her 
blood sprinkled the streets of Salem, and I am 
here to wash it out in that of the descendants of 
the man who condemned her.” 


Among the slain on Bunker’s Hill, June 18th, 
1775, lay Captain Williams, shot through the 
heart by a Salem yeoman, his sword clenched in 
his stiffened fingers, his eyes glaring with the 
fierce joy of combat, his lips parted with the 
command : 

Charge 

Dead in all his lusty manhood, dead to her 
who loved and waited for him, dead to the wid- 
owed mother who bore him, dead to the country 
he had served so well, and slain as surely by the 
magistrate who signed the warrant for scourging 
Deborah Williams, as by the bullet of that Salem 
yeoman, whose forefather was that magistrate. 


CHILDHOOD. 


A few years more and you will not know the 
same child—the age of play is not over, but hard 
taskmasters have broken into it. There is a 
morrow to be thought of which interferes with 
to-day. Consciousness has come, and the terrible 
burden of a kind of responsibility. There is the 
expression of the wish to please—or, alas ! of the 
fear to displease. The features have come forth 
into some drawing—for the child is a graduate 
of this weary world, and the face has lengthened 
accordingly. But this age is beautiful, like every 
other, if expression and feature be true to it. 
The expression may be wistful and plaintive 
with timidity or ten health, and it is called 
fretful—or it may be careless and tom-boy with 
sheer animal spirits, and it is called vulgar; but 
either is safe. It is the precocious look of cun- 
ning or peevishness, or primness, we turn from 

intuitive dislike, for such are old signs. 
The featureé’, also, may be common and charac- 


terless, but if they are soft and uncertain, and the 


apres areund them ample, they are safe as well. 
ut the defined forms and the scanty quantities 
let us beware of—though fond mothers call them 
ahi lleA and regular profiles 
what is admired as delicate and precise now, 
may be too likely to turn out sharp and mean 
by-and-by.—London Quarterly Review. 
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NEVER ASK QUESTIONS IN HURRY. 

“Tom, a word with you.” ‘“ Be quick, then, 
Pm in a hurty.” “ did you give your sick 
horse ’tother “A pint of turpentine.” 
John pone and the same 
dose to a favorite arger, who, strange to say, 
drop) off defunct in half an hour. His opin. 
ion of his friend Tom’s veterinary ability is 
somewhat staggered. He meets him the next 
44: “Well, Tom!” “Well, John, what is 


“TI gave my horse a int of turpenti 
and it kil him dead as Julfes Cesar. “86 
it did mine.” 
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GRASS. 

Consider what we owe to the grass, to the cov 
ete the dark ground by that glorious enamel, 
by the companies of those soft, and countless, and 

ul spears. The fields! Follow but forth 

r a little time the thought of all we ize 
in those words. All spring and summer is in 
them ; the walks by silent, scented paths, the 
rests in noonday heat, the joy of herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation ; 
the life of sunlight upon the world, falling in 
emerald streaks, falling in soft shadows, 
where else it would have struck upon the dark 
mould, or scorching dust; pastures beside the 

ing brooks, soft banks and knolls of lowly 
ills, thyme slopes of down overlooked by the 
blue lines of lifted sea; crisp lawns all dim with 
early dew, or smooth in evening warmth with 
barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and soft- 
ening in their fall the sound of loving voices; all 
these are summed in these simple words, and 
these are not all. We may not measure too full 
the depth of this heavenly gift, in our own land ; 
though still, as we think of it longer, the infinite 
of the meadow sweetness, Shakspeare’s peculiar 
joy, would open upon us more and more; yet 
we have it but in part. Go out in the spring time 
among the meadows that slope from the shores 
of the Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower 
mountains. There, mingled with the taller gen- 
tians and the white narcissus, the grase grows 
deep and free; and as you follow the windi 
mountain paths, beneath arching boughs all veil- 
ed and dim with blossom—paths that forever 
droop and rise over the green banks and mounds 
sweeping down in scented undulations, steep to 
the blue water, studded here and there with new- 
mown heaps, filling all the air with fainter sweet- 
ness—look up toward the higher hills, where the 
waves of evergreen roll silently into their long 
inlets among the shadows of the pines; and we 
may perhaps know the meaning of those quiet 
words of the 147th Psalm: “ He maketh the 
grass to grow upon the mountains.” —Ruskin. 


THE BETREAT FROM ROSSIA. 


The General-in-Chief is the General Campana, 
& man much esteemed and beloved, and known 


to be a gallant officer, He served under Murat, 


and made with him the campaign of Russia. On 
the retreat from Moscow he lost the fingers of his 
left hand by cold. His details of what they suf- 
fered was dreadful. He said that all the officers, 
Murat included, were on foot; even Berthier, 
unwieldy and gouty, was obliged to walk, and 
his senses began to fail him. Napoleon was al- 
ways in a carriage or on horseback. He describes 
the men as preserving a morose silence, neither 
complaining nor murmuring. Nothing was to 
be seen but wastes of snow, and black lines of 
vast pine forests; nothing to be heard but the 
howling of the wolves feeding. on the unburied 
carcasses, and the horses of the Cossacks, as they 
hung upon the flanks and rear of the retreatii 
colamns. General Cam himeelf wi 


400 of the imperial lying dead around one 
night's bivouac.—From the Duke of Buckingham's 


The heart loves repose, and the soul contem- 
plation, but the mind needs action. . io 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


light and loveliness, in summer's golden 


ours. 
Smiles in her bridal vesture clad, and crowned with 
8o ut! 80 ven ve, 
Ww J deem more fair that world of perfect 


Violets. 

The sweet-scented violet should not be wanting 
in any collection of plants, on account of its frag- 
rance and early appearance. A single flower will 
perfume a large room. The flowers appear in 
April, and continue through May. There are the 
single white and single blue, and the double blue 
and white varieties; the double sorts are the most 
desirable; they succeed best in a shady, sheltered 
place, and are rapidly multiplied by divisions of the 
plant. The Pansy, Lady's Delight, is a general 
favorite—an old acquaintance with every one who 
has anything to do with a flower-garden. It begins 
to open its modest but lively flowers as soon as the 
snow clears off in the spring, and continues to en- 
liven the garden till the snow comes again. The 
flowers are in the greatest perfection in May and 
June. To produce a bed of choice pansies, select a 
north aspect, with a cool bottom. Soil of medium 
texture, and moderately enriched, should be pre- 
ferred for the production of large flowers. Keep 
the soil frequently stirred around them, and be 
careful that the border is free from wireworm. If 
the plants are put out in September, they will be 
established before winter. 


Early Annual Flowers. 

Of annuals, says the Gardener’s Monthly, that 
may be sown early there are some that are so very 
beautiful, and which do so well generally, that they 
at least should be grown. These are a few of 
them :—Caccali coccinea, Coreopsis Drummondii, 


Erysimum Peroffskianum, Escholtzia Californica, 


Malope grandiflora, Marvel of Peru, Nemophila in- 
signis, Phlox Drummondii, Mignionette, Whitlavia 
grandiflora, Clarkia pulchella, Gaillardia picta, Pa- 
latoxia texana, Dinum grandiflorum rubrum, Lobe- 
lia gracilis, White and purple candy-tuft, and Pha- 
celia congesta. Where a hotbed can be command- 
ed, many of the tender kinds can be forwarded 


under glass. 
Pruning a climbing Rose. 

In pruning a climbing rose, all the very strong 
and vigorons shoots of last year should be preserv- 
ed, and all weak and decayed ones, as well as old 
shoots exhausted by abundant flowering, should be 
cut away. It should also be an object to get good 
strong shoots as low down towards the root as _pos- 
sible, as the finest flowers, coming from the strong- 
est shoots, are thereby equally diffused over the 
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Yucca, or Adam’s Needle. 

This is an ornamental genus of plants, mostly 
natives of the Southern States and South America. 
Some of them succeed well in the open ground in 
the Northern States, and form a pleasing contrast 
with other plants on account of the peculiarity of 
their foliage, which resembles the palm, or aloe. 
The leaves are sharp-pointed, stiff and rigid; and, 
in some of the species, the edges of the leaf are mar- 
gined with long threads. Adam’s Thread is one of 
the most hardy sorts. It is called Thready Yucca, 
from the long threads that hang from the leaves. 
The flower-stem grows to the height of five or six 
feet, and nearly the whole of it is covered with 
large bell-shaped white flowers, sitting close; all 
the species are rather shy flowerers; in August and 
September.— Y. gloriosa and superba are two splen- 
did species, producing an immense number of their 
fine bell-flowers on their tall stems. The foliage of 
all the species is evergreen, and they closely re- 
semble each other. Propagated from suckers. 


Alyssum maritinum—Sweet Alyssum. This is a 
desirable hardy annual, flowering from June to No- 
vember, one foot high; flowers white, in long ra- 
cemes, which continually extend themselves through 
the season, producing flowers until killed by hard 
frosts. This produces a fine effect when planted 
in masses. The plants should not be planted nearer 
than one foot from each other. 


Purple-eyed Crepis. 

The purple-eyed crepis is an uncommonly hardy 
and beautiful anoual, of the easiest culture. Sown 
in masses, and the plants thinned out to eighteen 
inches distance, it makes a splendid appearance. It 
begins to flower the first of July, and continues, till 
October, covered with beautiful flowers, the rays of 
a light yellow, finely contrasted with the brilliant 
purple-brown of the centre. 


To hasten the Blowing of Flowers, 

To hasten the blowing of flowers, use the follow- 
ing mixture :—Nitrate of sulphate of ia, four 
ounces; nitre, two ounces; sugar, one ounce; het 
water, one pint; dissolve and keep well closed. Add 
twenty drops to the water used to moisten or sur~ 
round the flowers, changing it each week. 


Adonis. ; 

Adonis autumnalis is a hardy annual; the seeds 
sown in the spring will flower in September. If 
sown in September, they will flower the June fol- 
lowing. The foliage is handsome; the flowers 
blood-red ; one to two feet high. 


Ageratum. 

Ageratum Mecicanum—Mexican Ageratum. A 
half-hardy annual, with light blue compound flow- 
ers, in July and August; about one and a half foot 
high; very pretty, but not remerkable for beauty. - 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


A delicate Omelette, 

Break eight eggs in a stewpan, to which adda 
teaspoonful of very finely chopped eschalots, one of 
chopped parsley, half ditto of salt, a pinch of pep- 
per, and three good tablespoonsful of cream; beat 
them well together, then put two ounces of butter 
in an omelette pan, stand it over a sharp fire, and 
as soon as the butter is hot pour in the eggs, stir 
them round quickly with a spoon until delicately 
set, then shake the pan round, leave it a moment 
to color the omelette, hold the pan in a slanting 
position, just tap it upon the stove to bring the 
omelette to a proper shape, and roll the flap over 
the spoon; turn it upon your dish, and serve as 
soon as done. Take care not to do it too much. 


Lemon Jelly. 

Set a pint and a half of clarified sugar on the fire, 
and dilute it with a little water; when it boils and 
has been well skimmed, put in two ounces of clari- 
fied isinglass with a little lemon-peel cut very thin; 
let these beil till you have squeezed through a sieve 
into a basin the juice of six lemons, then pass your 
sugar and isinglass to it, and set it in a mould as 
any other jelly. 


Vanilla Cream. 
Boil half a vanilla bean in a gill of new milk 


until it is highly flavored. Have ready a jelly of an 
ounce of isinglass to a pint of water; mix it with 
the milk and a pint and a quarter of cream, sweet- 
enéd with white sugar and stir till cold. Dip the 
mould into cold water before filling it. Make it the 
day before it is wanted. 


Bread Pudding. 

Soak two or three French rolls cut into slices in 
a pint of cream or good milk; add the yolks of six 
eggs beaten, some sugar, orange-flower water, three 
pounded macaroons, and a glass of white wine; tie 
it up in a basin, or buttered cloth; put the pudding 
in boiling water, and let it boil for half an hour. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

To polish inlaid Brass Ornaments. 

Mix powdered tripoli and linseed oil, and dip in 
it a piece of hat, with which rub the brass; then, if 
the wood be ebony, or dark rosewood, polish it with 
elder ashes in fine powder. 

Corn Starch Blancmange. 

Dissolve three tablespoonsful of corn starch in 
new milk; heat a pint of new milk nearly boiling 
hot, then pour in the starch, and stir it briskly, and 
boil for three minutes; flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
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Blancmange. 

One ounce of isinglass to one quart of milk; add 
sugar, cinnamon and mace to your taste, put it by 
the fire until the isinglass is dissolved, strain it, and 
put it in moulds to cool. 


For Freckles. 
One ounce of bitter almonds, one ditto of barley 


flour, mix with a sufficient quantity of honey to 
make the whole into a smooth paste, with which 
the face, more particularly where the freckles are 
visible, is to be anointed at night, and the paste 
washed off in the morning. After a few days the 
skin will be prepared for a chemical remedy. 


Barley Pudding. 

To a pound of pearl barley, well washed, add 
three quarts of new milk, half a pound of double 
refined sugar, and a nutmeg grated; then bake it 
in a deep pan. Remove it from the oven; beat up 
six eggs: mix well together; pour it in a buttered 
dish, and bake it again for an hour. 


Cream Tea-Cakes. 
Two pounds of flour, a teacup of butter, half pint 


of sour cream, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, and a 
little salt. Mix well. If necessary, add more cream. 
Make into small round cakes, and bake fifteen or 
twenty minutes. When done, open one side, and 
insert a piece of butter, or serve otherwise, hot. 


To clean Britannia Metal. 

Rub the article with a piece of flannel a 
with sweet oil; then apply a little pounded rotten- 
stone or polishing paste with the finger till the 
polish is produced; then wash the article with soap 
and hot water, and when dry, rub with soft wash- 
leather, and a little fine whiting. 


Boiled Batter Pudding. 

Six eggs, six large spoonsful of flour; beat your 
eggs, and stir your flour gradually into them; then 
stir in a quart of milk and a little salt. Boil, one 
hour. If boiled in a bag, flour it well; if in a 
mould, be sure and have it full. 


Rusk. 

Seven pounds of flour, seven eggs, three pints of 
milk, two and a half pounds of sugar, ene and a 
half pound of butter, one pint of yeast, nutmeg or 
cinnamon; rub the flour, sugar and butter together, 
then add the rest, and put it to rise over night. 


Lemonade. 

One of the best methods of making lemonade is 
to prepare a syrup of sugar and water, over a clear 
fire, skimming it quite clean; to this add the juice 
of any number of lemons, according to the quantity 
you wish to make; also some of the rinds. 


Vegetable Soup. 

Take one turnip, one potato and one onion; let 
them be sliced, and boiled in one quart of water for 
an hour; add as much salt and parsley as is agree- 
able, and pour the whole on a slice of toasted bread. 


A savory Dish. 

Put two pickled herrings into a stone jar; fill it 
up with potatoes and a little water, and let it bake 
in an oven till the potatoes are done enough. 
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Artificial Cheese. 

Well pound some nutmeg, mace and cinnamon, 
to which add a gallon of new milk, two quarts of 
cream; boil these in the milk; put in eight eggs, 
six or eight spoonsful of wine vinegar to turn the 
milk; let it boil till it comes to a curd, tie it up ina 
cheese cloth, and let it hang six or eight hours to 
drain; then open it, take out the spice, sweeten it 
with sugar and rosewater, put it into a cullender, 
let it stand an hour more, then turn it out and serve 
it up in a dish with cream under it. 


Cup Cake. 

Mix three teacups of sugar with one and a half 
of butter; when white, beat three eggs, and stir 
them into the butter and sugar, together with three 
teacups of sifted flour, and rosewater or essence of 
lemon to the taste. Dissolve a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus in a teacup of milk; strain it into the cake; 
then add three more teacups of sifted flour. Bake 
the cake immediately, either in cups or pans. 


Break one ounce of isinglass in very small pieces 
and wash well. Pour ona pint of boiling water; 
next morning add a quart of milk, and boil until 
the isinglass is dissolved, and strain it. Put in two 
ounces of blanched almonds pounded, sweeten with 
loaf sugar, and turn in the mould. Stick thin slips 
of almonds all over the blancmange, and dress 
around with syllabub or whip cream. 

Rice Blancmange. 

Take one pint of new milk, add to it two eggs 
well beaten, four spoonsful of ground rice, two 
spoonsful of brandy; grate a little nutmeg, sweeten 
it to your taste, boil it; when near cold put it into 
your mould; when quite cold turn it out, mix a 
little sugar, cream and nutmeg, and put round it in 
the dish; garnish with red currant jelly. 


Cheese Cream—a plain Family Way. 

Put three pints of milk to one-half pint of cream, 
warm, or according to the same proportions, and 
put in a little rennet; keep it covered in a warm 
place till it is curdled; have a mould with holes, 
either of china or any other; put the curds into it 
to drain about an hour; serve with a good plain 
cream and pounded sugar over it. 


Corn Cake. 

Take the whites of eight eggs, one-fourth of a 
pound each of corn starch, flour and butter, half a 
pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half a teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with almond, or 
to suit the taste. 


Lemon Ice-Cream. 

Take the juice of four lemons, and the peel of 
one grated; add two gills of syrup, and one pint of 
cream ; mix it all together; pass it through a sieve, 
and freeze it. 
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Veal Cutlets. 
The cutlets should be cut as handsomely as pos- 
sible, and about three quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness; they should before cooking be well beaten 
with the blade of a chopper, if a proper beater be 
not at hand; they should then be fried a light 
brown and sent up to table, garnished with parsley 
and rolls of thin-sliced, nicely-fried bacon ; they are 
with advantage coated previously to cooking with 
the yolk of an egg, and dredged with bread crumbs. 


To give a fine Color to Mahogany. 

Let the table be washed perfectly clean with vin- 
egar, having first taken out any ink-stains there 
may be with spirits of salt—but it must be used 
with the greatest care, only touching the parts 
affected, and instantly washing it off. Use the fol- 
lowing liquid:—into a pint of cold-drawn linseed 
oil put four pennyworth of alkanet root and two 
pennyworth of rose-pink. Apply to the table, and 
rub it with bright linen cloths. . 


Tea-Cakes. 

Melt one ounce and a half of butter in a little new 
milk; add a spoonful of yeast and a little salt, mix 
it into a pound of flour, add an egg and a spoonful 
of sugar. Knead it well until it leaves the hands; 
let it rise two or three hours; roll out, and stand an 
hour or less before the fire to rise, before baking in 
a moderate oven. 


Dried Apple Pudding, boiled. 

Boil dried apples nearly done; save a teacup of 
the juice of the apple for a sauce; chop them, and 
mix with soaked bread, and boil in a bag. Make a’ 
sauce of melted butter, sugar and flour, with enough 
of the apple-juice to give it the flavor of wine, and 
spice with nutmeg. It is excellent. 


Barley Water. 

Take pearl barley, two ounces; wash it till it be 
freed from dust in cold water; afterwards boil it in 
a quart of water for a few minutes, strain off the 
liquor and throw it away. Then boil it in four pints 
and a half of water until it be reduced one half. 


To clean Brittania Ware. 

Brittania ware should be first rubbed with a 
woolen cloth and sweet oil; then washed in water 
and suds, and rubbed with soft leather and whiting. 
Thus treated, it will retain its beauty to the last. 


To cure Corns. 

Scrape the corn so as to nearly cause it to bleed; 
apply a salve composed of calomel and lard; renew 
the application three or four times a week ; keep the 
feet clean, and wear loose shoes. 


Calves’ Feet. 

They should be very clean; boil them three 
hours, or until they are tender; serve them with 
parsley and butter. 
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Curions Matters. 


Remarkable Case of Longevity. 

The Oswego Times says:—‘ We saw to-day a 
case of longevity entirely without a parallel in the 
United States. At Austin’s picture gallery we met 
Mr. Peter Rozelle, of this city, aged 109 years, sit- 
ting for his likeness. Mr. Rozelle was born in the 
city of Brooklyn on the 27th of April, 1753, and on 
the 27th of April he reached the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and nine years. He is quite cheer- 
ful and hearty. Owing to rheumatic complaints, 
he is able to use his own legs but little; but he sits 
up in his chair, converses readily, and retains his 
memory perfectly. He never wore spectacles, and 
is able to read a little without their use. He has 
been the father of twenty-five children. His second 
wife is a pleasant and hale old lady of eighty years. 
Expensive Kindling Material. 

The wife of a well known legal gentleman of 
Troy lately purchased a quantity of Honiton lace, 
amounting to about $40 in value, which she carried 
home and carelessly laid on the table in her sitting- 
room. The next morning upon entering the room 
she missed the parcel from the table where she had 
placed it, and asked one of the servants if she had 
seen it. The servant replied, “ An’ sure, mistress, 
I took a little roll of paper from the table this morn- 
ing to light the fire with!’ And sure enough, 
“ Biddy” had burned the lace. 

How to get it out. 

The Portland Argus says:—“ A man in a neigh- 
boring town recently built himself a very nice 
strong cart, and put its parts together firmly, ready 
for work. A neighbor seeing it admired its excel- 
lent qualities, but inquired how it was to be got out 
of the shop. This the manufacturer had not thought 
of, and found that his cart had to be taken to pieces 
again, body and all, or else the side of his shop must 
be cut open. At last accounts he had not concluded 
which to do, as neither would be an easy job.” 

A curious Fashion. 

A curious fashion prevails in all the religious so- 
cieties in Waterville, Maine. When the choir rises 
to sing, the congregation continue sitting till the 
singing of the first verse has made some progress, 
when they commence rising and are all standing 
before the verse is finished. The object probably 
is, that the choir may “ get the hang” of the tune 
before the audience get ready to listen. 

Rather Singular. 

The Phenix (N. Y.) Reporter says there is now 
living in that village'a man by the name of Ber- 
shaw, whose father’s family consists of twenty-eight 
children, seven double and fourteen single births. 
This prolific couple were married when the father 
was but seventeen and the mother thirteen years 
old. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Subterranean Prison. 

Some workmen employed in digging a well in 
Seville, Spain, a short time since, discovered some 
subterranean masonry, which upon investigation 
proved to contain numerous cells, in one of which 
four human bodies perfectly mummified were found 
chained to the walls. One of them was that of a 
barefooted monk; the garments of the others were 
of the style of the last century. A silken shirt 
worn by one of the bodies was the only garment in 
tolerable preservation. They ate supposed to have 
been victims of the inquisition, chained in the cells 
and starved to death. 


Curious. 

Within a few weeks lately tons of eels have been 
caught on the shores of Greenwich (R. I.) Bay. 
They come on shore, and so plentifully, that some 
persons have caught a hundred pounds in their 
hands. Many have come up to the margin of the 
shore at high water, and when the tide recedes, 
they are left to die on the sand. The reason why 
they thus seek the land is a mystery to the oldest 
fishermen, they never having seen the like before. 
It is thought they may be diseased. 


Remarkable old Age. 

Miss Olive Fuller, of Marston’s Mills, says the 
Barnstable Patriot, attained the great age of 103 
years on the Ist ult. She retains her faculties, ex- 
cept the sense of hearing, to a remarkable degree. 
She can see to thread a needle without the aid of 
glasses, and talks as distinctly as she ever did. 
She can dress and undress herself; enjoys visitors, 
and complains of her friends, if their calls are not 
frequent; and she appears likely to live for years. 
Bpitaph. 

The following singular epitaph is on a tomb in 
the parish churchyard of Pewsy, Dorsetshire, in 
England :—“ Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, 
great niece of Burke, commonly called “ The Sub- 
lime.” She was bland, passionate and deeply reli- 
gious; also, she painted in water-colors, and sent 
several things to the exhibition. She was first 
cousin to Lady Jones, and of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. 


Barbarous Superstition. 

A frightful act of barbarity has just been com- 
mitted at the village of Staniker, in Hungary. A 
young girl, who was struck with mental alienation, 
had become dumb; and the people, refusing to be- 
lieve that the visitation had arisen from natural 
causes, held her by way of proof over a brazier of 
fire, and burnt her so severely that she expired 
shortly after. 


Chinese Exhibition. 

A Chinese girl of high rank has been exhibiting 
her little feet, but 2} inches in length, to the outside 
barbarians of San Francisco. She is the only Chi- 
nese female with artificially dwarfed feet ever seen 
in California, where the almond-eyed race is getting 
to be uncomfortably numerous. 
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CURIOUS 


Curious Commercial Transaction. 

A respectable business firm in Cleveland, Ohio, 
lately received a letter from a customer living near 
Youngstown, enclosing an order for—a wife! The 
customer was a rich, middle-aged Dutchman, and 
a widower. He said he wanted a wife right off, 
and he had no time to look up one for himself, but 
should be in town in a day or two to marry the 
woman, which he depended on his city friends to 
have ready for him. Such an order rather took the 
merchants aback, but the man was too good a cus- 
tomer to disoblige. As they had no supply of the 
article on hand for sale, one of the firm went out to 
hunt up, and at an intelligence office got track of a 
girl who could speak German and English, was 
tolerably good looking, and very much wanted to 
find a husband. A bargain was struck. The 
Dutchman came in, found an article ready for him, 
approved of it, and took his curious purchase home 
with him. We did not learn whether the firm 
charged a special fee, or a per centage commission 
on the market value of the article. 


Singular Circumstance. 

Mr. Simon Hazen, now residing in New London 
county, Ct., ninety-two years of age, has lived un- 
der three national governments, and in three differ- 
ent towns, and yet has never moved out of the 
house in which he was born, or changed his resi- 
dence. Mr. Hazen lived under the monarchy of 
George III., then under the Confederacy of the 
American Colonies, and lastly, under our Federal 
Constitution. And he first resided in the town of 
Norwich, which was subsequently divided, and the 
town of Franklin was formed, which included his 
residence ; and in 1861, that part of Franklin where 
he lived was included in the present town of 
Sprague. 

Valuable Mouthful. 

A dog at Bridgewater, Mass., lately seized a $10 
bill on the Old Colony Bank from the hands of the 
owner, chewed and swallowed it before it could be 
taken from him. The dog was instantly killed, the 
parts of the bill taken from his stomach, and neatly 
pasted together so as to pass current. 


A blind Artist. 

In Tarbell’s rake factory at Mount Holly, Vt., is 
a blind man named Warner, who is the best work- 
man in the establishment. He bores the heads and 
turns handles. He oils and adjusts his machinery, 
goes all about the building where he works, and is 
quite as much “ at home ” there, apparently, as the 
keenest-sighted individual in the factory. 


Curious Epitaph. 
The following epitaph was written on reading of 
the death of a lady whose name was Stone: 
Curious enough, we all must say, 
That what was Stone should now be clay ; 


Most curious still, to own we must, 
That what was Stone will soon be dust. 
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A learned Cat. 

Mr. Southwick, at his store on State Street, New- 
buryport, keeps a puss which he has taught many 
ingenious tricks that make her a curiosity. She 
will not only scratch when he orders, bnt what is 
more uncommon, when in a tempest of passion, at 
a mere shake of the finger, she will lie as quietly 
as a lamb, and mew as lovingly as though she never 
had aclaw. She will sit upon her hind legs, and 
give her paw to shake hands like a little lady. She 
will jump or lie still as commanded; will open a 
door as handily as a child, and has various ways of 
expressing her likes and dislikes, manifesting a 
greater degree of intelligence than we have ever 
seen before in one of her species. 


Singular Affair. 

General Gerstensweig, military commandant of 
Warsaw, had a dispute with General Count Lam- 
bert, the emperor's lieutenant in Poland. As duel- 
ling is prohibited in the Russian army, they avoid- 
ed the law by casting lots to decide who should kill 
himself. The lot fell upon General Gerstensweig, 
who, the day following, blew out his brains with a 
pistol while looking at himself in a looking-glass. 


Remarkable Cause of Death. 

It is stated that Captain Slaymaker, of the Iowa 
Second, and formerly of York county, Pa., came to 
his death at the battle of Fort Donelson in a singu- 
lar manher. A bullet struck his pocket-knife in 
his left pocket, shivered it to atoms, and drove the 
blade into his body, so that it, and not the bullet, 
severed the artery, the rupture of which caused his 
death. Pieces of the knife were found in his wallet. 


Old ’Uns, 

Mr. Stephen Ordway, of Hebron, N. H., 93 years 
of age, at the recent election went three miles to 
vote. He has lived in Hebron since he was 21: 
And at the election in South Hampton, Mr. Samuel 
Currier attended all day. He was 98 years old on 
the 8th ult., is in good health, and enjoyed “town 
meeting day’ as agreeably as in his younger days. 


Ancient Relic: 

Among the remains brought from Halicarnassus 
is an alabaster scent-vase, eleven inches high, hav- 
ing upon it the name of Xerxes in two languages— 
one Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the other the ar- 
row-headed characters of Assyria. It would seem 
to have been buried by Queen Artimesia, in the 
celebrated Mausoleum, the tomb of her husband 
Mausolus, as one of his most valued treasures. 
Croesus among the Painters. 

A rich Californian visiting Rome was so much 
taken with the works of an American artist there, 
that he bought not only his whole stock of paint- 
ings, but the artist himself, whom he has engaged 
to go to California, and paint pictures for him for 
the space of a year, after which time he trusts the 
painter will be able to make his own fortune. 
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Editor's Table. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine we commence the sixteenth volume of 
‘the work. We doubt if any other publication in 
America has grown so rapidly # public favor. 
So great has been the demand that it has far 
outstripped our means of supply, and we have 
not a single copy on hand for the first half of the 
present year! All new subscribers, therefore, 
must commence with the present number, which 
is number one of the new volume sixteen. 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

According to the last report of the State Board 
of Education, there are 4561, public schools in 
Massachusetts. The number of persons in the 
State between five and fifteen years of age is 
231,480, and the number who attend these schools 
is 220,010; number of teachers 7414. Average 
wages of male teachers per month, $47 71; of 
females, etc., $19 95. Aggregate expense of pub- 
lic schools for the year, exclusive of the expense 
of repairing and erecting school houses, and of 
the cost of school books, $1,612,323 76. Three 
hundred out of the three hundred and thirty-four 
towns of the State have raised by tax, the sum of 
$3 or more per child between five and fifteen. 
The number of High Schools, in which Greek 
and Latin are taught is 105; incorporated acade- 
mies, 63; private schools and academies, 638. 
The State School Fund is $1,588,623, which will 
be increased from the sale of Back Bay Lands. 


ConTEeNTMENT.— When Coleridge was offered 
a half-share in those two newspapers, the “ Morn- 
ing Post” and “Courier,” by which he could 
probably have secured £2000 a year, he replied, 
“TI will not give up the country and the lazy 
reading of old folios, for two thousand times 
two thousand pounds ; in short, beyond £350 a 
year, I consider money a real evil.” 


Cuarmine.—There are no other creatures in 
nature that can charm like women and snakes. 


Just so.—The human race, like an auction- 


eer's goods, are always going—going —gone. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprizror. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. 

The quantity of rain is said to diminish as we 
advance from the equator tq the poles, and de- 
crease in ascending to high table-lands. It in- 
creases from the coasts to the interior of conti- 
nents, the-;western coasts being generally more 
rainy than the eastern ones. At the equator the 
quantity of rain which falls annually is ninety- 
five inches, and at St. Petersburg only seventeen. 
The heaviest rain falls between the tropics; and 
in Europe the rainy districts are in the Alps, the 
middle of Portugal, the coast of Norway, the 
coast of Ireland, and the northwest coast of Scot- 
land. At Cape Horn no less than one hundred 
and fifty-four inches fall, while in several parts of 
the world there is no rain at all; these parts 
are called the rainless districts. In the old world 
there are two such districts, the largest including 
the desert of Sahara and Egypt in Africa, and in 
Asia, part of Arabia, Syria and Persia; the 
other district, of nearly the same superficial ex- 
tent, lies between north latitude thirty degrees 
and fifty degrees, and between seventy-five and 
one hundred and eighteen degrees of east longi- 
tude, including Thibet, Zobi and Shama, and 
Mongolia. Inthe new world the. rainless dis- 
tricts are of much less magnitude, occupying 
two narrow strips on the shores of Peru and 
Bolivia, and on the coast of Mexico and Guate- 
mala, with a small district between Trinidad and 
Panama, on the coast of Venezuela. 


Save ror Binpinc.—We bind Ballou’s Dol- 
lar Magazine in firm handsome uniform style, 
with an illumined gilt cover, for thirty-eight 
cents per volume, making two valuable books 
each year. We have bound thousands of vol- 
umes for the last twelve months. 


Tuus iT 18s.—Nature is a great believer in 
compensations. Those to whom she sends wealth 
she saddles with lawsuits and dyspepsia. The 
poor never indulge in woodcock, but they have 
a style of appetite that converts a mackerel into 
a salmon, and that is quite as well. 


Sname.—The most agonizing of human emo- 
tions, says Bulwer, to a noble spirit, is shame. 
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BURSTING OF AN ICEBERG. 

A few years ago, a French man-of-war was 
lying at anchor in Temple Bay; the younger 
officers resolved on amusing themselves with an 
iceberg, a mile or more distant in the Straits. 
They made sumptuous preparations for a picnic 
upon the very top of it, the mysteries of which 
they were curious to see. All warnings of the 
brown and simple fishermen, in the ears of the 
smartly-dressed gentlemen who had seen the 
world, were quiteidle. It was a bright summer 
morning, and the jolly hoat, with a showy flag, 
went off to the berg. By twelve o’clock, the 
colors were flying from the ice turrets, and the 
wild midshipmen were shouting from its walls. 
For two hours or so, they hacked and clambered 
upon the crystal palace, frolicked and feasted, 
drank wine to the king and ladies, and laughed 
at the thought of peril where all was fixed and 
solid. As if in amazement at such rashness, 
the grim Alp of the sea made neither sound nor 
motion. A profound stillness watched on his 
shining pinnacles, and hearkened in the blue 
shadows of the caves. When, like thoughtless 
children, they had played themselves weary, the 
old alabaster of Greenland mercifully suffered 
them to gather up their toys and go down to their 
cockle of a boat and fles away. As if the time 
and distance were measured, he waited until they 
could see it and live, when, as if his heart had 
been a volcanic fire, he burst with awful thun- 
ders, and filled the surrounding waters with his 
ruins. A more astonished little party seldom 
come home to tell the story of their panic. It 
was their first, and their last day of amusement 
with an iceberg. 


+ 


Lucirer Marcues.—Fifty millions of lucifer 
matches are daily consumed in England. Those 
employed in making lucifers are liable to a fear- 
ful disease called “ necrosis,” caused by the fumes 
of the phosphorus, which attacks the jaw-bone, 
sometimes quite destroying it. This disease has 
induced a philanthropic inventor to invent a 
“safety match,” in which no phosphorus is used. 


Licut.—The largest quill of the golden eagle 
weighs only 65 grains, and seven such quills do 
not weigh more than acopper penny-piece. The 
feathers of a common fowl which weigh 37 
ounces weigh only 3 ounces; and the entire 
plumage of an owl weighs only one ounce and a 
half. 


Expénsive.—The annual cost of maintain- 
ing'a ship-of-the line, fally equipped, is 302,000 ; 
of a frigate, $195,000 ; of a sloop-of-war, $90,000 ; 
of a steam frigate, $285,000. 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 

It is the privilege of great geniuses to be ab- 
sent-minded, but it does not follow that every 
absent minded man is a genius. While many a 
man is laughed at for his abstraction from little 
things, while his mind is soaring to the empyrean 
in the pathway of the stars, the wits of many a 
dolt are wool-gathering, without any idea in his 
nodd@®. An exchange paper tells of a man in 
Boston who went to the post-office to inquire for 
his letters, and did not know how to frame an 
interrogatory, having forgotten his own name; 
and of a farmer in New Hampshire, who, while 
revolving some deeply itmportant problem, sat 
down on his milk-pail and milked the cow into 
the stool. We knew a gentleman of this city 
who, the next day after he was married, called 
at the house of his bride’s father, asking for her 
by her maiden name. The reply of the astonish- 
ed servant girl: “ She’s married, sir, and gone 
to live at your house,” brought him to his senses. 
Old Parson Blank, who, when pruning his apple 
trees, would sit on the end of a limb and saw it 
off inside of him, was a case in point. But the 
most melancholy termination ot a life of blun- 
ders, was that, as testified of the Kilkenny cats, 
of the unfortunate gentleman, who, on retiring to 
rest at night, put his patent leathers to bed and 
pulled off his head with the boot-jack. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of “ accident- 
al suicide.” 


Trerriric Rockets. — Lieutenant Samuel 
Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery, states that it is 
perfectly practicable to produce rockets of 1000 
pounds weight which can be thrown with equal 
exactness as shells from mortars. One of these 
falling upon the deck of a ship, he says, would 
immediately destroy it. They have a rotary 
motion like rifle bullets. 

Atimony.—In a divorce suit at New 
York brought by Mary Ann Singer, against 
Isaac M. Singer, the noted Sewing Machine 
Needle patentee, the court ordered her an allow- 
ance of $8000 per annum, alimony, and her coun- 
sel a fee of $750. It was given in evidence that 
Singer’s income was $200,000 a year. 


Pirnuy.—A slab at the head of a grave, on 
the Pittsburg field, where four Illinois men are 
buried, bears this laconic inscription: “ Four 
Heroes,” 


PorticaL.—The prettiest design we ever saw 
on the tombstone of a child was a lark soaring 
upward with a rosebud in its mouth. 
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ON CONVERSATION. 

“To excel in conversation,” says a sensible 
writer, “one must not be always striving to say 
good things; to say one good thing, one must 
say many bad and more indifferent ones.” It is 
much to be regretted, since conversation is the 
charm of society, that there are so few good talk- 
ers in the world, when there are so many orators. 
Most men can harangue—very few can converse ; 
every little village can boast of a score of Fourth 
of July orators, each of whom, with the fieid to 
himself, can hold forth by the hour together, sen- 
sibly and eloquently, at least acceptably; while 
the same men, if placed in a drawing-room, 
would be either completely silent, or “‘ monopo- 
lize the floor” in delivering a dissertation. 

The art of keeping up the interest of a social 
discussion by short, brilliant sallies, lively repar- 
tees, apt illustrations and graceful allusions, is 
exceedingly rare; it is attained only by long 
practice. The southern nations of Europe, par- 
ticularly the French, are adepts in this eminently 
social art; but they are trained to it from early 

. The moment a French boy can speak, 
his expressions of language are carefully watched 
and corrected. He is made to select judiciously 
between nearly synonymous epithets; and as he 
grows up, this habit becomes a second nature to 
him, begetting confidence, fluency and elegance 
of speech. Nor does the Frenchman, the Italian, 
the Spaniard, or the Greek, speak with his lips 
alone; his eyes, his limbs, his features, are all 
animation, and the “ action—action—action,” 
deemed by the master of oratory its Alpha and 
Omega, is readily and constantly employed. 

It might be thought that the fluency of the 
languages of southern Europe alone accounted 
for this facility, had there not been brilliant ex- 
amples of conversational excellence in England, 
in spite of the acknowledged harshness of the 
Saxon tongue. Sheridan owed much of the re- 
nown he enjoyed—much of his personal fascina- 
tion, to his brilliant conversation. But with him 
it was not art carried to the extent of second na- 
ture; he suffered under the difficulty expressed 
at the commencement of this article—he was 
constantly laboring to excel. His reputation as 
& wit compelled him to make these efforts; and 
he thus prepared his brilliant sayings beforehand, 
and until an opportunity occurred to introduce, 
or rather to “work them in,” he sat silent and 
anxious. 

It is related of Sheridan that an acquaintance 
of his, knowing his friend’s habit, pilfered one of 
his “conversation cards,” on which the heads of 
his anecdotes and witticisms were written down 


previous to being delivered at a brilliant party. 
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Having mastered this programme, the malicious 
wag went to the party a little before Sheridan, 
and related all his good things, so that when the 
wit himself arrived, he was mortified and as- 
tounded at the coldness and indifference with 
which all his sallies were received, and at being 
told that all his bran new stories were affairs of 
at least half an hour old! Theodore Hook was 
far happier than Sheridan in society; a running 
fire of puns, witticisms and humor sustained the 
spirit of his talk, and rendered him irresistible. 
But he possessed the rare gift of improvisation ; 
and we are told he could sit down to the piano 
and compose the air and words of a song as he 
went along. Such facility is almost incredible. 

* The soul of conversation,” says Hazlitt, “ is 
sympathy. Authors should converse chiefly 
with authors, and their talk should be of books. 
No man can get above his pursuit in life; it is 
getting above himself, which is impossible. In 
general it shines only by reflection. You must 
take your cue from your company—must rise as 
they rise, and sink as they fall. You must see 
that your good things, your knowing allusions, 
are not flung away, like the pearls in the adage.” 

But there is one little idea above all others 
that we would humbly suggest as worthy the 
consideration of all. Whether in sermonizing or 
in story-telling, in wit or pathos, in sorrow or in 
mirth, be short : 


“ For brevity is good, 
When we are, wus not, understood.” 


Ira1sh Wit.—A Dublin car-driver hailed a 
passenger, and asked him if he wanted a car. 
The latter said “no,” he was able to walk. 
“May your honor long be able, but seldom wil- 
ling,” was the sharp but courteous reply. 


SineuLar.—In more than three years, not a 
man has died to be buried in the burial-grounds 
at East Salisbury village. The first burial of an 
adult male since December, 1858, took place 
recently. 


Savace.—Those amiable Peruvians are still 
on the “rampage.” They have been trying to 
assassinate their president, General Castilla, but 
he was obstinate, and wouldn’t be assassinated. 


+ 


* Exrensive.—At the pianist Gottschalk’s last 
concert in Havana he employed 750 musicians. 
The receipts were over $7000. 


Just so.—A year of pleasure passes like a 
floating breeze, but a moment of misfortune 
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COURTESY OF MANNER. 

Sir Pertinax Max Sycophant, in Macklin’s 
comedy of the “Man of the World,” considers 
the grand secret of success in life to be knowing 
how to boo (bow). His theory was, that the 
lower a man bowed, the higher he was sure to 
rise, and this is the Chesterfieldian theory. Un- 
doubtedly, a good address and courtesy of man- 
ner goes a great way towards ensuring success 
in life, yet nine-tenths of the men of letters and 
art have too often neglected the ordinary courte- 
sies of life, and boorishness of manners has been 
deemed a privilege of genius. To our mind this 
only shows that men may be geniuses without 
possessing good taste, and we think that the first 
genius of his age ought to be its first gentleman. 
We would not be understood, however, as advo- 
cating courtesy of manner purely as a means of 
success. By no means ; for we consider it essen- 
tial to the completeness of character of a true 
man—a true Christian. The mildness and gen- 
tleness of the Saviour were the most touching 
traits of his character; rarely, very rarely did he 
indulge in the language of denunciation, and 
then only to serve the ends of eternal justice. 
We have often thought of the beauty of the 
model presented to us in this respect by the 
Anointed of Heaven—true, it is a very practical 
point of view in which to regard the character of 
Christ, but none the less excellent and truthful ; 
an example worthy of all commendation, and of 
close imitation by all sects and denominations 
throughout the wide world. 

Courtesy of manner is one of the few things in 
which the present age is completely eclipsed by 
the records of the past. It distinguished particu- 
larly, as we all know, the manners of the age of 
chivalry, being an essential element in the accom- 
plishments of a true knight. Surviving the fall 
of chivalry, it was assiduously cultivated by all 
having pretensions to good breeding to the pres- 
ent day. A few specimens of this high-toned 
courtesy survive in the persons of a few ladies 
and gentlemen of the old school ; but as a general 
thing, it may be said to have disappeared with 
hair-powder, knee-breeches, swords and buckles. 
What passes for courtesy now-a-days, would 
have been considered downright vulgarity in the 
days of Queen Anne. There is a tendency to 
slang, coarseness and impudence almost every- 
where manifested, which cannot fail to be noticed. 
Children are no longer 80 courteous to their 
parents, or servants to their employers, as they 
used to be. People are not so cousteous to each 
other in the street, the theatre, the concert, or 
the ball-room, as they used to be, and ought to 
be. In the language of young England and 
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young America, the male parent is the “‘gover- 
nor,” or the “old man,” and the female parent, 
the “old woman.” Dignity and amenity are de- 
cidedly “‘slow,” and rudeness and carelessness 
most unfortunately “fast.” The observant mind 
has already long realized these things, and we 
are pointing out no new idea, but simply calling 
attention to a matter that needs reforming. 

In this country we are all free and equal; but 
for this very reason we ought to stand on an 
equality of courtesy, and not on an equality of 
boorishness. There ought to be a material plat- 
form of politeness large enough to accommodate 
the thirty millions to which our population. 
has reached. There is no need of books or con- 
ventions to lay down its rules and regulations, 
for true politeness is inborn—an affair of the 
heart, and not of the head. It arises from an 
anxious desire to respect the feelings of others, 
as we would have our feelings respected by them. 
It is the universal courtesy of all classes that 
makes a sojourn in France so delightful to stran- 
gers. This we have often heard remarked by 
observants and travelled persons. 

A loafer who treads upon your foot in the 
streets of Paris, apologizes for the unintentional 
offence with the air of a courtier. If you lose 
your way, the first man you meet will go half a 
mile out of his own path to direct you. If you 
blunder in your attempts at speaking a foreign 
language, you will fail to provoke a smile from 
even the most mirth-loving Parisian. And this 
suavity of manner has nobly characterized the 
nation from the Franks to the present hour. In 
this respect it behooves us to follow the example 
of the French rather than that of John Bull, on 
the other side of the channel. 


Wort REMEMBERING.—Stripes, whether on 
a lady’s dress or on the walls of a room, always 
give the effect of height; consequently a low 
room is improved by being hung with a striped 
paper. The effect is produced by a wavy stripe 
as well as a straight one, and as curved lines are 
most graceful, they should generally be preferred. 


Reason anv Instinct.—Professor Agassiz 
says that there is no difference between reason 
and instinct, only in degree. Then certainly the 
animal, in walking strictly by his lesser light, 
gives man a terrible rebuke, who with his grander — 
illumination sins against it continually. 


Snockxinc.—An English paper, speaking of 
the burial of a suicide, says indignantly, “ They 
buried the woman like a dog, with all her clothes 
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THE SCRIPTURES. 

We are often surprised, in conversing with 
some illiterate man, to find that his views of life 
and its various relations are sound and sensible, 
his moral principles correct, his philosophy im- 
pregnable. Knowing that he is without educa- 
tion, in the general acceptation of the word, we 
iook upon him as a marvel, and we begin to phi- 
losophize upon the constitution of his mind, and 
the nature of his inspiration. But this wonder 
would readily cease were we to accompany him 
to his humble home, and see deposited in some 
sconvenient place a copy of the Bible, bearing 
‘evidence of being frequently consulted. We 
can no longer call the man illiterate, if he be 
thoroughly conversant with the Book of books— 
that wonder and awful epitome of all that is sub- 
lime in revelation, inspiration and truth. From 
the jarring controversies of the schools, from the 
oft-times inexplicable jargon of metaphysicians, 
from the bewildering mist into which human 
speculations constantly lead us, we turn to the 
inspired volume, as the wayworn traveller turns 
to the sheltering roof by the wayside; as the 
wandering Arab stoops to drink of the pure 
fountain, springing up in some green oasis of the 
desert. 


Within the compass of one volume have been 
heaped together every attraction that can charm 
the human mind, as well as every spell that can 
elevate the immortal soul. In those dim regions 
of the past, at the threshold of which the pagan 
historian pauses, or which he paints as filled with 
fantastic and fabulous beings, the torch of sacred 
history shines with a pure and penetrating lustre. 
In language awful, in sublime simplicity, the 
Scriptures open with the beginning of all things, 
when the Creative Spirit began to set in motion 
the elements of chaos. As the scroll lengthens, 
it becomes bright or dark with human joy, or 
human sin; while through all the great drama, 
the presence of the inscrutable Being who over- 
rules all, directing everything “after the counsel 
of his own will,” moves, “a cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night.” The historical portions 
of the Old Testament, considered as mere narra- 
tives, to be judged of in the light of any other 
historical compositions, are grand, lofty and im- 
pressive, crowded with thrilling interest and 
stirring events. Run through the whole range 
of modern poetry, select from the gifted ones of 
earth, the brightest and the best, with Homer, 
and Virgil, and Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
Dante, and Schiller, standing forth in the van, 
and where will you parallel the magnificent poe- 
try of the Bible, those inspired strains which 
bear the severest of all tests, the test of transla- 
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tion, and whether read in Hebrew, in German, 
French, Spanish, Italian or English, thrill to the 
innermost depths of the soul? Even scoffers 
and unbelievers have acknowledged its magic 
power. The half unbelieving Byron declared 
that nothing extant in the form of poetry was 
equal in force, and besuty, and grandear, to the 
poetry of the Old Teftament. 

And what system of Pagans philosophy can for 
& moment compare wigh the Chiistian philoso- 
phy, which teaches us how to tive, and how to 
die—a philosophy illustrated in the person of its 
Author, the most sublime of martyrs? “ Soera- 
tes,” exclaimed the infidel Rousseau, on whom 
the truth glimmered, but did not dawn, “ died 
like a philosopher; but Jesus Christ died like a 
god!’ Do you doubt the truth of this priceless 
book? Stand by the death-bed of an expiring 
Christian, and see with what exultant hope he 
meets the dread ordeal. Go to the prisoner’s 
dungeon—the innocent victim of a hard fortune 
—see the resignation with which he awaits the 
consummation of his doom. Truth alone could 
impart that heavenly calmness to his mien and 
heart. Even the guilty and repentant one about 
to suffer for crime, justly to suffer, walks with a 
calm and undisturbed tread to the scaffold. 
Just is my punishment, awful though it be, O 
Father! But in thy divine mercies, as revealed 
through the gospel, I have hope—I am regene- 
rated !” 

Look around upon the world and behold the 
fruits of the Bible ; behold the influence of Chris- 
tianity ; civilization spreading its circle wider and 
wider over the surface of the globe. While the 
idolators and the worshippers of the false creed 
of Mahomet are daily growing more feeble, the 
followers of the cross are spreading everywhere 
the light of science, the arts and the social vir- 
tues. Each day the Christian missionaries, dar- 
ing every clime, and scorning every danger, are 
adding to the swelling scroll of converts; the 
circle of truth is daily expanding, and its area 
will go on increasing, till it embraces the whole 
earth in its purifying limits. When Constantine 
saw in a vision the cross in the heavens with the 
superscription, “ In this sign shalt thou conquer,’ 
he read a prophecy which every day is hastening 
to its fulfilment. 


have been 
thirty-seven rebellions in England between A. D. 
1069 and the present century. 


RememBeR.—He is rich who saves a penny a 
year ; and he is poor who runs behind a penny a 


year. 
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RIDICULE. 

Mr. Puff, in the “ Critic,” imagines the idea 
of a farce, in which, by the “ mere force of ridi- 
cule, house-breaking shall be rendered so absurd 
that bolts and bars will thenceforth be superflu- 
ous.” Though a purposed exaggeration, the 
plan hardly over-eatimates the real power of ridi- 
cule. We camot positiyely say that thrones 
havé ever bees overturndd by use of this weapon, 
but cabinets have freqnently been changed by its 
@ect; many a man has been killed—politically 
—by anickname. In the “ ajl’s fair” rivalry of 
love, ridicule has oftimhes proved more fatal than 
reason. Attack the moral character of a lover, 
and his mistress will cling to him the closer ; but 
ridicule the shape of his nose, or the cut of his 
cravat, and in nine cases out of ten, she will end 
by disliking him. It has been said that Beau- 
marchais’s witty comedies did more to overturn 
the old regime in France, than any other element 
brought to bear against it; and it is very certain 
that chivalry received its death-blow from the 
raillery of Cervantes. George III. would have 
much rather had Peter Pindar for an ally than a 
foe; and every one is aware that the London 
Punch is the leading reformer of the day. Ridi- 
cule, we think, must be considered as far more 
potent than denunciation or severe satire, inas- 
much as invective and satire harden offenders 
and render them obstinate, while ridicule disarms 
them ; it is useless, it is perfectly idle, to attempt 
to combat the man who has the laugh on his side. 

Unfortunately, ridicule, if the most powerful, 
is also the most facile of weapons, and from the 
very ease of its management, ought to be assum- 
ed and handled conscientiously, for the most 
sacred and serious things are those the most sus- 
ceptible of being burlesqued. One of the most 
serious and sublime works in English literature 
is Shakspeare’s Hamlet; one of the most amus- 
ing and laughable is Hamlet Travestied. The 
danger, however, is perhaps less than we might, 
at first view, be led to anticipate, since nothing 
really great and good can be permanently over- 
thrown by ridicule ; for the spirit of excellence is 
immortal ; the spirit of ridicule is but the spirit 
of the hour. We do not feel the less reverence 
for the beauty and perfection of the human form, 
because we are amused at its caricature in the 
monkey; nor do we feel the less admiration for 
Campbell, Scott, Wordsworth, and other brilliant 
contemporaries of the 19th century, because they 
are so admirably imitated and burlesqued in the 
“ Rejected Addresses.” The summary of Lord 


Byron’s philosophy, in that amusing collection, 
“ Naught is everything, and everything is naught,” 
does not lead us to depreciate that of the noble 
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bard, because here the philosophy was false, the 

satire just. 

There are some things in this queer, incongru- 

ous world of ours, that are so ridiculous in them- 

selves, that they cannot be affected by ridicule, 

and they are precisely those things which most 

richly deserve it. Fashion, for instance; what 

could be more monstrous than the coal-seuttle 

bonnets, and enormous leg of mutton sleeves, 

which prevailed universally a few years since? 

It was impossible to caricature them, for they 

were themselves the most monstrous of carica-* 
tures. ‘To combat fashion, ridicule is powerless ; 

setting a better example is the only sure method 

of dealing with these vagaries; thus, a neat 
“Bloomer” costume is a keener rebuke to a 
street-sweeping dress, than pages of the most 
spirited ridicule would be. The consequences of 
an unjustifiable employment of ridicule to indi- 
viduals have been oftentimes most serious. Ridi- 
cule, or the fear of it, has caused many a man to 

commit a ridiculous or an immoral action ; it is 

answerable for many a duel, many a divorce, 
many a fortune lost at cards, many a good prin- 
ciple abandoned, and many a bad habit acquired. 
It has made men smokers and chewers, and 
drunkards, spendthrifts and gluttons—it has a 
host of sins to answer for. Sparingly used in a 
good cause, it may be productive of good ; indis- 
criminately employed, it is a source of great evil. 


Naturat Compass.—In the vast prairies of 
the Texas a little plant is always to be found, 
which, under all circumstances of climate, change 
of weather, rain, frost or sunshine, invariably 
turns its leaves and flowers to the north. If a 
solitary traveller were making his way across 
those trackless wilds, without a star to guide or a 
compass to direct him, he finds an unerring mon- 
itor in an humble plant, and he follows its gui- 
dance, certain that it will not mislead him. 


A Tuoveut.—Evils in the journey of life are 
like the hills which alarm travellers upon their 
road ; they both appear great at a distance, but 
when we approach them, we find that they are 
far less insurmountable than we had conceived. 


Curious.—The beavers are a curious family— 
great workers—very ingenious. In Scott River, 
Cal., they have built adam a quarter of a mile 
long as well as men could have done it, and 
strong enough for a horse to travel over. 


First Pray 1s Boston.—The first play 
ever performed in Boston was in 1656—and by 
an engine. It was free, and went off well. No- 


thing dry about it. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 
aris, proper, is - 

Suicides are said to be terribly on the increase 
in Paris, acting like an epidemic. 
The members of the English Parliament re- 
ceive no pay for their services as such. 


The revenue of Great Britain from the article 
of tobacco alone, is $28,000,000 per annum. 

Four or five hundred houses are destroyed by 
fire annually, in the city of London. 

The city of Dublin, Ireland, has many noble 
charities in successful operation. 

The first daily paper in New Zealand has just 
been started at Danedin in that island, It is 
called the Otago Daily News. 

The distress now prevailing in Ireland is likely 
to increase the average of emigration which has 
lately been somewhat by the American 
war. 


Abd el Kader has sent to the Emperor Napo- 
leon two magnificent horses of the Semen breed, 
the purest existing in Arabia, and which the ex- 
emir says must have descended in direct line 
from the famous mare of the prophet. 


There are twelve daily pa in Turin, a ci 
of not more than inhabitants. 
Naples, Milan and Florence, the same mania for 
new rs is exhibited. Parma, a town of 
— inhabitants, has three dailies, and Modena 

r. 
In pulling down the thieves’ rendezvous called 
in Blanc, immortalized in Eugene Sue’s 
“Mysteries of Paris,” no fewer than fifteen 
skeletons have been found in a hole at the foot of 
one of the staircases of the house. The matter 
is undergoing investigation. 

The Waldenses in Piedmont, the descendants 
of the Christian heroes of martyr fame, number 
23,000. T have about forty ministers, and 
employ as missionaries eleven evangelists, ten 
stationed preachers, five school teachers, and 
twelve colporteurs ; total, thirty-seven. 

A young woman born without legs, and who 
propels herself by holding a boot in one hand 
and a short stick in the other, was recently mar- 
ried in Sheffield, England, to a fine lusty young 
fellow. When the ceremony was performing, 
she took off her boot to have her hand joined ia 
her hasband’s. 


The waste paper of the English government 
i ce, ve thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars last year, and it is expected to bring 
nearly the same sum this . This is inde- 
pendent of the “blue books” printed, but not 
read, which after the lapse of a certain time, are 
disposed of as waste paper. 

A new kind of locomotive, invented by a Rus- 
sian named Baronwski, has been tried with suc- 
cess at St. Petersburg. The motive power was 
ome on the trial trip with a 
Pree with passengers, a 8 of twenty- 
four English miles an hour was Teeained. The 
inventor claims that it can be made to go much 


There has occurred a terrible railroad 
in Italy at Sienna—one hundred killed. 
American primary school books are used in 


teaching the Prince Imperial of France. 

The sale of the furniture, jewels, plate, etc., of 
the courtezan, Anna Deslions, in Paris, realized 
upwards of $400,000. 


Fifty thousand individuals, or about a fortieth 
pert of the entire population of London, get their 


ving in the streets. 

The tower of London is under a course of re- 
pairing and refitting, in preparation for the flow 
of visitors expected this sammer. 

The Emperor of Japan—an old boy of fifteen 

ears—has recently married a daughter of the 
Mikado, spiritual emperor of the kingdom. 


Mr. Budd, of London, who died leaving a 
million of dollars to his two sons, subjected it to 
a forfeiture if they wear moustaches. This is 
being nice to a hair. 

The largest ship-owner in Great Britain, and 
in fact in the Ralph Brocklebank, Vice 
President of the Royal Insurance Company, who 
has afloat nearly six hundred sail of vessels. 


A watchmaker of Cheapside, London, pa 
one thousand guineas—upwards of $5000—for 
an advertisement covering the last page of the 
catalogue book of the Great Exhibition. 


The Cork (Ireland) Examiner says the emi- 
gration to America, notwithstanding the civil 
war raging here, is greater at — than it was 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

Mr. John Cassell, the publisher, of Lon- 
don, prints the outside of sixty English country 
newspapers. These are all alike, with a change 
of title. They are then sent to the count 
printers, who print on the inside their edito: 
and local news, and send to subscribers. 

The acquittal of M. Mires, the alleged railway 
swindler, is the great sensation in France. It is 
thought that his threat to reveal the names of 
high personages implicated with him had somé- 
thing to do with the result. The shares in his 
principal scheme have gone up immensely. 

A gentleman who has travelled around the 
world, states that he found a volume of Lallah 
Rookh in a Mexican cunvent, a volume of Burns’ 
poems on a battle-field in South America, and an 
American edition of Childe Harold on an island 
in the Pacific Ocean. 


Recent excavations in Rome have disclosed 
the magnificent entrance to the palace of the 
Cesars, called the Clivus Palatinus. It is the 
same width as the ordinary Roman roads, and 
like the Appian Way, is paved with huge blocks 
of stone. 

The Emperor of Russia has authorized the 
importation into Odessa and other southern ports, 
for six years, for purpose of trial, of detac 
portions of agricultural implements—as plow- 
shares, coulters, tecth of harrows and cultivators, 
cast iron wheels for wheelbarrows, free of duty. 
Owing to the American war, preparations 
have already been made in England and Scot- 
land to sow ten times the breadth of flax that 
ever was sown before, and it is said the “Gem 
of the Ocean,” Ireland, will have a fourth of its 


faster. 


surface covered with flax this year, 
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Record of the Times. 


The credit of the United States government 
was never at a higher standard than it is to-day. 

The latest Barnum dodge is a big dog-show, 
where prizes are given for certain excellences ! 

The value of the naval prizes brought into 
port lately by the U, 8, men-of-war is immense. 


James Parker, of Keene, N. H., hung himself 
a few days since from fear of coming to poverty. 

There are said to be 10,000 children in the 
streets of New York who live by begging. 

However the grain crop may be in Eng- 
land, she will require amounts from us. 

Some of the “extensive” operators in Wall 
Street (N. Y.) stocks are up-town ladies. 

Illinois has lost ten thousand men, in killed 
and wounded, daring the rebellion. 

Vanity Fair says Commodore Porter, after a 
series of balls at Fort Jackson and St. Philip, is 
holding a “levee” at New Orleans. 

Prentice says the rebel women are not half so 
ready to ran away from our fine-looking Yankee 
soldiers as the rebel men are. 

Mr. Henry W. Severance, of Augusta, Me., 
has been successful in introducing the cultiva- 
tion of rice into the Sandwich Islands. 

The appearance of the fall wheat plant in Up- 

Canada is unusually good wherever the fields 
ve sufficient drainage. 

A man named Boyd, long a resident of Wal- 
doboro’, Me., committed suicide in his store, by 
shooting himself, a few days-since. 

Flour is remarkably cheap in New Orleans, 
It sells fur twenty-five dollars in Soathern car- 
rency, equal, say, to twenty-five cents. 

Missouri will raise four times more tobacco this 
year _— she has done in any preceding twelve 


months. 
Jerome N. Bona is having a queer car- 
constructed for him in Baltimore. It is 
called a vegar, and is something like an ancient 
Grecian chariot. 

A census of Newburyport, which has just 
been taken, shows the population to be ME oy 
which is less than at any time since the city was 
incorporated. 

On a recent morning, John Phinney, of Gor- 
ham, Me., a farmer in comfortable circumstances, 
and much respected, rose about 4 o’clock, went 
out to the barn, fed his horse, and then deliber- 
ately hung himself. 

Ratzky, the murderer of Feliner, the diamond 
trader, at Brooklyn, N. Y., last November, was 
recognized by a scar on his hand, produced by a 


burn from gunpowder. He was otherwise dis- 
ised, and would have detection but 
or the scar, which could not concealed. He 


acknowledges his identity. 

Scisso some service for other pur- 
es editing newspapers, as appears 
the fact stated below. ‘At the vane of 
Winchester a bullet struck a pair of scissors in 
the vest pocket of Lieutenant Cotton, of Toledo. 
The bullet glanced off and saved the lieutenant’s 

life, though it spoiled his scissors. 


Embalming bodies is an extensive business at 
Washington. Cost, twenty-five to fifty dollars. 

There is a negro living at Rocky Hill, Ct., 
aged one hundred and years ! 

Massachusetts has about 130 inhabitants to 
each mile. New York State has 72 only. 

The new laws of Illinois it no colored 
people to emigrate to, or live in that State, 


In Italy chestnuts grow wild and abundantly, 


being ground up to make common flour. 

Mexico produces over $20,000,000 in silver 
every year, yet she is starving poor! 

It is announced that the grain crop of Texas 
will be one of unprecedented abundance. 

Polite soeiety—a place where manners pass for 
too much, and morals for too little. 

rough the 


The Pennsylvania railroad tunnel th 
Alleghany mountains is 3612 feet long. 


A recent traveller in this country says “the 
greatest impositions I ever met with were the 
extra charges in the bills of the hotel-keepers.”’ 

A correspondent of the Fall River News com- 
pares the bombardment of Fort Macon to five 
thousand Fourth of Julys all going off at once. 

The “pretty waiter-girl” establishments in 
Albany are broken up. The new law has been 
enforced and the nuisance is abated. 


The New York lawyers complain of very dull 
times at the bar, and say not fifty out of the three 
thousand there are making a living. 

Some of our artists might take a hint from 
Bossan, a celebrated Venetian painter, who used 
to conceal the hands and feet of his subjects, 
from inability to paint those members. 


Are there any reasons in the History of Eng- 
land why that country should be cautious about 
making war upon us? Yes, 1776 reasons in one 
place and 1812 reasons in another. 

A jar containing $300 was recently discovered 
in some Indian graves on the Island of Santa 
Clara in the Guayaquil River. Other rich dis- 
coveries of buried coin have also been made. 


In very hot countries it is found almost im- 
possible to fatten any animal; while in very cold 
climates every living creature is fattene! by na- 
ture—no doubt to enable them to endure without 
injury the severe cold. 

Mary Stuart, at fourteen, and very beautiful, 
recited in the Louvre a Latin discourse of her 
own composition, in which she endeavored to 
prove that knowledge is for woman an additional 


charm. 
A farmer in Danbury, Ct., lately plowed 
an English coin 162 years old, from a field 
by General Tryon as a camping ground during 
his visit to that locality during the Revolutionary 


War. 

The members of the Winthrop Street church, 
Taunton, have resolved to erect a new church on 
the site of the old one, to be taken down, and 
$20,000 have been pledged for the work of 
building. 

Mrs. Ellen Stevens, of Charlton, one da 
lately speared eleven pickerel which weig 
twenty pounds. She found them in a narrow 


place near a dam where they had been left by the 
receding water. 
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Merrp- Making. 

When the government is afflicted, the political 
doctors generally apply leeches to its chest. 

It is well for a man to get the start in a race, 
but bad for a ship’s plank to start in a storm. 

A ducking in cold water destroys the temper 
of hot steel, but increases that of a fiery woman. 

Why is France like a skeleton? Because only 
a bony part (Bonaparte) is left. 

Why is a woodman like a stage actor? He is 
known by his axe (acts). 

Why is the. best baker the most in want of 
bread? Because he needs (kneads) it most. 

“ That’s my business!” as the butcher said to 
the dog that was killing his sheep. 

Why is a dull and plausible man like an un- 
rifled gun? Because he is a smooth bore. 

The lady who took everybody’s eye, must have 
quite a lot of ’em. 

Why is a woman in love like a man of pro- 
found knowledge? Because she understands 
the arts and sighences. 

How is it that Methusaleh was the oldest man 
when he died before his father? His father was 
translated. 

Short-nosed men shouldn’t complain if every- 
body snubs them, since nature set 
example. 

late London | a are obj 
to, and so is of cleanliness.” 

Some women take such delight in scolding 
Sat tre be cruel not to give them occasion 

t. 

The difference between a goose’s back and a 
soldier’s is, that one sheds water and the other 

It is im to look at the ina 
church without being reminded that Sunday is a 
day of rest. 

What a strange thing is custom! Throw one 
glove ata man, you insult him. Throw two, 
you make him a present. 

The world should have the docket called, and 
sluggards all defaulted, and those should be the 
“upper ten” whom labor had exalted. 

The lawyer would be better off, his conscience 
far less pliant, who owned a little farm in fee, 
and male that farm his client. 

hip the Times of men who “ wor- 
8 ing sin.” True 
sin always finds 

“Katy, have you laid the table cloth and 
plates, yet?” ‘“‘An’ sure I have, mem—every- 
thing but the eggs ; an’ isn’t that Biddy’s weuk, 
surely 

“ Why, I thought you were ill,” said one friend 
to another, meeting Well, 
don’t you see I’m ale-ing !” was the reply, with 
a bitter smile. 


A Galway jury, at the conclusion of an in- 


quest on a blind man who had committed sui- 
cide, returned 
away with.” 


a verdict of “ done 


MERRY MAKING. 


The man who was in shi 
seemed a little out of proportion. 

When is the weather most like a crockery 
shop? When it is muggy! : 

The hen never jokes when she lays her egg. 
She is always in her nest (in earnest). 

Why is a minister like a locomotive? We 
have to look out for him when the bell rings. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer proposes to get 
Cuba by swapping New England for her. 

Why is the star-spangled banner like the At- 
lantic ocean ? Because it will never cease to wave. 


Many a man who is proud to be quarter- 
master, has a wife at home who is whole- 
master. 


A girl recently stole a pair of gloves, givi 
as a reason that she only wished to keep 
hand in. 

A young bricklayer just escaped from his 
peusdentte, is put down by the New York Pic: 
ayune as a Free Mason. 

Mrs. Partington wents to know what sort of 
drums conun drums are? She thinks some are 
hard to beat. 

Whom did Robinson Crusoe meet on being 
cast on the desert island? A great swell on the 
shore, and a little cove running inland. 


Conservatives—timid old gentlemen who see 
“ danger to the Constitution ” in the fluctuations . 
of the egg market. 

The old lady who mended her husband’s 
trousers with a patch of , is now smoothing 
her hair with the comb of a rooster. 

Dean Swift, on being asked what he thought 
the easiest and yet most difficult thing a man 
could do, replied, ‘‘ To bolt a door.” 


“T am afraid, sir, you are in a settled melan- 
choly.” “No, madam, my melancholy wont 
settle—it has too much grounds.” 

The fact that a man may have gone to a mili- 
tary muster when he was a boy is hardly a suffi- 
cient reason for making him a brigadier general. 

Carrying politeness to excess is said to be rais- 
ing your hat to a young lady in the street, and 
allowing a couple of dirty collars and a pair of 
socks to fall out on the sidewalk. 


An old gentleman says that he is the last man 
in the world that would tyrannize over his daugh- 
ter’s affections. So long as she marries the man 
of his choice, he don’t care whom she loves. 

A citizen of Hallowell has taken a fancy to 
the head of a dog that howls in his vicinity, and 
offers five dollars for a sight of the head, minus 
the body. 

The Hull girls all sing. A friend lately from 
there, says they sang themselves to sleep at night, 
and he never heard anything like it since he was 
benighted in a swamp out West. 


“ What are wages here?” asked a laborer of a 
boy. “I don’t know, sir.” “ What does your 
father get on Satarday night?” “Get!” said 
the boy, “ why he gets as tight as a brick !” 

The greatest “strike” we have heard of lately, 
came off in a ten-pin alley, where a man got a 
twelve strike by splitting the first pin, and knock- 
ing down the pins and the boy. 


must have 
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MR. SPURGEON ON THE GORILLA! 


faculty of introducing “‘cur- | He becomes elevated upon his exciting theme, and rides 
into his pulpit. his on bale in public. 


Ss 


i 


Is very radical, and identifies himself unmistakably with 
the subject. 


most singular figure 


[7 i ager. 
Mr. Spurgeon has happy 
rent” su 
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Goes forth to the consistently 
proper costu: 
N Z \ 
Beecmes, like all extremists, a monomaniac upon the , Which at last leads him (0 ponent eS 
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“ good old colony | The style at 


The new sty le of ladies’ bonnete—crocodile fashion, rather. 


‘The style our grandmarms 
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| 8100 view of same on an old maid, who affects juvenility. 
a this sort of thing. what it will come to at 
ee oo The gothic style, recommended to the ladies by our artist. | 4® — 
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